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IRVING’S USE OF SPANISH SOURCES IN 
THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA 


Louise M. HorrFMaNn 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

HERE are conflicting opinions concerning the value of The Con- 

quest of Granada as history. By comparing all available sources with 
this work, I have attempted to determine how much truth and how much 
whimsy Irving has put into it. The authenticity of the facts given in The 
Conquest of Granada has been checked by comparison with La Historia de 
Espana, the thirty-volume work of Modesto Lafuente, who was writing 
while Irving was in Spain and who used the very sourres to which Irving 
had access, Lafuente’s work is accepted as a standard history of the coun- 
try. 

By placing side by side excerpts from The Conquest of Granada and 
from the historical writings of Luis de Marmol Carvajal, Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza, Ginés Pérez de Hita, and the ballads of several compilers, 
among them Juan de Timoneda, Juan de la Encina, Laso de la Vega, 
Alonso de Fuentes, and Ginés Pérez de Hita, I shall show that the epi- 
sodes used by Irving are found in their entirety in the pages of his sources. 

In a letter written on September 2, 1829, to his brother Peter, Irving 

explains in this way his purpose in writing the book: 
. .. Since my tour in the old kingdom of Granada, I have finished and trans- 
mitted a work for publication on the subject of the Conquest by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. I collected materials for it about two years since, having been 
struck with the subject while writing the “Life of Columbus.” . . . It is in the 
form of a Chronicle, made up from all the old Spanish historians I could lay 
my hands on, colored and tinted by the imagination so as to have a romantic 
air, without destroying the historical basis of the chronological order of events. 
I fancy it is as near the truth as any of the chronicles from which it is digested, 
and has the advantage of containing the striking facts and achievements, true 
or false, of them all. Of course it will have no pretensions as a grave historical 
production, or a work of authority, but I cannot help thinking it will present 
a lively picture of the war, and one somewhat characteristic of the times, so 
much of the materials having been drawn from contemporary historians.* 


In his Journal of 1828 he included several pages of notes on Granada 
and especially on King Boabdil. These jottings are not in the order of 
their occurrence; he wrote them down in their abbreviated form during 


* Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving, 1828, II, 129. 
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the journey from Madrid to Granada, especially during the last lap of his 
journey, from Seville to Granada.* The notes show that he was not working 
in a scholarly manner, with books and manuscripts before him, but that he 
worked the material into the desired form at his leisure. The fact that the 
notes are concerned mainly with the actual surrender of Granada—the 
material contained in the last two chapters of his book—indicate that he 
had not obtained all the necessary data while he was doing research upon 
the Life of Columbus, although he gives that impression in his statement 
in his Autobiographical Notes.* 

Stanley T. Williams, biographer and author of The Life of Washington 
Irving, makes this criticism of The Conquest of Granada: 
... Well, if the multitude desired tedium, here it was. The opening chapters on 
the capture of Zahara and the woes of Alhama may still beguile us, but who 
can endure the monotony of these endless sallies, rescues, and combats? All 
battles are the same; a fortress on a rugged mountain; a siege by lombards; 
a breach in the walls; a foray; strife in the streets; ambushes; and triumphs 
over the slain. To watch once or even twice from the atalayas the ravaging 
of the vega is endurable, but one yawns and turns away long before the fiftieth 
devastation. . . . Far too often the Moors “looked down upon these glistening 
cavaliers struggling and stumbling among the rocks.” Far too frequently jingle 
the stock phrases, “vaunting trumpets and fluttering banner,” “frowning battle- 


ments and massive towers,” “the bray of trumpets and the neigh of steed,” the 
“sumptuous, caparison.” ... All is empty pageantry.* 


The following excerpts concerning the taking of Zahara as told both by 
Marmol Carvajal and by Irving will show that Irving takes the historical 
facts as he finds them, then adds to them the color he deems worthy of 
such deeds. He uses pages and sometimes chapters in embellishing the 
facts. The omissions from his recital are indicated; the bits from the his- 
torians are given in their entirety in these pages. 


Siendo pues rey de Granada un 
valeroso pagano del linaje de los 
Alahamares Ilamado Abil Hascen, 
cerca de los afios de Cristo 1480, y 
del imperio de los alarabes 892, en la 
ocasién de la guerra que los Reyes 
Catélicos tenian con el rey de Portu- 
gal, junt6é sus gentes, y hizo grandes 
dafios en los lugares de la Andalucia 
y del reino de Murcia, Y como no 
pudiesen acudir 4 todas partes, hi- 


The defiance, thus hurled at the 
Castilian sovereign by the fiery Moor- 
ish king, would have been answered 
at once by the thunder of their ar- 
tillery; but they were embroiled at 
that time in a war with Portugal, 
and in contests with their own fac- 
tious nobles. The truce, therefore, 
which had existed for many years 
between the nations, was suffered to 
continue. . . . Muley Aben Hassan 


* Stanley T. Williams (Editor), Journal of Washington Irving, 75-80. 
*Stanley T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving, I, 313. 
* Williams, op. cit., I, 345, 
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cieron treguas con él, durante las 
cuales, en el afio de nuestra salud 
1482, siendo el moro avisado por sus 
espias que los cristianos fronteros de 
Zara, confiados en la tregua, estaban 
descuidados, y que era buena coyun- 
tura para ocupar aquella fortaleza, 
rompié la tregua, y juntando sus ada- 
lides y escuchas, secretamente les 
mand6é que fuesen 4 escalarla una 
noche de gran oscuridad. Sucediendo 
pues el efeto conforme 4 su deseo, 
entraron los adalides dentro, y ocu- 
pando la fortaleza juntamente con la 
villa, mataron al alcaide y captivaron 
cuantos cristianos hallaron con muy 
pequefia resistencia. Esta pérdida sin- 
tieron mucho los Reyes Catélicos; y 
porque el dafio no fuese mayor, acu- 
dieron luego hacia aquella parte, pro- 
veyendo en la seguridad de sus esta- 
dos; y poniendo después sus invictos 
4nimos contra los de aquella nacion, 
que tan molestos eran al pueblo cris- 
tiano, determinaron de no alzar mano 
de la guerra hasta acabarlos de con- 
quistar, desterrando el nombre y seta 
de Mahoma de aquella tierra, En el 
mesmo afio que los moros tomaron 4 
Zara, el marqués de Cadiz don Pedro 
Ponce Leon, y Diego de Merlo, asis- 
tente de Sevilla, y los alcaides de 
Antequera y Archidona y otros cau- 
dillos cristianos de la frontera fueron 
sobre la ciudad de Alhama, y por 
industria de un escudero morisco 
llamado Juan de Baena la escalé un 
Ortega escalador, y la entraron y 
ganaron por fuerza postrero dia del 
mes de hebrero. Por otra parte el rey 
moro junté toda su gente, creyendo 
poderle cobrar luego, y 4 11 dias del 
mes de julio de aquel afio peleéd con 
los cristianos que iban 4 socorrerla. 
Y siendo los nuestros vencidos, murie- 
ron en la pelea don Rodrigo Giron, 
hijo de don Diego de Castilla, alcaide 
de Cazalla, que después fué comen- 


cast his eyes round to select his object 
of attack, when information was 
brought him that the fortress of Za- 
hara was but feebly garrisoned and 
scantily supplied, and that the alcayde 
was careless of his charge. . . . The 
Moors had planted their scaling lad- 
ders, and mounted securely into both 
town and castle. . . . the soldiers were 
intercepted; . . . the flashing cimeter 
was at its deadly work, and all who 
attempted resistance fell beneath its 
edge. . . . Great was the indignation 
of King Ferdinand when he heard of 
the storming of Zahara, ... He im- 
mediately issued orders ‘to all the 
adelantados and alcaydes of the fron- 
tiers, to maintain the utmost vigilance, 
.-» while he despatched friars of dif- 
ferent orders, to stir up the chivalry 
of Christendom to take part in this 
holy crusade against the infidels. 
. .. Among the most valiant cavaliers 
who rallied round the throne of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, one of the most 
eminent in rank and renowned in 
arms was Don Rodrigo Ponce de 
Leon, Marquis of Cadiz. . . . The 
marquis had a secret conference with 
. .- Don Diego de Merlo, commander 
of Seville. . . . Ortega de Prado, 
captain of escaladores, or those em- 
ployed to scale the walls of fortresses 
in time of attack . . . assured the Mar- 
quis of Cadiz of the practicability of 
scaling the castle’ of Alhama and tak- 
ing it by surprise. . . . Ortega was 
the first that mounted upon the battle- 
ments, . . . The garrison, startled 
from sleep, found the enemy already 
masters of the towers. . . . When 
Muley Aben Hassan heard . . . that 
Ferdinand was coming in person with 
additional troops, he perceived that 
no time was to be lost; Alhama must 
be carried by one powerful attack or 
abandoned entirely to the Christians. 
. .. A number of Moorish cavaliers 
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dador de Calatrava y otros caballeros. 
Mas no por eso el moro hizo el efeto 
4 que iba, porque los cristianos que 
estaban dentro se defendieron, y el 
rey don Hernando los socorrié; y 
siguiendo al enemigo la vuelta de 
Granada, entré en la Vega, y talé y 
destruyé los sembrados y las huertas.® 
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proposed to undertake a desperate 
enterprise. ... A sharp conflict, hand 
to hand . . . took place, and many on 
both sides fell... . Don Alonzo Ponce 
and Pedro de Pineda reached the spot 
with their forces. ... Breaking up his 
camp, he (Muley) gave up the siege 
of Alhama, and hastened back to Gra- 
nada. ... He (Ferdinand) -availed 
himself of this critical moment. .. . 
He sacked and destroyed several 
towns and castles, and extended his 
ravages to the very gates of Gra- 
nada.® 


In the story of the Battle of Lucena Irving spreads his version over ten 
short chapters, while Marmol Carvajal condenses it into part of one chap- 
ter. The historian gives only the facts; the writer of the historical novel 
puts himself back into those days and gives us the incidents which he 
imagines would occur under similar circumstances. His version brings in 
all the details found in Marmol Carvajal. 


Estando pues las cosas en este es- 
tado, por el mes de marzo del afio del 
Sefior 1483 y del imperio de los 
alarabes 895, el marqués de CAdiz y 
de don Alonso de Cardenas, maestro 
de Santiago, y otros muchos caballe- 
ros entraron con sus gentes 4 correr 
el término de la ciudad de Malaga, 
que cae 4 la parte de levante, donde 
llaman la Jarquia; y recogiéndose los 
moros de aquellos lugares, que son 
muchos, cuando ya volvian con gran 
presa, dieron en ellos y los des- 
barataron, y mataron 4 don Diego, 
don Lope y don Beltran, hermanos 
del Marqués, y 4 don Lorenzo y don 
Manuel, sus sobrinos, y con ellos 
otros muchos parientes y criados 
suyos; y prendieron al conde de Ci- 
fuentes y 4 don Pedro de Silva, su 
hermano, y 4 otros muchos caballeros. 
Esta fué la batalla que dicen de las 


. . . A number of the most distin- 
guished cavaliers assembled at Ante- 
quera in the month of March, 1483. 
The leaders of the enterprise were 
the gallant Marquis of Cadiz, ... 
Don Alonzo de Cardenas, master of 
the religious and military order of 
Santiago. .. . Here he was suddenly 
assailed by the troops of El Zagal, 
aided by the mountaineers from the 
cliffs. . . . His brothers, Don Diego 
and Don Lope, with his two nephews, 
Don Lorenzo and Don Manuel, were 
one by one, swept from his side; .. . 
The Count of Cifuentes . . . sur- 
rendered himself prisoner, as did also 
his brother, Don Pedro de Silva, . .. 
Boabdil el Chico found it necessary 
to strike some signal blow, . . . He 
was further incited by the fierce old 
Moor, Ali Atar, alcayde of Loxa.... 
Ali Atar informed Boabdil that the 


*Luis de M4rmol Carvajal, Rebelién y castigo de los moriscos de Granada, 
in Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XX1, 139. The Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles 
will henceforth be referred to as B.A.E. 


* Washington Irving, The Conquest of Granada, 9-20. 
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lomas de Citar, la cual fué 4 21 
de marzo, viérnes por la mafiana; y en 
ella fueron muertos y presos la mayor 
parte de los cristianos que alli se 
hallaron. Con esta victoria se enso- 
berbecié tanto el nuevo rey Abi Abdi- 
lehi, que determinéd de hacer una en- 
trada por su persona en los lugares 
de la Andalucia, pareciéndole que 
toda aquella tierra estaria sin defensa, 
por la mucha gente que se habia per- 
dido en la Jarquia; y juntando el 
mayor numero de caballos y de peones 
que pudo, llevando consigo al Alatar, 
alcaide de Loja, y muchos caballeros 
de Granada, fué 4 poner su real sobre 
Lucena, villa del alcaide de los Don- 
celes. Contéronnos algunos moros an- 
tiguos que saliendo el rey de Granada 
por la puerta Elvira, topé el hasta 
del estandarte que lIlevaba delante en 
el arco de la puerta y se quebré, y 
que los agoreros le dijeron que no 
fuese mas adelante, sino que se vol- 
viese, porque le sucederia muy mal; 
y que llegando 4 la rambla de Beiro, 
como un tiro de ballesta de la ciudad, 
atraves6é una zorra por medio de toda 
la gente, y casi por junto al propio 
Rey, y se les fué sin que la pudiesen 
matar; lo cual tuvieron por tan mal 
agiiero, que muchos moros de los 
principales se quisieron volver 4 la 
ciudad, diciendo que habia de ser su 
perdicion aquella jornada; mas el Rey 
no quiso dejar de proseguir su ca- 
mino, y llegando 4 Lucena, hizo talar 
los panes, vifias y huertas de la co- 
marca, y robar toda la tierra. Estaba 
4 la sazon en la villa de Baena el 
conde de Cabra, y sabiendo la en- 
trada del enemigo y el dafio que hacia, 
recogié 4 gran priesa la mas gente 
que pudo y caminé con ella la vuelta 
de Lucena para juntarse con el al- 
caide de los Donceles; lo cual sabido 
por el rey moro, alzé su real, y con 
gran presa de captivos y de ganados 
se fué retirando la vuelta de Loja; 


late discomfiture of the Christian 
knights had stripped Andalusia of the 
prime of the chivalry, and broken the 
spirit of the country... . But he 
specially pointed out the city of Lu- 
cena as an object of attack; ... In 
passing through the gate of Elvira, 
however, the king accidentally broke 
his lance against the arch. At this 
certain of his nobles turned pale, and 
entreated him not to proceed, for they 
regarded it as an evil omen. . . . Ar- 
riving at the rambla or dry ravine of 
Beyro, which is scarcely a bowshot 
from the city, a fox ran through the 
whole army, and close by the person 
of the king, and though a thousand 
bolts were discharged at it, escaped 
uninjured to the mountains. The prin- 
cipal courtiers about Boabdil now 
reiterated their remonstrances against 
proceeding; for they considered these 
occurrences as mysterious portents of 
disasters to their army. The king, 
however, was not to be dismayed, 
but continued to march forward. . . . 
The Moorish army entered the Chris- 
tian frontier by forced marches, has- 


tily ravaging the country, driving off. 


the flocks and herds, and making cap- 
tives of the inhabitants. . . . Don 
Diego de Cordoba, Count of Cabra, 
was in the castle of Vaena, ... (he) 
ascended the battlements, and beheld 
five lights blazing on the tower... . 
A courier came galloping at full speed 
bringing missives to the count from 
his nephew, Don Diego Hernandez de 
Cordova, senior of Lucena, and al- 
cayde de los Donzeles, . . . The count 
put his little army instantly in move- 
ment for Lucena, which is only one 
league from Cabra. . . . By the time 
he reached Lucena, the Moors had 
desisted from the attack and were 
ravaging the surrounding country. 
The count now harangued his men, 
to inspirit them to this hazardous en- 
counter. He told them not to be dis- 
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y los cristianos, con mas 4nimo que 
fuerzas, porque eran muy pocos en 
comparacién de los enemigos, siguie- 
ron luego al alcance, y en descubrién- 
dolos, los acometieron en un arroyo 
que Ilaman de Martin Gonzalez, legua 
y media de Lucena, por el mes de 
abril deste afio; y siendo Dios servido 
darles victoria, prendieron al rey Abi 
Abdilehi, y matando al alcaide Ala- 
tar y otros muchos caballeros moros, 
cobraron la presa que Ilevaban, y 
cargados de despojos, con nueve ban- 
deras que ganaron aquel dia, vol- 
vieron alegres y victoriosos 4 sus 
villas, No fué de poco momento la 
prision del rey moro para la conquista 
de aquel reino, porque estando las 
cosas de los moros turbadas, entré el 
rey don Hernando aquel afio con su 
ejército en la vega de Granada, y 
haciendo grandes talas en los sembra- 
dos, huertas y vifias y en los términos 
de las villas de Illora y Montefrio, 
cercé la villa de Tajora, que los moros 
habian vuelto 4 fortalecer, y la com- 
batié6 y gané por fuerza; y hacién- 
dola destruir y asolar otra vez, volvié 
& invernar 4 Cordoba. Nacié una 
competencia entre el conde de Cabra 
y el alcaide de los Donceles sobre 4 
cual dellos pertenecia el prisionero 
rey; y los Reyes Catdlicos, gratifican- 
doles cumplida y graciosamente aquel 
servicio, mandaron que se lo llevasen 
4 Cérdoba; los cuales lo hicieron ansi. 
Y estando en aquella ciudad, traté 
el moro con ellos por medio de al- 
gunos caballeros que si le ponian en 
libertad seria su vasallo y les pagaria 
tributo en cada un afio, y haria en 
su nombre guerra 4 los otros moros 
que no lo quisieron ser. Sobre esto 
hubo diversos pareceres entre los con- 
sejeros, y al fin se tuvo por buen 
consejo hacer lo que el moro pedia, 
considerando que mientras hubiese 
dos reyes enemigos en el reino de Gra- 
nada tendrian los cristianos mejor 
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mayed at the number of the Moors; 
for God often permitted the few to 
conquer the many... . At length they 
came to the rivulet of Mingonzalez, 
the verdant banks of which were 
covered with willows and tamarisks. 
.». The king (Boabdil) . . . endeav- 
ored to conceal himself . . . A sol- 
dier of Lucena . . . discovered him. 
. . » Don Diego received him with 
knightly courtesy . . . and conducted 
him a prisoner to his strong castle of 
Vaena.... Ali Atar fell dead without 
a groan; the Moors lost upwards of 
five thousand killed and made pris- 
oners, many of whom were of the 
most noble lineages of Granada. 
Twenty-two banners fell into the 
hands of the Christians, and were 
carried to Vaena, Ferdinand had been 
transported with joy at hearing of 
the capture of the Moorish monarch; 
seeing the deep and politic uses that 
might be made of such an event... . 
He sacked and destroyed several 
towns and castles to the very gates of 
Granada. King Ferdinand was at Cor- 
dova when he received this proposi- 
tion (concerning the release of Boab- 
dil). The Count of Cabra set out with 
his illustrious prisoner; . . . It was 
proposed that Mohamet Abdalla, oth- 
erwise called Boabdil, should hold his 
crown as Vassal to the Castilian sov- 
ereigns, paying an annual tribute, 
... that he should also engage to be 
always ready to render military aid. 
. . . The Grand Cardinal of Spain, 
Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
coincided in opinion with the Marquis 
of Cadiz. . . . “It would be sound 
wisdom to furnish the Moor with 
men and money, and all other neces- 
saries to promote the civil war in 
Granada; by this means would be pro- 
duced great benefit to the service of 
God,” . . . By this means might be 
effected the deliverance of many 
Christian captives who were languish- 
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disposicion de hacerles guerra; y no 
solamente le concedieron los Reyes 
Catélicos lo que pedia, mas ofrecié- 
ronle que le favorecerian para que 
guerrease con su padre y con los 
pueblos que durante su prision se le 
hubiesen rebelado; y dandole libertad, 
le enviaron ‘4 su tierra. Llegado pues 
el moro 4 Granada, no fué tan bien 
recibido de los ciudadanos como se 
pensaba; porque cuando supieron las 
capitulaciones que dejaba hechas con 
los reyes. cristianos, y que habian de 
ser su vasallo, los propios que habian 
puéstole en el reino fueron los pri- 
meros que se alzaron contra el, y fa- 
voreciendo la parte de Abi Abdilehi, 
su tio, que tenia el bando del rey viejo, 
determinaron de hacer nueva guerra 
4 los cristianos. . . . Los granadinos 
pues juntaron luego quince alcaides 
de los mas principales de aquel reino, 
y con gran numero de caballos y pe- 
ones entraron por las fronteras de la 
Andalucia, diciendo que su rey es- 
tando en prision no los podia obligar 
a paz ni 4 otro ningun género de con- 
dicion; mas no les sucedié la empresa 
como pensaban, por que Luis Hernan- 
dez Puertocarrero, sefior de Palma, 
les salié al encuentro con la gente de 
la frontera y los vencié, y matando 
y prendiendo gran nimero de moros, 
y entre ellos los alcaides mas princi- 
pales, les gané quince banderas. Tam- 
bien alcanz6 parte del despojo desta 
victoria el Marqués de Cadiz, el cual, 
yendo en busca de los enemigos, en- 
contré con los que huian’ del desba- 
rate, y prendiendo y matando muchos 
dellos, pasé sobre la villa de Zara y 
la escalé y tomé por fuerza de armas; 
y matando al alcaide y 4 los que con 
él estaban, la fortaleciéd y poblé de 
cristianos. Todos estos sucesos eran 
causa de que el aborrecimiento de los 
granadinos creciese contra el Zogoy- 


"Washington Irving, op. cit., 47-84. 


ing in Moorish chains. . . . On the 
second of September, a guard of 
honour assembled at the gate of the 
mansion of Boabdil, to escort him to 
the frontiers of his kingdom. .. . 
He had returned, indeed, to his king- 
dom ; but it was no longer the devoted 
kingdom he had left. The story of his 
vassalage to the Christians had been 
made use of by his father to ruin him 
with his people. . , . The greater part 
of the nobility had thronged around 
the throne of his father in the Al- 
hambra. .. . The moment was favor- 
able for a foray; and Muley Aben 
Hassan cast about his thoughts for 
a leader to conduct it... . The sum- 
mons . , . was gladly obeyed by the 
alcaydes of the border towns; and in 
a little while there was a force of 
fifteen hundred horse, and four thou- 
sand foot assembled. . . . Luis Fer- 
nandez Puerto Carrero, a cavalier of 
consummate vigour, . . . had but a 
handful of men ... While the north- 
ern part of Andalusia was thus on 
the alert, one of the scouts had... 
given the alarm to the valiant Mar- 
quis of Cadiz... . Six hundred Moor- 
ish cavaliers were slain and many 
taken prisoner. Boabdil was per- 
suaded that there was no dependence 
upon the inconstant favour of the 
multitude, and was prevailed to quit 
a capital where he could only main- 
tain a precarious seat upon the throne 
by a perpetual and bloody struggle. 
He fixed his court at the city of Al- 
meria. . .. Muley Aben Hassan had 
regained undivided sway over the city 
of Granada.’ 
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bi, el cual se fué 4 meter en Almeria. 
Viendo esto los granadinos, enviaron 
luego por Abil Hascen, que estaba 
en Mondijar, y recibiéndole otra vez 
por rey, comenz6 una cruel guerra 
entre padre y hijo.® 


Irving’s love of embellishing can be plainly seen if one reads the ten 
chapters which he devotes to the Battle of Lucena and keeps in mind this 
excerpt from Marmol Carvajal. 

Professor Williams criticizes Irving particularly for “tinting the simple 
prose of Garibay and others with his most flamboyant rhetoric.” He asks 
us to compare the dialogue which Irving uses with the following sentences 
from Bernaldez, “. . . y él respondidé: alla quedan, que el Cielo cayé sobre 
ellos é todos son perdidos é muertos. Entonce comenzaron en Loja muy 
gran llanto, é muy gran lloro y tristeza.” We can not agree with Mr. Wil- 
liams when we read Irving’s version: 


“There they lie!” exclaimed he: “the heavens have fallen upon them! All 
are lost; All are dead.” Upon this there was a great cry of consternation 


among the people, and loud wailings of women; for the flower of the youth 
of Loxa were with the army.”® 


Irving studied Las Guerras de Granada, by Hurtado de Mendoza, an- 
other sixteenth-century historian, chiefly for style; he believed, as did 
George Ticknor, “that there was little (writing) in any subsequent period 
equal to it for manliness, vigor, and truth.”"° Since Hurtado de Mendoza 
devoted but little space to the actual reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, Irving 
could use little of the actual material, but we give here one paragraph which 
is almost a translation: 


- en tiempo del rey Bulhaxix, 
cuando estaba en mayor prosperidad, 
tenia setenta mil casas, segun dicen 
los moros; y en alguna edad hizo 
tormenta, y en muchas pudo cuidado 4 
los reyes de Castilla. Hay fama que 
Bulhaxix hallo el alquimia, y con el 
dinero della cercé el Albaicin; divi- 
didle de la ciudad, y edificé el Alham- 
bra, con la torre que llaman de Co- 
mares (porque cupo a los de Comares 
fundalla) ; aposento real y nombrado, 


The declivities and skirts of these 
hills were covered with houses to the 
number of seventy thousand, sepa- 
rated by narrow streets and small 
squares according to the custom of 
Moorish cities. . . . There is a 
Moorish tradition, that the king who 
built this mighty pile was skilled in 
the occult sciences, and furnished 
himself with gold and silver for the 
purpose by means of alchymy. Cer- 
tainly never was there an edifice ac- 


*Luis de Marmol Carvajal, op. cit., XXI, 130. 
* Washington Irving, op. cit., 71. 
* George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, I, 475. 
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segun su manera de edificio, . . 4 complished in a superior style of bar- 


baric magnificence; . . 


Irving follows this with a much more detailed description of Granada 
taken from the pages of Pérez de Hita, who was much more profuse than 
Hurtado de Mendoza. 

“From earliest boyhood when, on the banks of the Hudson, I first pored 
over the pages of old Gines Perez de Hyta’s apocryphal but chivalresque 
history of the civil wars of Granada, and the feuds of its gallant cavaliers, 
the Zegries and Abencerrajes, that city has ever been a subject of my 
waking dreams; and often have I trod in fancy the romantic halls of the 
Alhambra.”** Thus Irving wrote in The Alhambra. In view of this state- 
ment, it is not surprising to find some incidents presented in almost identical 
fashion by the sixteenth-century writer and the nineteenth. The following 


excerpts will serve to illustrate the point. 


Otro dia siguiente la reina dofia 
Isabel tuvo gana de ver el sitio de 
Granada, y sus murallas y torres; 
y asi, acompafiada del rey y de los 
grandes, y gente de guerra, se fué 4 
un lugar llamado la Zubia, que esta 4 
una legua de Granada, y de alli se 
puso 4 mirar la hermosura y ameni- 
dad de la ciudad. Miraba las torres y 
las fuerzas del Alhambra; miraba los 
labrados y costosos olivares; miraba 
las Torres Bermejas, la brava y so- 
berbia Alcazaba y Albaicin, con todas 
las demas torres, castillos y murallas. 
Holgabase mucho de verlo todo la 
cristianisima reina, y deseaba verse 
dentro, y tenerla ya por suya. Mandé 
la reina que aquel dia no hubiese es- 
caramuza, mas no pudo escusar; por- 
que sabiendo que estaba alli la reina, 
quisieron darla pesadumbre; y asi 
salieron de Granada mas de mil mo- 
ros, y trabaron escaramuza con los 
cristianos, la cual se comenzéd poco 4 
poco y se acabé muy de veras y 4 
gran priesa, porque los cristianos les 
acometieron con tanta fortaleza, que 
los moros huyeron, y los cristianos 


Queen Isabella had expressed an 
earnest desire to behold nearer at 
hand, a place the beauty of which was 
so renowned throughout the world 
. .. magnificent and powerful train 
issued forth from the Christian camp. 
The advanced guard was composed of 
legions of cavalry, heavily armed, 
. . . Then came the king and queen, 

. surrounded by the royal body 
guard, ... The army moved towards 
the hamlet of Zubia, built on the 
skirts of the mountains, to the left 
of Granada, and commanding a view 
of the Alhambra, and the most beauti- 
ful view of the city from its terraced 
roof. The ladies of the court gazed 
with delight at the red towers of the 
Alhambra, rising from amidst shady 
groves, anticipating the time when 
the Catholic Sovereigns should be en- 
throned within its walls, and its 
courts shine with the splendour of 
Spanish chivalry. . . . When the 
Moors beheld the Christians thus 
drawn forth in full array in the 
plain, they supposed it was to offer 
them battle, and they hesitated not to 


™ Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, “Guerras de Granada,” B.A.E., XXI, 69. 


*” Washington Irving, op. cit., 4. 
* Williams, op. cit., I, 297-298. 
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siguieron el alcance hasta las puertas 
de Granada, y mataron mas de cuatro- 
cientos dellos, y cautivaron mas de 
cincuenta. . . . La reina se volviéd 
al real con toda su gente muy con- 
tenta de haber visto 4 Granada y su 
asiento,** 
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accept it. . .. When the queen saw 
the army issuing from the city, she 
sent to the Marquis of Cadiz, and 
forbade any attack upon the enemy, 
or the acceptance of any challenge to 
a skirmish; . .. Many of the Moorish 
horsemen galloped close to the Chris- 
tian ranks, brandishing their lances 
and cimeters, and defying various 
cavaliers to a single combat... . they 
(the Moors) were bold and adroit 
for a skirmish, but unequal to the 
veteran Spaniards in the open field. 
A panic seized upon the foot-soldiers ; 
they turned and took to flight... . 
The Christians pursued them to the 
very gates. Upwards of two thousand 
were killed, wounded, or taken pris- 
oners, ... when the Marquis of Cadiz 
waited upon her majesty to apologize 
for breaking her commands, he at- 
tributed the victory entirely to her 
presence. The queen, however, in- 
sisted that all was owing to her troops 
being led by so valiant a commander.*® 


There was not much in the histories of Granada upon which Irving’s 
sense of humor could be displayed, but the little incident of the queen’s 
curiosity provided one instance. Later we shall speak at greater length of 
the character of Fray Antonio Agapida, for the invention of which the 


author has been greatly criticized. 


The old ballads furnish him with much material in which the sumptuous 
caparison, the vaunting trumpets, and the glistening cavaliers hold sway. 
The ballad of the death of Ali Atar also interests him, and he makes use of 


it twice. 

De Granada parte el moro 
Que Aliatar se llamaba, 
Primo hermano de Albayaldos, 
Al qu’el Maestre matara, 
Caballero en un caballo 

Que de diez afios pasaba: 

_ Tres cristianos se le curan, 
El mismo le da cebada. 

Una lanza con dos fierros, 


He (Ali Atar) had grown gray in 
border warfare, was an implacable 
enemy of the Christians, and his name 
had long been the terror of the fron- 
tier. He was in the ninetieth year of 
his age, yet indomitable in spirit, fiery 
in his passions, sinewy, and powerful 
in frame, deeply versed in warlike 
stratagem, and accounted the best 


“Ginés Pérez de Hita, “Guerras Civiles de Granada,” B.A.E., III, 582-3. 
* Washington Irving, op. cit., 307-312. 
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Que treinta palmos pasaba: 
Hizola aposta el moro 

Para bien sefiorealla; 

Una adarga entre sus pechos 
Toda nueva y cotellada, 
Una toca en su cabeza 

Que nueve vueltas la daba: 
Los cabos eran de oro, 

’ De oro, de seda y de grana; 
Lleva el brazo arremangado 
So la mano alhefiada. 

Tan safiudo iba el moro, 
Que bien demuestra su safia, 
Que miéntras pasa el puente 
Nunca al Darro le miraba. 
Rogando iba 4 Mahoma, 

A Mahoma suplicaba 

Que le muestre algun cristiano 
En qu’ensangriente su lanza. 
Camino va de Antequera, 
Parecia que volaba: 

Solo va sin compafiia 

Con una furiosa safia. 

Antes que llegue 4 Antequera 
Vido una sefia cristiana, 
Vuelve riendas al caballo 

Y para ella le guiaba: 

La lanza iba blandiendo, 
Parecia que la quebraba, 
Saliésele 4 recibir 

El maestre de Calatrava, 
Caballero en una yegua 
Qu’ese dia la ganara 

Con esfuerzo y valentia 

A ese alcaide del Alhama; 
De todas armas armado, 
Hermoso se divisaba ; 

Una veleta traia 

En una lanza acerada. 
Viénense el uno al otro, 

Y el moro gran grita daba, 
Diciendo :—!Perro cristiano, 
Yo te prenderé la barba!— 
El Maestre entre si mismo 
A Cristo se encomendaba. 
Ya andaba cansado el moro, 
Su caballo ya aflojaba; 


* Op. cit., 69-70. 


lance in all Mauritania. . . . The se- 
verest loss to the Christians in this 
skirmish was that of Roderigo Telles 
Giron, master of Calatrava; ... Ali 
Atar alone preserved all his fire and 
energy amid his reverses. He had 
been enraged at the defeat of the 
army, the loss of the king, and the 
ignominious flight he had been 
obliged to make through a country 
which had so often been the scene of 
his exploits: but to be thus impeded 
in his flight and harassed and insulted 
by a mere handful of warriors, roused 
the violent passions of the old Moor 
to perfect frenzy. He had marked 
Don Alonzo de Aguilar dealing his 
blows, ... Ali Atar spurred his steed 
along the bank of the river to come 
upon Don Alonzo by surprise. The 
back of that warrior was towards 
him; and, collecting all his force, the 
Moor hurled his lance, to transfix 
him on the spot, The lance was not 
thrown with the usual accuracy of 
Ali Atar. It tore away a part of the 
cuirass of Don Alonzo, but failed to 
inflict a wound. ... Ali Atar was re- 
peatedly wounded; and Don Alonzo 
. . . Called upon him to surrender. 
“Never!” cried Ali Atar, “to a Chris- 
tian dog!” The words were scarce out 
of his mouth when the sword of Don 
Alonzo clove his turbaned head, and 
sank into the brain. He fell dead 
without a groan; his body rolled into 
the Xenil nor was it ever found and 


recognized.** 
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El! Maestre, qu’es valiente, 
Muy gran esfuerzo tomaba. 
Acometié recio al moro, 

La cabeza le cortara. 

El caballo, qu’era bueno, 

Al Rey se lo presentaba; 
La cabeza en el arzon 
Porque supiese la causa.’* 


In his version of the death of Ali 


Atar, Irving has not used as much 


elaborate description as did the original ballad itself; however, we find 


plenty of the “glistening cavaliers . . 


. with vaunting trumpets and flut- 


tering banners (steeds with) sumptuous caparison,” to which Williams 
objects, in the following excerpts from ballads. 


Ya se salen de Jaen 
Los trescientos hijosdalgo: 
Mozos codiciosos de honra, 
Pero mas enamorados. 
Por amor de sus amigas, 
Todos van juramentados 
De llegar hasta Granada 
Y correrles todo el campo, 
Y no dar vuelta sin traer 
Algun moro en aguinaldo. 
Un lunes por la mafiana 
Parten todos muy lozanos, 
Con lanzas y con adargas 
Ricamente aderezados. 
Todos visten oro y seda, 
Todos pufiales dorados: 
!Muy bravos caballos llevan 
A la gineta ensillados! 
Los jaeces son azules 
De plata y oro broslados ; 
Las reatas son listones 
Que sus damas les han dado."® 


. .» Por esa puerta de Elvira 


Sale muy gran -cavalgada: 
!Cuanto de hidalgo moro! 
!Cuanta de la yegua baya! 
!Cuanta de la lanza en pufio! 
!Cuadnta de la adarga blanca! 
!Cudnta de marlota verde! 


!Cuadnta aljuba de escarlata! 


* “Romance 1108,” B.A.E., XVI, 119-120. 
* Juan de Timonda, “Romance 1048,” B.A.E., XVI, 85. 
* Washington Irving, op. cit., 139-140. 


He (Don Ifiigo Lopez de Mendoza) 
brought with him five hundred men- 
at-arms of his household, equipped 
and mounted “a la gineta” and “a la 
guisa.” The cavaliers who attended 
him were both magnificently armed 
and dressed. The housings of fifty of 
his horses were of rich cloth em- 
broidered with gold and others were 
of brocade. The sumpter mules had 
housings of the same with halters of 
silk; . . . they passed through the 
streets of Cordova at night, a splendid 
cavalcade, with great numbers of 
lighted torches, the rays of which 
falling upon polished armour, and 
nodding plumes, and silken scarfs, 
and trappings of golden embroidery, « 
filled all beholders with admiration.’® 


(Irving departs from the idea of this 
ballad in that he ascribes this gran- 
deur to King Ferdinand rather than 
to Boabdil.) 

The king now appeared, in royal 
state, mounted on a superb chestnut 
horse, and attended by many grandees 
of Castile. He wore a jubon or close 
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!Cuanta pluma y gentileza! vest of crimson cloth, with cuisses or 
!Cudnto capellar de grana! short skirts of yellow satin; a loose 
!Cuanto bayo borcegui! cassock of brocade, a rich Moorish 
!Cuanto lazo que le esmalta! cimeter, and a hat with plumes. The 
!Cudnta de la espuela de oro! grandees who attended him were ar- 
!Cuanta estribera de plata! rayed with wonderful magnificence, 
Toda es gente valerosa each according to his tastes and in- 
Y experta para batalla; vention.?? 


En medio de todos ellos 
Va el rey Chico de Granada.?° 


In passages such as those quoted above, we see that Irving gets detail, 
color, pageantry from the pages of the historians and composers of ballads ; 
however, he explains his method of using his material in a letter written 
on December 11, 1824, to Henry Brevoort: “For my part, I consider a 
story as a frame on which to stretch my materials. It is the play of thought, 
and sentiment, and language; the weaving in of characters, lightly, yet 
expressively delineated ; and the half-concealed humor that is often playing 
through the whole.””? 

A great deal of the criticism of the book has been made because of his 
use of the fictitious Fray Antonio Agapida. It seems to me that a wrong 
impression of the reason for the use of this character has been prevalent. 
Van Wyck Brooks, in The World of Washington Irving, says: 

He (Irving) had fallen completely under the spell of the literature of old 
Spain, the luxuriance and vigour of its chronicles, romances, and plays, abound- 
ing in generous sentiments and oriental flavour; and before he finished the 
Life of Columbus he was at work on another book, sometimes writing from 
dawn till dusk or midnight. This was The Conquest of Granada, a lively and 
skillful reproduction of the style of the Mediaeval story-tellers, in which he 
introduced an imaginary chronicler in order to heighten the illusion, The pious 
and garrulous monk, Fray Antonio Agapida, related the tale with his own 


ejaculations and comments, quickening what might have been a far too mono- 
tonous series of battles, ambushes, sieges, and marches.”* 


This character is a necessity from Irving’s point of view; over and 
over again in the old histories he found statements such as: “En este 
tiempo pues que los moros tenian mas necesidad de conformidad, permitié 
Dios que sus fuerzas se disminuesen con division, para que los Catdlicos 
Reyes tuviesen mas comodidad en hacerles guerra.” In order to preserve 
the flavor of these remarks, he must include them either as his own state- 


* Ginés Pérez de Hita, “Romance 1046,” B.A.E., XVI, 84. 

*™ Washington Irving, op. cit., 157. 

* Pierre M. Irving, op. cit., I, 2. 

* Van Wyck Brooks, The World of Washington Irving, 319. 
“Luis de Marmol Carvajal, op. cit., XXI, 146. 
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ments or as those of one of his characters. He chooses to do the latter. 

The French critic, l’Abbé Julien, said, “Sometimes Irving lacks reserve 
and goes out of his way to slip in a thrust at Catholicism.”** We cannot 
agree with that when we actually read in Marmol Carvajal’s writings such 
remarks as “A esta ciudad llamaron los Catélicos Reyes Santa Fé, nombre 
digno de su conquista, . . .”** In The Conquest of Granada we find the 
statement, “That pious princess (Queen Isabella), calling to mind the 
holy cause in which it was erected, gave it the name of Santa Fé, or the 
city of the Holy Faith.”** Such interpolations occur throughout the writ- 
ings of the sixteenth-century historians, and Irving has purposely included 
them in order not to lose their flavor. 

A comparison of the material treated in the various chapters of Marmol 
Carvajal’s La rebelién y castigo de los moriscos de Granada and of Irving’s 
The Conquest of Granada reveals the following points: 


MARMOL CARVAJAL 


Chapters 

I-XI (El origen de Granada y los 
sucesos antes del reino de Fer- 
nando e Isabel.) 

XII-XIII De la conquista que los 
catélicos reyes don Hernando y 
dofia Isabel hicieron en el reino de 
Granada desde el afio 1482 hasta el 
de 1485 y el de 1486. 

XIV-XV Cémo los Reyes Catdélicos, 
prosiguiendo en la conquista del 
reino de Granada ganaron las 
ciudades de Vélez Malaga y otras; 
lo que hicieron 4 la parte oriental 
de aquel reino el afio de 1488. 

XVI Cémo los Reyes Catdlicos 
ganaron las ciudades de Baza y 


Guadix, y hicieron otros muchos 


efetos en el afio del Sefior 1489. 
XVII-XVIII Cémo los Reyes Cat- 
dlicos volvieron 4 la conquista y 
lo que hicieron el afio de 1490. 
Cémo los Reyes Catélicos tornaron 
a la conquista el afio de 1491 y 
cercaron la ciudad de Granada. 
XIX Cémo los moros acordaron de 


IRVING 


Chapters 
I-II Origin of Granada and events 
leading to the wars. 


III-XLIV Material covered by 
Marmol in Chapter XII. 


XLV-LXIV Siege of Velez-Malaga. 


LXX-LXXXI Guadix, Baza. 


LXXXII-XCIV_ Preparations by 
Ferdinand for the taking of Gra- 
nada. 


XCVII (Less than one page of this 


™ George D. Morris, “Washington Irving’s Fiction in the Light of French Criti- 


cism,” 


Indiana University Studies, II, 13. 


*Luis de Marmol Carvajal, op. cit., x1, 146. 
* Washington Irving, op. cit., 318. 
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rendir 4 Granada, y las capitula- chapter is devoted to the terms, 
ciones que sobre ello se hicieron. considered so important by Mar- 
mol.) 


XX Cémo los moros entregaron la XCVIII-C Surrender of Granada.*® 
ciudad de Granada y sus fortalezas 


a los Reyes Catédlicos.?* 


The comparison of the subject-matter of the two writers shows that 
Irving endeavors to give all the important incidents of the wars with 
Granada during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. His additions have 
been in detailed descriptions and moving recitals of the actual participants 
in the various incidents. 

The Conquest of Granada retained its popularity for some years, and 
many writers and cri.ic- spoke well of it. Stanley T. Williams gives a 
very complete opinion as to the reasons for its popularity : 


The reasons for the enduring reputation of The Conquest of Granada are 
clear; it was a substantial addition to the scanty literature on a unique native 
subject. It remains to account for even the temporary success of this tinseled 
book in England and America. The answer may be found not only in the im- 
mense interest in 1829 in Spanish history (see Monthly Review, July, 1829) 
but, more particularly, in the scarcity of English books on this picturesque 
theme. Disingenuous as it was, The Conquest of Granada became an important 
version, for nineteenth-century Englishmen and Americans, of the civil wars 
of Granada. (“Though this memorable war has often been made the subject 
of romantic fiction, . . . yet it had never been fully and distinctly treated. The 
world at large had been content to receive a strangely perverted idea of it, 
through Florian’s romance of ‘Gonsalvo de Cordova’; or through the legend, 
equally fabulous, entitled ‘The Civil Wars of Granada’ by Pérez de Hita.” 
Museum, September, 1830, p. 254.) The acute Lockhart, after weighing its 
faults, finally recommended publication, for, said he, “this will be the only 
complete intelligible history of the downfall of the last Moorish power in 
Europe; and therefore, and, I doubt not, a standard work.” J. G. Lockhart to 
John Murray (1827), Smiles, op. cit., II, 258. 

And Prescott, whose own labors were to supplant it, was constrained to admit 
its immediate power. It did, he thought, have the gift of “unfolding a series 
of events, so as to maintain a lively interest in the readers; and (it had) a 
lactea ubertas of expression which can impart a living eloquence even to the 
most commonplace sentiments” . . . His judgment was sound. For several 


decades The Conquest of Granada retained a place in what Prescott called 
“the class of narrative history.”*® 


Although this is doubtful commendation on the part of the biographer, 
it does prove that Irving had written in a field which had long been neg- 


* Luis de Marmol Caravajal, op. cit., XXI, 139-151. 
* Washington Irving, op. cit., 1-346. 
* Williams, op. cit., II, 313-314. 
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lected and that he had brought it to the attention of other writers who were, 
perhaps, better equipped to work in it. Of course we must admit that it 
was brought to his attention first by the records with which he was working 
when he undertook to translate a book written by Martin Fernandez de 
Navarrete, Spanish historian, concerning Christopher Columbus and the 
voyages and discoveries made by the Spaniards during the fifteenth cen- 
tury." Irving did grasp the importance and the appeal of the accounts of the 
wars of Granada, and he set to work as soon as possible to write out the 
hundred chapters for which he had found titles while he was working with 
Navarrete’s material. 

Specifically, Irving has been accused of tiresome repetition in battles 
and sieges,** of inventing situations, of being an idle humorist,** of giving 
over-embellished and exaggerated descriptions. The excerpts given in il- 
lustration show that he found all these things in the Spanish sources. The 
sieges of Lucena, Alhama, Vélez-Malaga, Granada, all are filled with 
similar phraseology in both the Spanish and English versions. In writing 
of each incident Irving has put himself into the setting of the tale and has 
added to the historical facts only what he believes would occur under the 
given circumstances, This imaginative coloring makes the Conquest of 
Granada valuable as an historical romance. 

One must keep in mind the fact that Irving did not offer his book to 
the public as a work of history; his publisher was responsible for any 
misleading statements implying that it was an historical work. Irving’s 
purpose was to write a tale which would give the events of the wars with 
a “romantic air.” He realized that not all his sources were authentic, for 
he himself said, “(It) has the advantage of containing the striking facts 
and achievements, true or false, of them all.”** He did what he set out to 
do; readers and critics who have criticized the work adversely have evi- 
dently judged it on the basis of what they thought he should have written, 
rather than what he wished to write. 


™ Op. cit., I, 303. * Op. cit., I, 345. 
* Charles D. Warner, Washington Irving, 142. 
“Pierre M. Irving, op. cit., II, 129. 


It is well for a man to respect his own vocation, whatever it is, and to think 
himself bound to uphold it and to claim for it the respect it deserves.— 
Cartes DICKENS, 


In general, I am of opinion, that till the age of about sixteen, we are best 
employed on languages: Latin, Greek, French, and Spanish. . . . THOMAS 
Jerrerson, Letter to J. W. Eppes, 1787. 


SOME LITTLE-KNOWN GUATEMALAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


Martin E, Erickson 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Pte Mexico can lay claim to the first newspaper in the New 
World, Guatemala can claim the distinction of producing the first true 
newspaper reporter. He was Juan Rodriguez and he reported the terrific 
earthquake that leveled the city of Santiago de los Caballeros de Guate- 
mala on September 10 and 11, 1541. His story of the earthquake was 
printed by Juan Pablos in Mexico in 1542. The text may be consulted in 
José Toribio Medina’s La imprenta en México.’ Writing in a supplement to 
El Imparcial of Guatemala City, November 1, 1941, David Vela has this to 
say about Rodriguez’s story : 
Hace una vivida pintura del desastre y a pesar de desviarse incidentalmente 
de la orientacién ética del reportaje moderno, retorna a la forma impersonal 
y objetiva que hoy se estila, dando una lista mAs o menos completa de las 


victimas, sus relaciones, posicién social y oficios, a la vez que detalla escenas 
de salvamento y muerte en el vecindario. 


Medina remarks “Y ; cosa mas extrafia todavia, de 1541 sdélo el opusculo 
de la Relacién del terremoto de Guatemala del escribano Rodriguez, y 
nada de los afios 1542 y 1543!" Evidently Juan Pablos had an eye for news 
too, although Medina does not seem to think so. 

Guatemala’s first newspaper was La Gazeta de Goathemala, “publica- 
cién mensual de dos hojas en cuarto.”* The exact date of its appearance is 
not known for certain, although most authorities now agree that Decem- 
ber 1, 1729 is the correct one.* This paper continued to exist until April, 
1731, when publication was suspended. 

A second Gazeta de Guatemala appeared aunt the close of the year 
1793 or very early in 1794,° although no copies of the first issues are extant. 
The exact date of the second Gazeta de Guatemala has been lacking until 
recently, when David Vela, in a survey of the facts, brought forward in- 


* José Toribio Medina. La imprenta en México, I, 6-10. 

* Op. cit., Introduction, Ixviii. 

* Victor Miguel Diaz, La imprenta en Guatemala, 80. 

‘El Imparcial, Guatemala City, October 20, 1941. Both Diaz, op. cit., and Ramén 
A. Salazar, in his Historia del desenvolvimiento intelectual de Guatemala, 314, give 
November 1, 1729 as the date. 

* Diaz, op. cit., gives 1794 as the date. Salazar fails to give a date. Cf. Medina, 
op. cit., 322-341 for his version of the second Gazeta, 
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disputable evidence to back his claim. Arguing for a date prior to 1797 he 
writes : 


Aunque varios historiadores han parado mientes en la alusién a una segunda 
época de la Gazeta de Guatemala en la ultima década del siglo XVIII, pero 
anterior a 1797, esa etapa de nuestro periodismo, se puso siempre en duda y 
acabé por ser suprimida en ulteriores estudios sobre la matarie, de acuerdo con 
la vieja maxima: en la duda abstente. 

José Toribio Medina casi afirma la circulacién de la Goceta en ese periodo, 
basandose cuerdamente en el prospecto que circulé en 1797: “El plan del 
periddico que se publicaba en esta capital con el titulo de Gaceta de Guatemala, 
y que estdé suspenso hace algunos meses .. .”; pues en modo alguno podia 
aludir a la Gazeta de 1729-31, cuya extincién databa de mds de medio siglo; 
mas el gran bibliégrafo chileno peca por exceso de precaucién: “Fuera de ésta, 
no hemos encontrado alusién alguna a la segunda época de ese periddico, ni 
sabemos que se conserve de él en ninguna biblioteca publica o particular una 
pagina siquiera. Ignoramos, por consiguiente, cuando comenzase a publicarse 
y todo lo que nos es posible afirmar al respecto es que en febrero de 1797 hacia 
algunos meses ya que no salia.” En esta evidencia se queda timidamente, siendo 
curioso que a continuacién transcriba documentos que no dejan lugar a duda 
sobre la cuestién, e inclusive permiten establecer algunas caracteristicas del 
periddico guatemalteco en su segunda etapa. 

En 18 de junio de 1793, el impresor don Ignacio Beteta, se presenté a la 
presidencia, solicitando licencia para sacar a luz una Gaceta mensual, conforme 
al modelo que acompafiaba, imitando al Mercurio peruano . . 

Al interés del impresor Beteta respondié el fiscal Balaller, resolviendo afirma- 
tivamente el propio dia de presentada la solicitud, por creer en efecto util la 
publicacién de una gaceta y, por su cuenta, advirtiendo la conveniencia de que 
el editor, conforme a la real orden de 4 de febrero de 1785, “destine algunos 
articulos a tratar de algunos puntos geograficos de este reino y curiosidades 
de su historia natur. 

En 5 de julio de 1793 concedié la licencia el presidente, D, Bernardo Tron- 
coso, confiando la censura de las noticias locales a su secretario don Mariano 
Ezeta; luego, escribiéd al rey (carta de 5 de Dic. de 1793) y logré que su 
resolucién fuese aprobada, por real orden que el secretario Eugenio de Llaguno 
feché en San Lorenzo a 14 de octubre de 1794, indicando que debian remitirse 
algunos ejemplares al ministerio y debia el gobierno cuidar de “lo que en ella 
conviniere publicarse u omitirse.” 

Y en este punto, podemos sostener que la segunda época de la Gaceta com- 
ienza en los Gltimos meses de 1793 0 los primeros de 1794, acaso en enero de 
este afio, mas de todos modos circulé en marzo. Ya no se trata de una alusién 
tinica, sino de reiteradas afirmaciones constantes en un expediente auténtico. 

En marzo de 1794 se presenté el impresor Beteta, solicitando la ampliacién 
de la licencia, en el sentido de permitirle sacar dos ntimeros de su gaceta al 
mes, los dias 5 y 20, respectivamente. En providencia de 31 de marzo se pasé 
al fiscal, quien dictaminé de conformidad, y en 12 de abril, accedié el presidente 
a la peticién, cuyo texto aclara cualquier duda: “D. Ignacio Beteta impresor 
y librero de esta ciudad, ante V. E. parezco y digo: que de orden de vuestra 
excelencia se me han pasado las ordenanzas del coliseo de esta capital, forma- 
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das por el sefior don Manuel Antonio del Campo, juez protector de él, para 
que las dé al publico por un papel periddico o gaceta de intermedio, Asimismo 
me hallo insertando en la Gaceta del 1° de abril, de la misma orden, el impreso 
de suscripcién abierta por el M. N. y M. L. Sefiorio de Vizcaya para los efectos 
que expresa; y como quiera que asi estos ejemplares como los que expondré, 
dan bien a conocer la necesidad de dar al puiblico lo menos otra Guceta de 
intermedio, no puedo menos que hacerlo presente a la justificacién de V. E. 
para que, en su vista, se sirva acceder a mi solicitud.” 

Beteta cita el ejemplo de la gaceta mexicana que hasta principios de 1793 
circulaba quincenalmente, pero desde mayo de ese afio saliéd cada cuatro dias, 
con beneficio del publico, y agrega: “, . . . mayormente en las circunstancias 
presentes, en que habiendo este ultimo correo conducidonos dos corresponden- 
cias, cuyas gacetas contienen muchas e interesantes noticias, no me ha sido 
posible dar al piblico ni la mitad de las més apreciables, sin embargo de haber 
sacado la gaceta de este mes tres pliegos, no debiendo yo darla mds que de dos 
pliegos, como tengo prometido.” 

No se puede dar afirmacién mds rotunda de que Beteta venia dando una 
gaceta de cuatro paginas y que la del mes de marzo salié de seis, para dar 
cabida a numerosas noticias, que inclusive se le mandé sacar una gaceta inter- 
media en la cual se insertaron las ordenanzas del coliseo, y que estaba pre- 
parando o tenia’ lista la que debia salir en abril, incluyendo en su lectura la 
subscripcién abierta por el muy noble y leal sefiorio de Vizcaya.* 


The second Gazeta continued to circulate until about the end of the year 
1796, when a paper shortage is believed to have caused its suspension. 

A third Gaceta de Guatemala appeared on Monday, February 13, 1797. 
It ceased publication in January, 1798 by order of the Government, which 
claimed a paper shortage, caused by the war with England, as the reason 
for the suspension although Ramon A, Salazar* and others say that the 
State was jealous of the newspaper and overzealous in squelching free 
speech. 

Ignacio Beteta was the editor of the third Gaceta as he had been of the 
second, In spite of the Government edict, he continued to publish his jour- 
nal, after first presenting arguments why Guatemala should not be with- 
out a newspaper. Among his arguments appears one which sounds much 
like those we hear now in our own country when censorship is feared: 

Porque zcudndo es mas necesario un periddico que en un tiempo de guerra, 
en que se apetecen con ansia las noticias? Las desea el comerciante, las anhela 


el hacendado, y a cualquiera de ellos una especie falsa o mal entendida, puede 
acarrear innumerables perjuicios.® 


Beteta would have made a good hard-boiled journalist today for he was 
not to be put off with flimsy excuses, Vela continues : 


* Op. cit. (Not paged.) 
"Op. cit., 316. 
* El Imparcial, Guatemala City, November 1, 1941. 
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Por providencia del 17 de enero, sin embargo, se reitera la orden de sus- 
pensién, pero don Ignacio era duro de convencer y retorna a la carga, entre 
clamores de justicia y ayes de malherido, incluyendo una lista impresa de sus 
suscriptores que preparé para el caso, mas dijo tener desde antes tirada, y 


ofreciendo traer el papel de Nueva Espaiia, y con esta ultima condicién se le 
concede que siga sacando su Gaceta.® 


A very curious newspaper was the bi-weekly El Fiscal, which appeared 
in manuscript. The first number was issued on July 15, 1859, the last on 
May 31, 1860, a total of twenty-two numbers. This rare newspaper cir- 
culated among a group of people who had some sort of club or society. Its 
editor remains unknown. A quotation from the supplement already men- 
tioned sums up El Fiscal in these words: 


Podria despertar la gula de ciertos eruditos y bibliédfilos del extranjero; se 
llama El Fiscal, y forma un tomo de mas de quinientas paginas manuscritas, 
labor silenciosa y recogida de alguna pluma aguda, chispeante, maligna. .. . 
El primer numero tenia veinticuatro paginas, del tamafio de un cuaderno 
escolar, y cada pagina una muestra caligrafica de paciencia y desenfado ... 
Y como se contaban alli los amores, y amorios de las personas de la sociedad 
con sus nombres propios, y lo mismo escabrosos sucesos de toda indole, es de 
suponer que tuvo una vida demasiado movida y poco ejemplar. Ojala algun dia 
se estudie esta curiosa pieza, digna de un museo galante.?° 


Not until 1877 did there appear a first-class literary Journal. It was El 
Porvenir, a bi-weekly publication issued by the society of the same name. 
El Porvenir could well vie with any periodical of like purpose published 
in the United States at that time. 

For those accustomed to pass over Central American scholarship with a 
glance, the contents of El Porvenir may prove illuminating. Domingo 
Estrada, a precursor of the Modernistas, wrote articles on the poetry of 
Chénier, Lamartine, Hugo, and De Vigny. He also contributed transla- 
tions of Poe, Hugo, Byron and other Romantic poets. Antonio Batres 
, Jauregui championed the use of Spanish American Spanish, setting forth 
his arguments in faultless Castilian. Salvador Falla and José Milla also 
contributed many articles, especially on Spanish American writers. 

El Porvenir continued to exist for four years, which is a long span of 
life for any periodical in Guatemala. Only present-day publications can 
claim a better record. The great Cuban patriot, José Marti, was the vice- 
president of El Porvenir as well as the founder of another literary journal, 
La Revista Guatemalteca, also established in 1877. 

Another periodical devoted to the humanities was La Revista de la 
Universidad, founded in 1877. Its editor was Ignacio Gomez, who had been 


* Op. cit. 
* Ibid. 
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educated in the United States, where he had familiarized himself with 
English and Continental literature. Ignacio Gémez was a good writer and a 
penetrating critic, whose articles on Homer, Vergil, and Dante are still 
worth reading. In addition to English Gomez also knew Latin, French, 
and Italian. Among his translations from foreign poets is that of Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. Gémez also translated many sonnets from 
Petrarch and Metastasio. One of his most admirable positions as a literary 
critic was his defense of American writers against Spanish criticism. Like 
Batres Jauregui, GOmez argued from facts and not from suppositions. 

Contributors to La Revista were Salvador Falla, an able critic whose 
work has never been assembled, Domingo Estrada, Manuel Valle, Eduardo 
Hall and many others. Batres Jauregui began his Literatura americana in 
La Revista de la Universidad. For the two years of its existence this 
periodical has much to offer. 

When the literary society El Porvenir was reorganized in 1888 to be- 
come the Academia Guatemalteca, a new journal was founded. It was 
called La Revista, Organo de la Academia Guatemalteca, and lasted three 
years. Papers read at meetings of the society were later published in the 
journal. Most of the best criticism by Guatemalan authors appeared in it. 

One of the most curious newspapers to appear in Guatemala was La 
Voz de la Mujer (1885-1887), edited by Vicenta Laparra de la Cerda and 
her sister Jesis Laparra, who was then in her sixty-fifth year. These 
impoverished sisters have become legendary in Guatemala because of their 
literary accomplishments, tertulias, and public spirit. They were the first 
women editors in Guatemala and among the first in Spanish America. La 
Voz de la Mujer was a weekly. A prospectus announced that: 

. .. Este periéddico no se ocupara de politica militante, ni de religién, aunque 
siempre estaria alerta para opinar contra la guerra, principalmente entre 
hermanos. . . . En este humilde periéddico sédlo tocaremos aquellos puntos que 
pertenezcan exclusivamente a la mujer, segtin el interesante papel que ella 


tiene que representar en la escena social. Ademds, se adornaran las columnas 
de “La Voz de la Mujer” con pequefias novelas y composiciones poéticas.™* 


The Laparra sisters, far from not taking part in political questions, 
dared to warn President Barrillas against taking strong measures in put- 
ting down opposition to him. That they were not reprimanded testifies to 
their popularity, although women did not enjoy too many privileges in 
Guatemala at that time. As a present-day Guatemalan remarks: 


En su época era algo insdélito que una mujer invadiese a tal punto las activi- 
dades por costumbre reservadas a la superioridad masculina dogmaticamente 


™ Davil Vela, “El primer periédico editado por sefioras en Guatemala,” Trépico, 2, 
March 20, 1937. 
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impuesta. Las colaboraciones reiteradamente ofrecidas por otras sefioras no se 
terminaban nunca, y menos se entregaban, esperaban correcciones . .. ; 
mientras tanto las sefioras Laparra probaban su fecundidad produciendo a 
destajo articulos, cuentos, versos, toda su literatura llena de intencién moral 
y en ocasiones hasta con impulsiones al misticismo.™ 


Both sisters were accomplished writers, Jestis being a good poet, whereas 
Vicenta wrote not only poetry but also plays. The latter has been called the 
founder of the Guatemalan theatre. 

Generally speaking, the life-span of periodicals in Guatemala has been 
short. La Gaceta, at one time the official organ of the Government, was 
published from 1729 to 1731, 1793-4 to 1796, and 1797 to 1816, claiming 
for itself the honor of being the second oldest paper in Spanish America. 
La Revista, published by the Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais, also 
enjoyed long life on account of its subsidization by the society. From 1880 
to 1900 more than one hundred newspapers, periodicals, and literary 
journals were published at one time or another in Guatemala. Often only a 
few numbers were issued before the papers were forced to suspend publi- 
cation, either because of financial difficulties or through trouble with the 
Government. Typical examples are La Voz Publica and La Revista, both 
founded in 1886. After eight numbers the latter ceased publication. La Voz 
Publica became involved in difficulties with the Government, although its 
editor was one of the most influential men of his day, the writer of the 
first history of Guatemalan literature of the colonial period. Victor Miguel 
Diaz gives this account of La Voz Publica and its editor: 


En el afio de 1886 hubo una imprenta con este nombre donde se publicé un 
periddico redactado por el licenciado Agustin Mencos Franco. Un articulo 
censurando ciertos actos del Presidente General Manuel Lisandro Barrillas, 
provocé la célera de este alto funcionario, quien Ilamé al periodista a su casa 
particular y alli, con inaudita felonia, lo flajelé en presencia de varias personas 
que no se atrevieron a contener los impetus del mandatario.* 


There is no history of Central American or Guatemalan journalism. 
David Vela, present-day Guatemalan journalist and critic, has been pre- 
paring one for years. It is to be hoped that his findings will be made avail- 
able to scholars in the United States, for literature, history, and journalism 
are so closely connected in Central America that a history of journalism 
would go a long way toward explaining and clarifying both the literature 
and history of that region. 


* Op. cit., 2. 
* Victor Manuel Diaz, op. cit., 112. 
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A CONTEMPORARY TEXAS TRAGEDY RELATED IN 
TWO MEXICAN “CORRIDOS” 


A. W. Wootsey 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


O* THE morning of March 14, 1940, the population of the Lower Rio 

Grande Valley of Texas was shocked as news over the air told of one 
of the most terrible traffic accidents ever to occur in the nation. Those killed 
and wounded were all Latin Americans, and the Mexican’s love of de- 
scribing in ballads outstanding events or personalities had soon evinced 
itself. 

In all the tradition of the “corridos” of Mexico, the two rimed narratives 
that came into my hands from students who had a vital interest in the 
tragedy are here presented. It is impossible to ascertain the authorship of 
such pieces, but they are interesting as manifestations of the Latin Ameri- 
can’s urge to relate such happenings, even as were the exploits of the Cid 
many centuries ago, and even as is done with popular heroes and events in 
Mexico today. 

I record here two versions of the event as they were written down for 
me by students who had made copies from the printed poems (sueltos) 
which were circulated from hand to hand among the Latin American 
population of the region—examples of the folk-ballad in the making. 


Escenas de Uanto y de horror 
Alamo, pueblo del Valle nifios, hombres y mujeres 
hoy todos te recordamos, terrible muerte tuvieron. 
eres un pueblo tranquilo 
y hoy tu nombre pronunciamos. En medio de aquel estrago 
en que el dolor era igual 
Jueves, 14 de Marzo, el Padre catélico andaba 
como las ocho serian dando auxilio espiritual. 
gran caravana de carros 
de todos rumbos corrian. Por los ya muertos oraba 
y a los que estaban heridos 
Todos queriamos ver su inmenso dolor calmaba 
lo que a los nuestros pasaba con palabras de consuelo. 
pues un horroroso choque 
veintiocho muertos dejaba. Dicen que el troque* venia 
cubierto con una lona 
Ante aquel cuadro macabro y nadie pudo mirar 
Cosas terribles se vieron, el tren que cerca venia. 


* Troque = “truck”, 
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El que manejaba el troque 
José Ramén se llamaba 
y cudn ageno se hallaba 
de que iba a tener choque. 


Con viajaban sus hijos 
y todos con él murieron 

y sus cuerpos destrozados 
por la via se esparcieron. 


La noticia por el Valle 
con velocidad corrié 
y la gente horrorizada 
hacia alla se dirigié. 


Escenas de horror y llanto 
por doquiera se veia 

y honda pena se sentia 

que el alma nos desgarraba. 


Tiernos nifios destrozados, 
mujeres despedazadas 

y a lo largo de la via 

ropas y carne regadas. 


Oyendo Ilantos y quejas 

decia toda la gente, 

que es el mas grande accidente 
que se ha registrado en Texas. 


Llegaron las ambulancias 
y cargaron los heridos 
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que en dolorosos gemidos 
piedad al Cielo imploraban. 


Las gentes se dirigian 
a las casas funerarias 
todos saber querian 

si seres queridos habia. 


Alamo, pueblo tranquilo 

la tragedia te ha enlutado 

y hoy tu nombre es pronunciado 
con acento conmovido. 


En medio del sentimiento 
que esta tragedia ha causado 
una alma noble, ha pensado 
levantar un monumento, 


Que recuerde aquel lugar 
de tragedia y de dolor 

y que obligue a meditar 
y manejar con cuidado. 


Esta es la narracién 

del accidente ocurrido 

que Ilevé a muchos hogares 
luto y desesperacién. 


Hombres, tengan precaucién 
cuando manejen un troque, 
miren la desolacién 

que en esta vez caus6é un choque. 


Tragedia del Choque 


(En Alamo, Texas—El Jueves 14 de 


Marzo de 1940 a las 8:00 de la 
mafiana, donde perdieron la vida 


27 personas y 13 quedaron heridos.) 


El! Dia catorce de Marzo 

El recuerdo hay que guardar 
Murié un grupo de mejicanos 
Al ir todas a trabajar. 


Ivan cuarenta en un troque 
Ajenos a su destino 
Ignorando que en un choque 
Moririan en el camino. 


Todos eran piscadores 
Y gente trabajadora, 

Sélo Dios sabe porqué 
Les tocé la mala hora. 


Iva el tren de pasajeros 
Corriendo a todo vapor 
Y el troque en la carretera 
También iva muy veloz. 


Y al pasar por un crucero 
La desgracia sucedié 
Y al troque lleno de gente 
El tren lo despedazé. 
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Veinticuatro fueron muertos 

Y tres mas murieron después 
Y los que estan mal heridos 

Ascienden a mas de diez. 


Qué cuadro tan horroroso 
fué el que este choque dejé 
Tanto mortal destrosado 
que sin vida ayi quedé! 


Brazos, Piernas y Cabezas 
en horrible confusién 
Carne humana en la maleza 
que inspiraba compasidén. 


En la mAquina quedaron 
Dos cuerpos casi colgados 
Que del golpe que llevaron 
Quedaron como embarrados. 


Del troque solo quedé 

De cenisas un montén 
Porque el troque se prendié 
Despues de la colisién. 


Por el suelo se regaron 
cuerpos y miembros humanos, 
y la sangre se regé 

de nuestros propios hermanos. 


Cinco eran de una familia 

Y de ellos ni uno quedé 
Desde el menor al mas grande 
En este choque muri. 


j Que horrible carniceria 
Causé esta gran colisién! 
Tanto ser en agonia 

Se estremese el corazén. 


Seis ambulancias Ilegaron 
Con ligubres alaridos 

Y no se deban abasto 

En recoger las heridos., 


Un heréico padrecito 

Llegé tambien a auxiliar 
A los pobres moribundos 
Que estaban por expirar. 


Un nifiito de 8 afios 
También el tren destrozé 
Alli iban de todos tamafios 
Y ninguno se salvé. 


Eran del condado Estrella 
Vinieron a trabajar 

Sin saber los desdichados 
Qué fin les iba a tocar. 


j Cuanté hogar en la desgracia 
Cuanté nifio en la orfandad 
Que Dios tenga piedad de ellos 
En su santa potestad ! 


Pobres Padres, pobres Madres 
las que lloran sin cesar 

por sus seres destrozados, 

que no volver4n jams. 


Que guarden los corazones 
recuerdo de esta ocasién 
y elevan juntos al cielo 
una ferviente oracién. 


Por estos trabajadores 
héroes del diario vivir 
que dejaron a sus deudos 
para llorar y sufrir. 


Vuela palomita, vuela, 

Que tu vuelo sea veloz 
busca un lugar a los muertos 
Alla en el Trono de Dios. 


Y a los que sufren y lloran 

Su dolor y su afliccién 

Que pronto Ilegue el consuelo 
A su triste corazén, 


WRITTEN PAPIAMENTO 


Jean AUTRET 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia 


GUnerre of Romance and other languages will be interested, not 

only as linguists or philologists, but also as sociologists, psychologists, 
and philosophers, in Jerome Littmann’s very original article, “The Wind- 
Blown Language: Papiamento.”* 

Among other things, the author gives us some well-selected proverbs 
and sayings from the islands of Aruba, Bonaire, and Curagao, in the Dutch 
West Indies. I wish, however, that he would have quoted also some long 
passages which would have given us some panoramic view of the lan- 
guage. He has aroused our curiosity and interest, and we should like more 
than a few carved stones detached from the exotic structure; but he states 
that Papiamento is seldom written. I believe this statement is correct; 
however, official notices from the local government, the municipality, the 
police, and the port authorities often appear in both Dutch and Papia- 
mento. An oil company used to publish and perhaps still publishes a 
bulletin with part of the text in Papiamento, The fact that many Cura- 
zolefios have no other medium than Papiamento for written expression 
created quite a problem to the Allied offices of censorship. In many in- 
stances, the censors, upon casting their eyes on letters written in this 
“queer” language, had no other recourse than to forward the message to 
the section of “uncommon languages.” There, a lot of guess-work would 
be done unless, by the most extraordinary chance, some “expert” who either 
knew Papiamento or was aware of its existence would translate the letter 
or send it to a competent translator. 

Though Papiamento is never taught in schools, it is, as the author tells 
us, the language used by the local priests or missionaries. Prayers, ora- 
tions, the catechism, the reading of the Gospel, preaching, all this is in 
Papiamento, and there is at least one known missal in the language.’ It is 
easy then to conceive how much the Church has contributed to maintain 
the Latin “background and character” of Papiamento. 

Unfortunately, copies of this missal in Papiamento are now almost im- 
possible to find. I should like, therefore, to quote the Introduction and some 
relatively long passages taken from it. These quotations will supplement the 


* Hispania, vol, xxviii, no. 1 (February, 1945), 50-59. 
* Pidi i lo boso haja, pa un padre di orden di San Dominico. Curagao. St. 
Josephsgezellen-Vereeiging. L. C. G. Malmberg. Nijmegen. 1893. 
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material presented in Jerome Littmann’s article. They will, I believe, en- 
able the reader to acquire a good idea of the general structure and of the 
peculiarities of the language, and they will also further illustrate the perti- 


nent remarks made by Littmann. 
(Introduction) 


“Awé na Presentacion di Nuestra 
Senjora ta un gusto pa mi coeminza 
un trabao masjar util pa Catoliconan 
di Curacao, Bonaire i Aruba. Boso 
toer, mi roemannan, a moenstra tan- 
toe bez boso deseo di haja un boeki 
di oracion koe ton toer oracion den 
djele. Ta esai koe mi ta bai traha 
awé. Mi ta spera koe Pidi i lo boso 
haja lo gusta boso muchoe i koe lé 
saca toer probechoe pa salbacion di 
boso alma i toer bendicion temporal 
en cuantoe ta bon pa boso bienestar 
eterno. Pidi muchoe i toer koe lo boso 
pidi lo boso haja, asina nos dibino 
Salbador a papia i su palabra no por 
hera. Pa mi mes mi no ta spera 
ningun otro cos pa mi trabao koe 
di bez en cuando un Ave Maria, pa 
despues di a predica a otro, mi mes 
no ta bai perdir. 

Fr. L. M. J. 
Curagao na fiesta di Presentacion di 
Nuestra Senjora 1892. 


(The Lord’s Prayer) 


Nos Tata, koe ta na cieloe, koe bo 
nomber ta santificar: larga bo reino 
bini na nos: koe bo boluntad ta hacir 
na tera, como na cieloe. Doena nos 
awé nos pam di cada dia: i perdona 
nos nos débe, asina koe nos ta per- 
don4 na nos debedrnan: i no larga 
nos cai den tentacion: ma libra nos 
di maloe. Amen. 


Credo 


Mi ta keré den Dios, Tata todopode- 
roso, Criador di cieloe i tera. I den 
Hesue Cristoe su unicoe Jioe, nos 
Senjor: koe to concibir di Spiritu 


Santoe, koe a nacé di Maria Birgen, 
koe a padecé bao di Poncio Pilato, 
koe ta crucificar, koe a moeri i koe 
ta derar: koe a baha na fierno: doe 
di tres dia a resucité for di mortonan: 
koe a subi na cieloe: koe ta sinta na 
manoe drechoe di Dios Tata todo- . 
poderoso: di aji 1é bini pa huzga 
biboe i mortonan. Mi ta keré den 
Spiritu Santoe, santa Iglesia catélica, 
comunion di Santoenan, pordon di 
picarnan, resurreccion di carni, bida 
eterna, Amen. 


Ave Maria 

Mi ta cominda bo, Maria, jen di 
gracia: Senjor ta coe bo; bo ta bendi- 
cionar denter di muher, i fruta di bo 
barrica Hesus ta bendicionar. Santa 
Maria, Mama di Dios, pidi pa nos, 
pecador, awor i na ora di nos morto. 
Amen. 


Acto di Fé 

Mi Senjor i mi Dios! mi ta keré 
firmemente toer kiko Bo a revela i 
koe Bo ta proponé nos pa santa I¢le- 
sia pa keré: pasobra Bo ta Berdad 
infinita i eterna Sabiduria, koe no 
hera ni ganja nos. 

Den es kerementoe-aki mi kier biba 
i moeri. 

Acto di Speranza 

Mi Senjor i mi Dios! mi ta spera 
firmemente pa bo misericordia i pa 
meritonan di nos Senjor Hesu Cris- 
toe, bida eterna i toer cos koe nos tin 
mester pa hajé; pasobra Bo ta infi- 
nitamente bon pa nos, todopoderoso i 
fiel na no primintimentoe. 

Den es esperanza-aki mi kier biba 
i moeri. 
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Acto di Caridad 


Mi Senjor i mi Dios! mi ta stima Bo 
mas koe toer cos, pasobra Bo ta infini- 
tamente bon den bo mes; mi ta stima 
també mi prégino asina mes koe mi 
mes, pa Bo, mi Dios. Den es sti- 
macion-aki mi kier biba i moeri. 


HISPANIA 


dolor, koe mi a ofendé Bo pa mi 
picar, no solamente pasobra mi a 
perdé cieloe, merecé fierno i otro 
castigos, ma pasobra mi a ofendé un 
Dios asina bon i grandi. Mi ta haci 
anto un propdésito firme di no haci 
picar nunca mas, i di hui toer ocasion 


i peligro di picar. 
I den es propésito-aki kier biba i 
moeri. 


Acto di Contricion 
Mi Senjor i mi Dios! mi tin masjar 


These are samples of “stilted” Papiamento, if one wishes to think of it 
as more “literary” than the language of everyday conversation, but it is, 
nevertheless, a language with “a spontaneous, up-from-the-people natural- 
ness,” as Jerome Littmann put it. 

Students who are familiar with the Mediterranean “Sabir” and the 
dialect of Malta might wonder why these did not crystallize as Papia- 
mento did. The answer is perhaps that the trade winds and the divi-divis 
are to be found only where 

Den mar Caribe 
Di brisa fuerte 
Tin un islita 

Cu yam’ Aruba, 


“SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MUST RECEIVE 
CONTINUOUS EMPHASIS” 


The greatest need, however, seems to be the training of teachers in Latin 
American backgrounds. Our teachers are the victims of the neglect of the 
past. With the best intentions in the world, they cannot overnight remedy the 
great gaps in their preparation which have left them unfamiliar with the 
geography, people, history, and language of our southern neighbors. 

Nor should the need for more study of Spanish and Portuguese be over- 
looked. No one has yet discovered a better key to understanding the culture 
and mind of a people than its language. If education is to play its proper rdéle 
in the development of hemisphere solidarity, the study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese must receive continuous emphasis. ...—Dr. Harotp E. Davis, Director, 
Division of Education and Teacher Aids, Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
in “The Inter-American Program in Education,” School and Society, vol. 
Iviii, no. 1510 (December 4, 1943), p. 435. 
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“SPANISH IS A PHONETIC LANGUAGE” 


PrerreE DELATTRE 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


HE question is not, “how many of us have uttered these words in 
class ?”—we all have—but, “how many of us have realized, after- 
wards, that we had made a false statement?” All speech languages are 
phonic, if not phonetic, all deal with sounds. What we meant was: “Spanish 
spelling is phonetic.” False, because Spanish spelling is not entirely pho- 
netic. It is more phonetic than French or English. Granted. Far more. 
But do we realize how much it lacks being completely phonetic? Let us 
investigate this a little. 
First, here is a letter that might enlighten us. It came to me directly from 
a student who could not decipher it. The author, Petra, is a Mexican girl, 
about seven years of age. I found the letter’s spelling so interesting—in 
fact, so good—that I could not resist communicating it to colleagues, who 
in turn urged me to have it published. Such a letter actually is a document 
for the history of Spanish pronunciation and its relation to spelling. Notice 
that it is only through similar phonetic documents that we know something 
about the pronunciation of ancient languages. If Chrétien de Troyes, let 
us say, had looked up his spelling in a “dictionary,” the pronunciation of 
his days would be a mystery to us, today. Here is the letter: 


Mi nonvere es Petra Ilo tengo Muncho gusto en conoserte un dia ge vengas 
Pora ca llo travago con tu ermano resive saludes de mi. 


1. Petra first disagrees with the “dictionary” and the Spanish Academy 
when she writes » for m in nombre. This is not all her fault. The dictionary 
has maliciously gotten her young mind confused on the question of n’s and 
m’s. It spells words with an m when she says m, very often: enfada, confiar, 
en paz, un buen baile (i.e., when n is closely followed by a labial) ;* and 


it spells words with an m when she says n: dlbum, minimum (where m is 
final) .? 


*T. Navarro Tomas, Manual de pronunciacién espaiiola, Madrid, 1932, 4th edition, 
91. “En la conversacién ordinaria, la transformacién de la m en m ante las oclusivas 
bilabiales p, b, p. 89. “La n ante v 
sé pronuncia como ante b,. . 

? Ibid., 88. “La pronunciacién espafiola no admite m final ante pausa, sustituyéndola 
constantemente, salvo raras excepciones, por el sonido n. Se escribe indistintamente 
harem y harén, pero en ambos casos se pronuncia [arén], plural harenes.” 
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2. Petra does not know whether to use a b or a v.* It is exactly the 
same sound to her, whatever the spelling. So, why bother? If she must 
memorize all the b’s and v’s of the Spanish dictionary, it is going to take 
her a long time. For the time being she does not even try to guess, she 
spells them all with a v, which gives her one right (vengas) and three 
wrong (ndnvre, travago, resive) in this letter. Better luck next time! 

3. She adds an e between b and r (in nombre). That e is not in the 
dictionary, but Petra heard it in her head—or at least heard a vowel 
whose sound reminded her of e rather than of any other of the five vowels. 
That vowel must have been quite strong, or Petra would not have written it. 
It intercalates between a liquid and a stop (alego) or a stop and a liquid 
(parete). It recalls the French “mute e” when it is syllabic (after two 
consonants, for instance). Navarro Tomas describes it, and says its 
duration is more than that of r but somewhat less than that of an ordinary 
vowel.* There are excellent examples of it on the records of the Spanish 
Linguaphone course. 

4. Petra writes yo with // both times she uses that word. She seems to 
know no difference, in her own dialect, between the pronunciations of y 
and Jl, and, with her usual consistence, she uses one spelling for one 
sound. Her ear is her only guide. The Castilian pronunciation recorded 
in her dictionary has made no impression on her memory, yet. 

5. In addition to “yeismo,” Petra included “seseo” in her speech. This 
is normal in Mexico. Her spelling is also perfectly consistent here. We 
saw that she used v and JI for all the sounds corresponding to these spell- 
ings in her dialect. Similarly, she uses s for all the sounds corresponding 
to this spelling for her, whether the dictionary gives s or c. We may assume 
that she would also use s for the spelling of z, but her letter offers no 
example of it. It includes only conocer and recibe with the same s that she 
uses in vengas and saludos. 

6. Mucho is spelled muncho by Petra because she clearly hears an m in 
her own pronunciation. She shows almost as delicate an ear in this case 
as when she intercalated an e in nombre (nombere). Muncho is a well- 
known dialectal, popular, and archaic form, mentioned extensively by 


* Ibid., 91. “Parece ser que en la escritura medieval la b representaba el sonido 
bilabial oclusivo, y la v el bilabial fricativo; pero hacia el siglo XVI se perdié esta 
diferencia, . . . No hay noticia de que la v labiodental haya sido nunca corriente en la 
pronunciacién espafiola; los gramaticos la han recomendado insistentemente; pero 
la Academia parece haber desistido ya de ese empefio.” 

* Ibid., 116. “Cuando la r vibrante simple va al lado de otra consenante, como en 
prado, parte, etc., se intercala entre la momentanea oclusién de la r y la consonante 
que la precede o sigue un pequefio elemento vocalico . . . Su duracién, aunque en 
muchos casos iguala y aun supera a la de la misma r, siempre es relativamente 
menor que la de una vocal breve.” 
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philologians. It is recorded not only by philologian Petra, for the dialect 
of Mexico, but by C. Carroll Marden as well in “La fonologia del espafiol 
en la ciudad de Méjico.”5 

7. Petra writes que with g instead of gu. First, she does not like adding 
an « that no one pronounces, and she is convinced that a single character 
ought to be sufficient for a single sound. Secondly, she does not hear the 
sound of [k] but something closer to that spelled with g either in paga 
or in coger (which is not very different, as we find in the next paragraph). 
Again, she is right. The Spanish intervocal [k] is often uttered with enough 
voicing and aperture to bring it closer to [y] or [X] than to [k]. Navarro 
Tomas® indicates several other cases of palatal stops voicing. 

8. Petra writes trabajo with a g (trabago). It shows that she does not 
hear much difference between a regular “jota,” [X], and a fricative g, 
[y]. This is not unusual in Spanish. [X] and [y] sound almost alike on 
the first record of the Linguaphone Course in jugando and like words. We 
must admit though that Petra is a very bold phonologist, for she classifies 
as one and the same phoneme, in intervocal position, what are generally 
considered as three different sounds: [k], [y] and [X]. 

9. Petra spells hermano without an h. She sees no more reason for adding 
silent letters like h than for omitting pronounced letters such as ¢ in 
nombre and n in mucho. Here, she will receive the support of all, except 
perhaps strict etymologists. And in the case of hermano, even the etymolo- 
gists (who want to retain the h to recall a Latin f) are wrong, for it does 
not refer back to an f this time but to a Germanic g. 

10. Finally, Petra spells saludos with an e instead of o in the last syllable. 
This is the final unstressed 0 which Navarro Tomas’ calls “relajada” and 


“El espatiol en Méjico, los Estados Unidos y la América Central, Biblioteca de 
dialectologia hispanoamericana, vol. 4, 156. Buenos Aires, 1938. “Muncho representa 
la conservacién de una forma espafiola antigua que todavia se usa en los dialectos.” 
We find two very different opinions on its development. For Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia, it came as the repetition of a prominent sound of the same word: mucho— 
mumcho; mumcho—muncho (before dental). He calls it repercusién: “aparicién de 
fonema nuevo como repeticion de uno que ya existe en la palabra y se halla en 
posicién influyente . . . En la zona mejicana abunda la repercusién de nasal: mucho— 
muncho (antiguo y general en espafiol popular) ;” (El espatiol en Méjico, etc., op. 
cit., 374) Similarly, Nyrop speaks of “phonémes parasites” which he cannot explain: 
thesaurum—trésor, locusta—langouste (Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la 
langue francaise, vol. I, 446-447). For Meyer-Libke it is a progressive nasal assimila- 
tion: the nasality of the m is communicated to the u, and even goes a little over, 
nasalizing the beginning of the plosive element of the affricate (ch), thus sub- 
dividing it into n + t, acoustically speaking (W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des Langues 
Romanes, Paris, Welter, 18890, vol. I, 519). 

* Op. cit., 138. 

"Op. cit., @. 
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which he writes with a phonetic symbol different from normal o. It does not 
occur regularly in final position, but at times the vowel is lax enough to lose 
its timbre. Then it takes a sound that recalls the French mute e—only with 
less rounding, which explains why Petra wrote it here with an e, as she 
already did in nombere. Very lax vowels of Spanish join the phoneme e, 
in her opinion. Again, she is a bold phonologist. 


In these five short lines, Petra disagrees fifteen times with the Spanish 
Academy, but only in ten different ways, for five of her disagreements 
are repetitions—wise repetitions confirming the logic of her system. In 
the letter as a whole, she applies almost perfectly the golden rules of 
phonetics : 

1. She writes nothing that she does not hear. 

2. She omits nothing that she hears. 

3. She uses consistently the same characters for what she believes to be 
the same sounds (except » for m in nombre). 

Briefly, she shows what actual Spanish phonetic spelling is. What a whole 
assembly of Academicians has not been capable of accomplishing, she 
does with the greatest of ease. And if this child is such a logical phonetician, 
we are forced to admit that every child of average intelligence would be, 
as well. But, alas! every child has to spend years unlearning what his native 
intelligence has taught him; he has to discard judgment and conform to 
the fancies of Academicians ; he must be taught observance of the rules of 
the dictionary until he is thoroughly and definitely possessed with the holy 
fear of making “a mistake of spelling!” Isn’t spelling the most ridiculous 
superstition of our twentieth century—age of preciosity par excellence— 
or was the French philologian Clédat wrong when he defined the dictionary 
as “the list of compulsory mistakes of spelling”? 


But Petra did not illustrate all the cases of non-phonetic spelling in 
Spanish. Let us list them, in conclusion. 

Truly phonetic spelling would mean strict use of a single character for 
each sound and a single sound for each character. This, of course, would 
be asking too much (Spanish uses two characters for a single sound in 
qu, gu, ch, ll, rr, and a single character for two sounds in x.) Let us be 
generous and call phonetic spelling whatever is governed by invariable 
rules, however complicated they may be (the rules of j, g, gu, s, ¢, 2, qu, 
diphthongs, place of stress, etc., are complicated indeed). Thus, having 
for the same sound g before a, o, u and gu before e and i will be ad- 
mitted as phonetic spelling. Further, we shall not include cases of partial 
assimilation such as [afoyaSo] for abogado, [dezde] for desde, [optener] 
for obtener. 
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Let us simply examine spelling from the angle of a child who is taking 
a dictation, or who is writing a theme. 

1. [X] is generally spelled g before e and i, and 7 before a, 0, w and in 
all other cases. But we find words like cajeta, cajilla, in which [X] is spelled 
j although the following vowel is e or j; and also archaic forms like Sax 
in which [X] is spelled x. Therefore a child will not know whether to 
write giro, jiro or xiro for what he hears as [Xiro], though the last case 
[X] is a practical impossibility. 

2. [6] is generally spelled c before e and i, and z before a, o, « and in all 
other cases. But we find words like zeta, zinc, which use a z although the 
following vowel is e or i. Therefore a child might write the sound [@] 
with z as well as with c, anywhere. 

3. [k] before e and i is spelled in two ways: qu as in querer, quiso; and 
k as in kepi, kilo (this, of course, occurs only in words borrowed from 
other languages). 

4. [k] before a, 0, u, and in all other cases but before e and i, is found 
in four different spellings: ¢ as in cacoquimia, cuatro; g as in quérum; k 
as in kurdo, kodak, cok, kremlin; and ck as in bock (the last three cases, 
again, concern borrowed words). 

5. b and v are two characters for the same sound, whether that sound 
is a plosive or a fricative bilabial. Efforts have been made to teach school- 
children a dento-labial articulation for v, but with no results. Even the 
Academicians spelled automévil with a v, demonstrating thereby that they 
made no distinction.’ 

6. h is always silent: hermano, ahora, enhilar, As there are over a 
thousand words with an h in Spanish, a child, after having made efforts to 
learn a good many, is tempted to add some where they are not supposed 
to be. At a certain stage he hesitates before every vowel, for silence before 
a vowel can be one of two things: h or nothing. 

7. p can be silent before a consonant. “El habla correcto admite también 
su omisién en septiembre [setjembre], suscriptor [suskritor], séptimo 
[sétimo], . . .”"* “No se pronuncia la p en el grupo inicial ps: psicologia 
[sikoloXia], . . .”2° “se pierde la p, asimismo, en el grupo pc, en algunas 
palabras cultas de uso relativamente frecuente, como suscripcidn 
[suskri€j6n] y transcripcién 

8. b can be silent before a consonant. “De hecho, aunque se escriba, no 
se pronuncia la b en obscuro [oskuro], subscribir [suskribir], substraer 
[sustraer], substancia [sustanja], substituir [sustituir], .. 

9. Between a liquid and a stop, or a stop and a liquid, a vowel often 


* Navarro Tomas, op. cit., 143. 
* Ibid., 83. * Ibid., 84. " Ibid., 87. 
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appears which is never found in the dictionary: parte [parete), algo 
[alago], nombre [nombere]. Children sometimes write it until they are 
taught not to. They usually use an e to spell it, but its sound is between 
those of e and French mute e. Navarro Tomas hears in it the same timbre 
as that of the vowel in the syllable to which the liquid belongs. The gram- 
marians rose against it and eliminated such spellings as cordénica for 
crénica, But they could not eliminate its appearance in oral languages.’? 

10. [p], the sound of palatalized n, is found in two different spellings: 
fi, as in cufiado, and ny, as in conyugal. 

11. The sound [s] before a consonant is spelled both s and x. The child 
who had just written escuchar will naturally write escursidén where the 
dictionary requires excursion. 

12. yelmo, ion and hielo begin with the very same sound in the dialect 
of the same person. This source of confusion, however, has been looked 
upon with kindness by the Spanish Academy and two spellings were allowed 
in some cases: yodo and iodo; yerba and hierba. 

This concludes our list for standard Castilian. But for one whose dialect 
includes “seseo” and “yeismo”—a Mexican, for instance—the spelling 
confusion is much more extensive. 

[s] before e and i can be spelled s as in seco, z as in zedilla, and c as in 
cesar. 

[s] before a, 0, u and in all other cases but before e and i can be spelled 
either s as in sastre or z as in zarzuela. 

Il as in llamar, callar makes a fourth spelling for the same sound as 
yelmo, raya, ion, hielo. 

This list is probably incomplete. Yet it includes, for Castilian, twelve 
cases of sounds that can be spelled each in two or more different ways for 
a total of twenty-eight different spellings; and for Andalusian, fifteen 
cases for a total of thirty-four different spellings. Since the Spanish 
alphabet has only twenty-nine letters, it is evident that in many instances 
the same letter is used to represent different sounds. 

Petra has done what she could. So have we. Now it is up to the Spanish 
Academy. 


* Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espatiol, Madrid, 1926, 213-219. 


No grammatical rules have sufficient authority to control the firm and es- 
tablished usage of language. Established custom, in speaking and writing, is the 
standard to which we must at last resort for determining every controverted 
point in language and style—Hueu Buatr, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres, 1783. 


RETURN OF A GALLEON 


James R. BRowNE 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio* 


AN OUTSTANDING example of the literary phenomenon known as 

the “higher ventriloquism” occurs in the modern poetry of the Span- 
ish language in a poem called Amores eternos* by the Mexican poet, Manuel 
José Othon, one of the predecessors if not a precursor of the modernistas. 
“Higher ventriloquism” may be defined as the ability of authors and 
poets to put words of lasting beauty, truth, or wisdom into the mouths of 
the characters they create, whether fictitious or historical, The effect when 
it is achieved may be so telling that the words themselves, retaining all the 
power of their original inspiration, will surpass fhe immediate and ephe- 
meral circumstances of the time, place, and sometimes even the manner 
of any future renditions. Such an achievement, although an act of genius, 
is familiar enough in the drama or, in poetic form, in the dramatic mono- 
logue. It is particularly familiar where the speaker is an historical figure, 
supported by the weight of great events which heighten the legend sur- 
rounding him, but it is less familiar with figures of purely literary crea- 
tion. What makes it extraordinary in this case of Oth6n’s Amores eternos 
is that the poet is not only putting this noble kind of expression into the 
mouths of characters created by art alone, but has even borrowed the 
characters from another author, personalities that have already attained 
the stature of a “mito sagrado.” They are no less than Don Quijote and 
Dulcinea. 

To say that in this poem Don Quijote and Dulcinea are seen in a new 
light and acquire a greater depth and significance than they had before 
would seem like heresy after more than three centuries of popular acclaim 
and critical study. But to say that Amores eternos contributes to our further 
and deeper. understanding of the Caballero de la Triste Figura and the 
baffling personality of his lady love, and gives them an additional lustre, 


* On leave to serve as Commander, United States Naval Reserve. 

* This poem is from Othén’s Ultimas Poestas (1888), of which Jests Zavala says, 
“Hacia 1888, edité un segundo libro con el titulo “Ultimas Poesias.” Esta obra es — 
totalmente desconocida, porque no habiendo el poeta podido pagar la edicién, el 
impresor le prendié fuego y apenas se salvaron unos cuantos ejemplares, que igno- 
ramos en qué manos se encuentren. Estos libros tenialos por no escritos.” The only 
book I have in which this poem appears is titled Manuel José Othén, Breve Anto- 
logia Lirica (Universidad Potosina Auténoma, 1943), with prologue by Jestis Zavala, 
from which his remarks above are taken. 
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is reasonable and is true, particularly in the case of Dulcinea, whom Othén 
endows with vibrant existence. The poem is given here in its entirety: 


HISPANIA 


AMORES ETERNOS 
Don Quijote y Dulcinea 
EL 


Yo soy “El Caballero de los Leones,” 

desfacedor de entuertos y sinrazones ; 

mi Norte es la justicia, la fe mi palma, 

culto eterno les rindo dentro del alma. 

Una ruda batalla fué mi existencia, 

y en el cristal sereno de mi conciencia 
brillé el destello 

de lo que es grande y santo, sublime y bello. 

Jamas impura sombra cruzé mi mente; 


Dios me inundé en su lumbre resplandeciente. 


El mundo al ver mis hechos y mi figura, 

dice que soy la imagen de la locura. 

¢Locura la esperanza, la fe, la gloria? 

2El bien y la justicia seran escoria? 

Batallar con la sombra que me rodea, 

amarte como te amo, mi Dulcinea. 

j Oh! j dime tu que brillas en el Toboso 

como el sol en los cielos, esplendoroso ! 

zes locura todo eso . . . la santa calma, 

el amor, la belleza, la luz, el alma? ... 

Si es asi, mi alma quiere seguirla terca. 

j Bendita la locura que a Dios me acerca! 

No conozco tu sombra, nunca te he visto, 

y, sin embargo, vives porque yo existo. 

Llevo tu casta imagen en mi grabada, 

invisible y oscura como la nada, 

y cuando quiero verla, tiendo los ojos 

a los del horizonte celajes rojos; 

en ellos miro el rayo de tu sonrisa, 

tu voz oigo en el eco de cada brisa... 

Por ti venci gigantes, domé vestiglos ; 

por mi vivirds siempre, siglos y siglos. 

Llorar hice las pefias de las montafias 

y estan Ilenos los libros de mis hazafias. 

Si te desencantaras, princesa mia, 

acaso, ; oh Dios!, entonces no te amaria, 
que en la existencia 

a lo desconocido va la conciencia. 


ELLA 


Asi que me idolatres por siempre quiero; 
también yo te idolatro, mi caballero ; 
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y si por mi te quejas de mal ferido, 
no temas que tus hechos ponga en olvido. 
Acabaré tu vida serena y pura, 
mas para mi no hay muerte ni sepultura. 
Verasme desde lejos, mi fiel amigo, 
la humanidad verame también contigo. 
Soy la esperanza 
que ven siempre los hombres en lontananza. 


Although it is not until Dulcinea’s speech that the climax of the poem 
is reached, there is no lack of excellence in Don Quijote’s lines. There is 
dignity, loftiness of expression, and superb poetic harmony. There is a 
steadfast recognition of the real tragedy and the final anagnorisis toward 
which the whole saga of the Quijote tends, and which is its deepest under- 
lying significance: the admission that perhaps things have not been what 
they seemed, and yet the recognition that without illusion, idealism, man 
would be lost. It is toward the unknown that man must strive; the known, 
the familiar, fails to attract. “. . . vives porque yo existo,” the Knight says; 
and yet, “Si te desencantaras, princesa mia,—acaso, ;oh Dios!, entonces 
no te amaria, . . .” The attainable withers in the hand, and loveliness must 
always be just over the horizon. But if this is madness, says the Knight, 
to long for the ideal, “la fe, la gloria,”—“el amor, la belleza—,” then let 
him follow it. 

Wherein these lines spoken by Quijote express the human longing for 
the ideal, a longing with which Quijote’s personality is so closely asso- 
ciated by all the accepted interpretations of the book, there is nothing 
startlingly new. But in the execution of the idea there is vigor, clarity, and 
simplicity, and what is an unaccustomed note in the conventional under- 
standing of the Knight—lyric emotion. “Tu voz oigo en el eco de cada 
brisa .. .” he says; and “Llorar hice las pefias de las montafias . . .” One 
is struck by the grave eloquence with which Quijote both symbolizes man- 
kind addressing the ideal, and becomes articulate, in the poetic parallel, 
in his love for Dulcinea. 

But even with all these excellences, the part spoken by Dulcinea, con- 
tinuing the same theme of the search for the ideal, surpasses Quijote’s 
speech. Dulcinea herself, the unknown, speaks; and she speaks in terms 
that can only be described as exquisite, receding at the end into abstract 
beauty—“la esperanza—que ven siempre los hombres en lontananza.” But 
the final effect is an unusual one. Symbolism proceeds from the immediate 
and the specific to the general and broader aspect of things, and that is 
indeed what Othén has set out to do and has done in this poem, adapting 
the personalities of these two literary creations to the expression of a 
philosophic principle. Yet the vivid art which he has brought to accom- 
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plishing this purpose has left an emphatic impression on the immediate 
and specific side of his parallel, so that at the same time that the figure of 
Dulcinea is blending into abstraction, we have just become aware of her 
as a woman. In fact, so striking is the effect that it appears as though the 
customary process of symbolism has been reversed, and that instead of 
going from the specific to the general and remaining there, we end up 
again with the particular; with a Dulcinea who is articulate and embodied. 

She is aware of the Knight’s persistent but noble folly, and his battered 
progress along the path of knight errantry, and yet she loves him with 
human tenderness. “Asi que me idolatres por siempre quiero,” she says. 
There is illimitable warmth and feeling in these words, as well as a great 
underlying sadness in the knowledge that she must forever remain unat- 
tainable, and one sees Dulcinea emerge into a clearly defined woman—one 
who is neither the myth of vain imaginings on the one hand, nor the comic 
lout described by Sancho on the other, but the embodied spirit of all those 
things Quijote was seeking. It is here that Othdn, in intensifying the 
original conception of Dulcinea and endowing her with life of her own, 
imparting to her through the “higher ventriloquism” the gift of poetic, 
appealing speech, has done something original and yet entirely compatible 
with the soul of Cervantes’s work. To my mind this fleeting materialization 
of Dulcinea is one of the most moving passages in all poetry. 

Manuel José Othon has been called both a classical and a modern poet.’ 
Beside the qualities of purity and clarity which we ordinarily associate 
with the classical, this poem has another quality which places it in that 
category—trationality.* For although emotion is present, it is controlled 
emotion, serenity in the midst of sorrow. Amores eternos is an artistic 
achievement of the New World. It was written by a provincial poet, a 
small town juez de paz, but one who could combine his own finished art 
with the art of the parent culture; who at the same time that he wrote of 
nature and saturated his poetry with the spiritual qualities of his environ- 
ment was also aware of, and familiar with, the artistic heritage of the old 


*“Si por clasicismo se enticnde lo que siendo antiguo continiia siendo moderno, la 
poesia de Othén sera perennemente clasica.” (Jestis Zavala, Jd., 11.) “Era Othén, 
por educacién y gusto literarios, un clasico; por temperamento, algo mas que un 
romantico, un moderno.” (Carlos Gonzalez Pefia, Historia de la literatura mexicana, 
México, 1940, 226.) 

*A poem comparable to Amores eternos in basic conception is Rubén Dario’s 
Letania de Nuestro Setior Don Quijote, from Cantos de vida y esperanza, in which 
again the personality of Quijote is idealized, so much so in this case as to become 
messianic and be identified with “Nuestro Sefior.” The mood of the poem is one of 
petulance, however, and the originality is artificial and out of keeping with the 


whole spirit of the Quijote. In spite of all this the poem has all of Dario’s customary 
virtuosity. 
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world. Indeed it can be said that when the “retorno de galeones” began 
toward the end of the last century, when here and there the products of 
the cultural heritage of Spain began to make their way back across the sea 
after contact with the New World, even improved and rejuvenated by that 
contact, such work as this of Othdn’s was part of the spiritual cargo the 
galleons carried in that “metaférico retorno.” 


O NOBLE PAN AMERICA 


John Albert Phillips 
(Tune, “America The Beautiful”) 


O Noble Pan América, tierra de fe y valor, 

do proezas se hacen sin igual, cantemos tu honor. 
O Noble Pan América, tus tierras ricas son; 

tu porvenir glorioso es; alcemos tu pend6n. 


Amigos somos y en verdad, seremos siempre asi. 
El pacto esta sellado ya con sangre carmesi. 
Hermanos somos por doquier, ligados con ardor. 
O Noble Pan América, cantemos tu loor. 


Si otros quieren guerras mil, y sangre derramar, 
la culpa no sera de ti... ; América sin par! 
El mundo entero nos vera, que dignos de honor, 

' Ilevando el pendén de paz, vencemos con amor. 


* * 


O Noble Pan America, where deeds of peace excel, 

May love and freedom gloriously with thee forever dwell. 

O Noble Pan America, with wealth and gold and grain, 

May God’s rich blessings crown thy life, thy heart, thy soul, thy brain. 


We'll be Good Neighbors, all of us, until the Judgment Day. 

Our blood-stained lands are sacred now, we'll keep them so for aye. 
Our future shall be great and fine, we'll live with one accord, 

O Noble Pan America, for this we pledge our word. 


Let other nations sharp their swords and shed each other’s blood, 
We shall be true forever more, our goal is brotherhood. 

May all the world admire our love and sheath their swords in peace, 
May we be worthy of our place till wars forever cease. 


PARICUTIN, JORULLO, AND 
RAFAEL LANDIVAR 


Georce I. DALE 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


HEN the volcano now known as Paricutin first came into existence 

in 1943 the whole world marveled, as well it might. Never before 
had scientists had an opportunity to study the birth and growth of a volcano 
before their very eyes. We are all now familiar with this phenomenon, and 
we can read a very accurate report of it given by Parker D. Trask and 
published in the periodical Science for December 10, 1943. What has not 
been generally reported in most of the stories about Paricutin is that fifty 
miles away another volcano, El Jorullo, came into existence in much the 
same way, though for the scientist the details of difference are significant. 
Trask, in his article referred to above, says: “It (Paricutin) lies within a 
region in which no previous volcanic activity has been known within the 
memory of man, though in 1759 the volcano El Jorullo, some fifty miles to 
the southeast, likewise suddenly was born, grew to a height of more than 
one thousand feet within five months, and then quieted down, never more 
to erupt violently.” (p. 501.) 

Readers of Mme Calderén de la Barca’s Life in Mexico will recall that 
she describes El Jorullo,* taking her information from Alexander von 
Humboldt’s account as published in his Essai politique sur le royaume de 
la Nouvelle Espagne.* Humboldt and the French scientist Bonpland visited 
the volcano in 1803 and obtained eye-witness accounts of the phenomenon. 
How the two volcanoes came into being can be seen from the following ac- 
counts. The first is from the English version of Humboldt’s Essai Sige 
above-mentioned : 


“In the month of June, 1759, a subterraneous noise was heard. Hollow noises 
of a most alarming nature (bramidos) were accompanied by frequent earth- 
quakes, which succeeded one another for from fifty to sixty days, to the great 
consternation of the inhabitants of the hacienda. From the beginning of 
September every thing seemed to announce the complete reestablishment of 
tranquillity, when in the night between the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, 
the horrible subterraneous noise recommenced. The affrighted Indians fled to 
the mountains of Aguasarco. A tract of ground from three to four square 
miles in extent, which goes by the name of Malpays, rose up in the shape of 
a bladder... . 


Those who witnessed this great catastrophe from the top of Aguasarco, 


* Cf. the letter dated Uruapa, 30th (i.e, November 30, 1841.) * Paris, 1811. 
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assert that flames were seen to issue forth for an extent of more than half a 
square league, that fragments of burning rocks were thrown up to prodigious 
heights, and that through a thick cloud of ashes, illumined by the volcanic fire, 
the softened surface of the earth was seen to swell up like an agitated sea... . 
Thousands of small cones, from two to three metres in height, called by the 
indigenes ovens, (hornitos), issued forth from the Malpays. . . . 

In the midst of the ovens six large masses elevated from 4 to 500 metres 
each above the old level of the plains, sprung up from a chasm. . . . The most 
elevated of these enormous masses, which bears some resemblance to the puys 
de l’Auvergne, is the great Volcan de Jorullo.”* 


Trask’s article on Paricutin states that “The first intimation that some- 
thing was about to happen was an account in the newspapers about Febru- 
ary 12, 1943, that 25 to 30 earthquakes had been felt the previous day near 
the town of San Juan de Parangaricitiro. Each day thereafter increasingly 
more tremors were reported, and on February 19 some 300 earthquakes 
occurred. The next day the eruptions started.” (p. 502.) 


The story of what happened subsequently is too well known to be re- 
peated here. 

It is Humboldt who informs us that the Mexican Francisco Javier 
Clavigero first reported the birth of El Jorullo in his Storia antica del 
Messico, published in Italy in 1780-81. Clavigero taught philosophy at 
Valladolid (Morelia) not long after the time that the volcano came into 
being.* He was expelled from Mexico, along with the other Jesuits, in 
1767, and settled in Italy, where he wrote his history of Mexico. 

Humboldt also states that “This remarkable phenomenon was sung in 
hexameter verses by the Jesuit Father Raphael Landivar (sic), a native 
of Guatimala (sic).”* Landivar, like Clavigero, sought refuge from perse- 
cution in Italy, and both became residents of Bologna, where they must 
have known one another. Landivar (1731-1793) published his Rusticatio 
mexicana in Modena, Italy in 1781. This poem, although written in Latin, 
constitutes one of the glories of Guatemalan literature. Critics at home 
and abroad still praise it for its excellence of style and form. The work is 
divided into fifteen books or chapters, with an appendix likewise in hexa- 
meter verse. Alfred Coester says of it: “Having for its topic the beauties 
and wonders of America it belongs to that Virgilian type of descriptive 
poetry so common to American literature.’”* 


* Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, translated from the original 
French by John Black, New York, 1811, 135-137. 

*In his history of Mexico he states that an account of the eruption was com- 
municated to him in the year 1766 by the governor of Michoacan, an eye-witness. 
Cf. vol. I, 42, footnote. "Op cit., p. 134. 


*The Literary History of Spanish America, second edition, New York, 1928, 445. 
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Of special interest at the present moment is Book Two, entitled Xorulus, 
in which the poet devotes 355 lines of verse to a vivid recounting of the 
birth of El Jorullo, with all the details of an eye-witness. Since he did not, 
as far as I am aware, spend any time in the state of Michoacan, one is 
tempted to conclude that he obtained his information from Clavigero while 
both were residing in Bologna." In his monitum or preface he says: “Quae 
vidi refero, quaeque mihi testes oculati, caeteroquin veracissimi, retulere. 
Praeterea curae mihi fuit oculatorum testium auctoritate subscripta, quae 
rariora sunt, confirmare.” 


The Rusticatio mexicana was published in a second edition in Bologna 
in 1782, and it is this edition from which I quote. 

To show the careful way in which the author planned each of the fifteen 
books of the Rusticatio I give in full the argumentum of the second book, 
but omit the verse references: 


Propositio, haec describendi causa, invocatio. 

Vallis Xoruliae status ante ruinam; sacchari opificio, armentisque wstructae, 
etiam avibus chortalibus, & columbis. 

Domus, & templum. 

Cladis vaticinium, Agricolarum timor, heri ad agricolas increpatio. 

Murmur subterraneum, terrae motus, Agricolarum fuga. 

Campus flammas evomit, longius agricolae discedunt, & mons é saxis efficitur, 
hiatus alii in campo aperiuntur; quibus postea obstructis, unus tantum restat. 

Magna in praedio strages, ferarum timor. 

Tempeststes horridae, Amnis gelidus abit in calidum. 

Post cladem coelum primum calidum, temperatum evadit; terraque uberior. 

Terrae motus Bononienses, eorum causa, sed B. V8 praesidio fidendum. 


As an example of Landivar’s verse I quote lines 167-179 of Book Two, 
whose argumentum is Campus flammas evomit: 


Jamque procul miseris Xoruli abscesserat arvis 
Extremum gaudens populus vitasse periclum, 
Cum nova turbatis Vulcanus monstra minatur. 
Tempus erat, quo clara suos Latonia currus 
Aethereas emensa plagas declivis agebat ; 
Quin tamen interea roseos Aurora jugales 
Annueret rapido segnis submittere plaustro, . 
Cum subito tellus horrendo rupta fragore 
Evomit Aetnaeas furibunda ad sydera flammas, 
Ingentesque globos cinerum, piceasque favillas, 
Obscura densans totum caligine coelum. 
Flammea saxa volant rutilis decocta caminis 
Et crebro tellus casu tremefacta dehiscit. 


*On page 275 of volume two of Clavigero’s History there appears the name of 
Rafaelle Laodivar (sic) in the “Lista de’ signori associati alla storia antica del 
Messico.” He is one of fifty-two subscribers from the city of Bologna. 

*i.e., Beatae Virginis. 
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Landivar, steeped in Classical literature, not only derived his inspira- 
tion for this descriptive poem from the Georgics of Virgil but also clothed 
the poem in faultless hexameters. Rusticatio mexicana is probably the 
finest example of Latin verse written in the eighteenth century. It has 
taken an upheaval of the earth to bring it again to our attention. 


EXECUTIVE SAYS MASTERY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
ESSENTIAL TO WORLD TRADE AFTER WAR 


An adequate working knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese, and other foreign 
languages will be one of the essentials which representatives of United States 
trade and industry will have to possess in meeting the challenge of competitive 
foreign trade after the war. This was the opinion expressed by Juan E. Godoy, 
Manager of W. R. Grace and Company, in an address to the Eleventh Annual 
Foreign Language Conference.* 

Mr. Godoy, who has spent the better part of his life in promoting closer 
trade and cultural ties among the American republics, observed that the gen- 
eral belief that only ten per cent of United States production was exported to 
foreign consumers was erroneous. He cited statistics to prove that as much as 
fifty per cent of the output of certain large and vital industries finds its way 
to markets abroad. More specifically, he declared that twenty-eight per cent of 
the tractors manufactured in this country, thirty-six per cent of power-driven 
metal-working machinery and fourteen per cent of automobiles were produced 
for export. 

Mr. Godoy added that intelligence and business ability were basic equipment 
in foreign trade, but insisted that “firms in the United States engaged in for- 
eign commerce should have a larger reservoir of men and women with a good 
practical knowledge of languages on which to draw.” 

“Through frequent visits to South America,” he continued, “I have had 
occasion to observe at first hand the vital necessity for American commerce 
and industry to send out representatives who have a good practical knowledge 
of the language spoken in the countries which they cover. These representatives 
should be men who can speak fluently the language of the country and thus be 
able to get full advantage of the contact between buyer and seller.” 

Observing that the post-war world would offer greater opportunities for 
foreign trade expansion than ever before in history, Mr. Godoy, himself a 
native of the Spanish-speaking world, went on to stress the importance of 
Spanish insofar as this country was concerned. 

“I am placing special emphasis on Spanish,” he said, “because the American 
republics are the natural market for our commerce and Spanish is the language 
of most of the American republics. It is, of course, important for men who go 
to Brazil to have full command of Portuguese, just as it is for people who 
intend to do business in Russia, China or any other country to have full com- 
mand of the language of the country in which they are interested.”—Release 
from Press Division, Office of Inter-American Affairs, Washington 25, D.C. 


* Held at New York University. Eprror. 


“SHOP-TALK” .. . 


SHOULD OUR RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA BE 
REFLECTED IN OUR METHODS OF TEACHING 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE?* 


José R. Patomo 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


When we speak of relations among nations today we mean a great deal 
more than the word implied a quarter of a century ago. Formerly international 
relations were confined mainly to the political and economic fields. The 
exchange of ideas flowed primarily along these two channels. Today, because 
of the tremendous advances made in communications and transportation, the 
relations among the nations of the world have become much more complicated. 
As the speed of communications has reduced space and time, diverse peoples 
have been brought closer together, and as a result of this closer contact among 
the citizenry of many nations the need for fuller understanding between them 
arises. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than in Inter-American relations. Before 
the late 1920’s the peoples of this hemisphere knew little about each other. 
It is true that Pan American conferences had been held in various countries, 
but while these meetings had accomplished some good in political relations, 
they had not served to bring the average citizens together. Bankers lent money 
to our Latin American neighbors, but their operations were carried out in the 
most impersonal way. The primary interest of our merchants who shipped 
goods to them was in the steady flow of merchandise and profits and not in 
more personal relations. Diplomats went from country to country, but some 
of them did not even know the language of the country to which they were 
accredited. 

It was only in the late 1920’s that a change came about in our relations 
with Latin America. This change was effected mainly by the aeroplane and 
the radio, and, later, by the opening of the Pan American Highway to 
Mexico City. With faster transportation and communication our isolationism 
in regard to Latin America began to break down. Then came the Good Neighbor 
Policy, which gave direction to the feeling of intercontinental solidarity 
which had been fostered by better communications. 

Today Bill Jones, American, is able to meet personally Manuel Gonzalez, 
Latin American. Neither is interested in holding conferences, nor in bank 
loans, nor in a bill of goods, nor in the intricacies of diplomatic relations. 
They are interested in each other, as you are interested in the people who 
live in the house next door, or across the street, or at the corner of your 


* An address before the Modern Language Section of the New Mexico Education 
Association, Albuquerque, New Mexico, October 28, 1944. 
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block. They want to know something about each other as human beings, 
about the ordinary processes of their everyday living. And there are millions 
of Bill Joneses and Manuel Gonzalezes. Great numbers of our peoples are 
being brought together. The implications of this new situation are quite clear: 
we must learn to understand each other or else we invite trouble. 

Since language is a fundamental tool in this process of mutual understanding, 
our schools can and must contribute to this highly desirable end by reflecting 
our closer relations with Latin America in their methods of teaching Spanish 
and Portuguese. In order to implement our protestations of good neighborliness 
we must teach our children the languages of Latin America in such a manner 
that the study of these tongues may serve not merely as rungs in the 
academic ladder but as an effective means toward understanding between our 
peoples. In other words, we must improve our methods of teaching foreign 
languages, and in the subject-matter of our courses we must emphasize our 
relations with Latin America and stress the importance of these relations 
to our national welfare and to the future of peace in our hemisphere and in 
the world. 

By improvement in teaching methods I do not mean merely the use of more 
efficient ways of imparting a knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese to our 
students. These are needed, to be sure. But it is important, I believe, that 
the teaching of these languages, or at least that of Spanish, should be 
started much earlier than is now the case in most of our schools. I think it is 
advisable to begin the study of Spanish in the grades, even before the student 
reaches the junior high school. Certainly it should be introduced no later than 
the first year of junior high. If, then, we begin much earlier and at the same 
time improve our techniques of language teaching, the student will be “tooled 
up” in time to devote later years to the use of his already acquired tool for 
the high and specific purpose of attaining a real understanding of the people 
whose language he has been studying. I see no reason why it should not be 
possible for the student to acquire by the end of his first year in senior high 
school the ability to read ordinary Spanish fluently and to understand it 
quite well in its spoken aspect. This does not mean that he will be a finished 
product with respect to the foreign language—far from it—but it should mean 
that he will be much farther ahead in it than he generally is under present 
conditions. 

There is no justification for placing the burden of teaching beginning 
foreign languages upon the colleges and universities. The lower schools should 
be able to prepare the student so that when he reaches the college level he 
will be ready to take up the study of literature and improve his knowledge 
of the language by taking such specialized courses as advanced conversation, 
composition, and formal grammar. We spend too much time on grammar in 
the high school, at a time when the student has too little vocabulary and too 
little knowledge of linguistic processes to make the time spent on grammar 
profitable. It merely adds another hurdle that the student must clear success- 
fully, leaving him too little time for learning the language through direct 
imitation. If a student comes to college with an adequate knowledge of 
Spanish, he will have from two to four years during which he can make 
profitable use of it in learning more about the multiple facets of our relations 
with Latin America, 
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With respect to methods, many foreign language teachers agree that those 
in use are ineffective. Let me say before going any further that when an 
effective teacher and an intelligent student come together methods do not 
matter very much. But such a combination is the exception and not the rule. 
And let it also be clear that I am not accusing the high-school teacher of 
Spanish of inefficiency. Because of tradition and economic limitations the 
high-school teacher is often required to be all things to all students. She 
accomplishes much under the circumstances. 

Nevertheless, much more might be accomplished if we could but change 
our habits of thinking in regard to foreign languages in general and Spanish 
and Portuguese in particular. Perhaps we teachers of language have already 
changed our attitude toward them and it is the administrative groups in our 
school organization who should change theirs. Whereas in past years the 
study of foreign languages was confined primarily to the acquisition of a 
reading knowledge, today, because of more personal international contacts, 
people are demanding that they be taught to speak the language studied. 
It should, therefore, be just as unthinkable to teach modern foreign languages 
without an audition laboratory as it is to teach physics and chemistry without 
laboratory facilities. Schools should have listening laboratories in which their 
students can hear the sounds of the foreign language effectively reproduced 
and use of this listening laboratory should constitute an integral and compul- 
sory part of the classroom work. 

What equipment should such a language laboratory have? Certainly, at 
least a supply of suitable language records. Better still, a recorder, even 
though it be of medium quality, so that the teachers can make recordings of 
lessons and the students can reproduce their own speech. And why not a 
16-mm. sound projector? Many schools already have such equipment, and 
films can be borrowed, or rented for a small fee. If we are really serious about 
teaching Spanish and Portuguese efficiently we ought to insist on the use of 
films specially prepared for our work. With such films we shall be able to 
present the language we are teaching in a more purposeful and meaningful 
manner, and, at the same time, integrate with it the pictorial element which 
can be readily understood through the eye. Thus the student will the more 
quickly and easily comprehend the language sounds because of the supporting 
evidence of the pictorial element. Moreover, in such films we can very 
effectively present much information about Latin America which would 
also help the student to a better understanding of our neighbors’ way of life. 

The use of sound devices raises the question of pronunciation. In recent 
years considerable discussion has arisen as to whether, because of our broaden- 
ing relations with Latin America, we should teach the Latin American 
pronunciation of Spanish or continue with the Castilian. Many prefer Castilian 
because it is a standard pronunciation, while there is no such thing as a 
standard Hispanic American pronunciation. Others claim that it is unrealistic 
to teach our students Castilian pronunciation when most of them will come 
into contact with Latin Americans rather than with Spaniards. It seems that 
many teachers would gladly use the Latin American pronunciation if they 
knew what is meant by that term. Many of our Latin American friends 
somewhat resent our continued use, of Castilian in most of our schools. Thus 
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this problem of which pronunciation to use is part and parcel of our relations 
with these countries. Before an intelligent decision can be made on this 
question, it seems to me that it is necessary to make accurate recordings of 
the pronunciation of educated persons in such centers as Mexico City, Bogota, 
Santiago, and Buenos Aires and make a careful and scientific study of these 
recordings. From them we can determine with considerable accuracy the 
characteristics of the pronunciation of each region. If, as I suspect, actual 
differences are minor, we can then work out a standard, noting those differences 
which are peculiar to each region. However, the pronunciation to be used in 
the films we have mentioned must always be the genuine native pronunciation 
of the country pictured. 

During the past few years individuals and organizations not thoroughly 
familiar with the processes of language learning have gone into the pro- 
duction of recordings and films intended for language teaching, particularly 
Spanish: These audio-visual aids are a step in the right direction, but those I 
have seen and heard have certain inadequacies which reduce their effective- 
ness materially. It is up to the teachers of foreign language to guide and 
control the development of these devices in order to insure their specific and 
maximum usefulness in our work. 

Let us now turn to the question of subject-matter. Under the system now 
prevailing, the average college student spends his first two years “tooling up,” 
just trying to acquire a working knowledge of the language. Since about half 
of our college population leaves the campus, for one reason or another, at the 
end of the sophomore year, the chances are that the student we have tried so 
hard to prepare to take literature courses in his junior and senior years will no 
longer be with us to take them. : 

If, on the other hand, the student, as we have suggested, should come to 
the university already possessed of an adequate knowledge of Spanish, or 
Portuguese, then, during those first two years, when we reach the greatest 
number of students, we would be able to offer a variety of courses in Latin 
American literature, history, and the like, which would, in the two years that 
we are most likely to have such a student in our classes, bring him to a real 
understanding and appreciation of the Latin Americans and their culture. 

Students learn much about the Latin Americans through reading their novels 
and their poetry, but a cursory glance through our textbooks reveals the fact 
that by far the most of the reading we give our students is prose. That we 
should read more prose than poetry is quite natural, but that we neglect 
poetry is regrettable. By all means, let us read more poetry in our classes, 
and I do not mean only poetry by the “best” authors and of the most polished 
sort, We should offer as well some of the more popular type of poetry which 
abounds in Latin America. It will be objected that poetry presents much greater 
difficulty for the student than prose. To this objection I can only say that 
poetry selections must be suited to the level of language achievement of the 
learner. Moreover, poetry should never be studied in silent contemplation; it 
should be read aloud. The student will soon get used to the unnatural word- 
order and enjoy the rhythm and the greater sharpness of imagery. 

One of the most pleasant manifestations of our developing relations with 
Latin America is the large number of songs in Spanish and Portuguese that 
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have become popular in this country. Much of the credit for making us con- 
scious of the musical treasure of our neighbors should go to the radio. Students 
of Spanish, I find, like to sing these songs, the tunes of which they have 
become familiar with from hearing them in the original language “over the 
air.” Certainly singing is a delightful way to learn some Spanish or Portu- 
guese, Many teachers do utilize such songs as part of their classroom work, 
but we have not exploited to the fullest extent the opportunities that this 
enjoyable activity offers for learning both the languages and customs of our 
southern neighbors. Isolated verb-forms and pronouns easily slip away, but 
a student will retain for a much longer period the lyrics of a Spanish song 
because the melodic pattern is remembered longer than mere word-patterns; 
the music serves to recall the words. Therefore, I strongly advocate a more 
extended and deliberate use of songs as an aid in the learning of the languages 
of America. This need not place an additional burden on the already harassed 
teacher; a knowledge of music need not be considered an additional require- 
ment for teaching language. As has been recommended above, the school 
should have some phonographic device for playing language recordings and this 
same piece of equipment can be used to play music recordings as well. I feel . 
certain that, though most students prefer to look out of the window when the 
teacher is explaining such fine points of grammar as the uses of the imperfect 
subjunctive, they will join with pleasure in the singing of a Spanish song 
even though it be full of subjunctives and other grammatical hazards. 

Turning now more specifically to our relations with Latin America, it seems 
to me that this subject can and should provide source material for the 
use of advanced conversation and composition classes. Besides our political 
and commercial relations, we now maintain contact with our Latin American 
neighbors in the more intellectual spheres—fine arts, literature, education— 
through visiting artists and traveling art exhibits, translation and exchange 
of outstanding literary works, exchange of students and professors, and the 
like. These interesting circumstances, in addition to some of the more out- 
standing factors in our political and economic relations with the countries 
to the south of us, can be made the subject of exploration by our Spanish and 
Portuguese students. We must, however, approach the subject from a personal 
angle, from the point of view of the average citizen looking for unprejudiced 
information, without trying to prove or disprove any particular theory. For 
example, our economic relations might be presented in an unbiased manner 
to show not only how our large corporations operating in Latin America have 
been able to aid in the development of those countries, but also in what way 
their operations may have been detrimental. I maintain that a textbook dealing 
with the general topic of Inter-American relations cannot use a purely historical 
treatment because it must, in addition to imparting information, also serve to 
improve the student’s grasp of language. Therefore it must be made vital, 
functional, and stimulating from the standpoint of language. Moreover, the 
Latin American point of view should be given consideration and adequate 
coverage, for true mutual understanding can only be achieved through a sin- 
cere effort to see the other fellow’s point of view, too. 

In summary, then: Speedy communications and transportation have brought 
us into closer relations with the peoples of Latin America. If these closer rela- 
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tions are to continue to be pleasant, peaceful and profitable a better understand- 
ing between our peoples must grow out of them. 

Since the importance of mutual linguistic comprehension is unquestionably 
an essential factor, I conceive it to be the duty and the privilege of our schools 
to contribute to this growth of understanding through effective teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese, which should be considered, not as ends in them- 
selves, but as tools to be used in acquiring knowledge and appreciation of the 
Latin American peoples and their culture. 

Because the great majority of our students take no more than two years 
of college Spanish it would seem desirable that their tools—working knowledge 
of the chosen language—should have been acquired in the high school or, 
preferably, the junior high school—the earlier the better—with strong emphasis 
on the practical aspects of language, leaving formal teaching of grammar 
until possession of a greater vocabulary and better knowledge of linguistic 
processes will make the time spent in grammar study more profitable. In the 
college years we can then concentrate upon affording the students opportunity 
to use the acquired language in the fields of Latin American history, literature, 
art, and the like, meanwhile teaching them to use it more skillfully and ac- 
curately. 

In order that the learning process may be speeded up and facilitated and 
greater emphasis laid upon the spoken aspects of language, I would advocate 
the provision and use of sound devices and, wherever possible, the establish- 
ment of audition laboratories which, I believe, afford to the language student 
the same additional advantages that laboratory facilities give to the students 
of the natural sciences. I further recommend that we teachers of language 
should see to it that the records and films prepared for pedagogical purposes 
adequately and specifically serve those purposes, which most of those at 
present on the market do not. 

The subject-matter of our courses should be based partly upon Latin 
America and Inter-American relations, presented in a thoroughly vital, stimu- 
lating and functional manner, and should include the Latin American view- 
point, avoiding, as much as is humanly possible, bias and prejudice. Greater 
use of Latin American songs and poetry is urged for both aesthetic and peda- 
gogical reasons. Latin American pronunciation should be used for practical 
reasons and out of courtesy to our fellow-Americans, but it is absolutely 
necessary that some standard of Latin American pronunciation be determined 
through a scientific study of the speech of educated persons in the various 
regions of Latin America. 

And, in conclusion, let me say that I do not consider that departments of 
Spanish and Portuguese should deem their objectives achieved merely by 
teaching Spanish and Portuguese with indifferent success and offering litera- 
ture courses to the few survivors from the hazards of the first few years of 
college life. In any school the department of Spanish and Portuguese is the 
one best fitted to lead our youth into a better understanding of our relations 
with Latin America, thus rendering high service to our own country, and 
making a distinguished contribution to the cause of peace not only in our own 
hemisphere but through all our world. In this we are privileged, but also 
obligated. Let us not lose our opportunity, nor fail in our duty. 
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I 


Both as a teacher of Spanish for twenty-five years and as former chairman 
of the Spanish division of the Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP) 
at City College, I should like to discuss several problems that are closely re- 
lated to the continued vitality of Spanish and Portuguese in the high schools 
and in the colleges. They are problems of which we are all aware, which we 
ourselves have aired and discussed frequently, and which the ASTP divisions 
all over the United States tried to solve and in most cases did solve. 

I am of the opinion that educational armor can be forged which will be im- 
pervious to the threats and attacks of enemies of foreign languages—enemies 
who, in my opinion, fall principally into the class of isolationists, and we have 
seen tangible evidence of what isolationism has brought down upon our peace- 
ful house. I firmly believe that the high schools and colleges all over the 
country can profit by the spirit and the intensive methods of the ASTP ap- 
proach to the language problem. In fact, a number of colleges are already 
thinking of adding, or are already adding, these techniques and putting them 
into successful practice, among them, Cincinnati, Boston, Cornell, Harvard, 
Illinois, Indiana, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Rutgérs, Yale, Vanderbilt, and 
the evening session of City College in its non-matriculated conversational 
courses. 

I hesitate to call these techniques Army or Navy methods, for in my opinion 
they are simply the direct methods of a logical, conversational approach, de- 
veloped and practiced by every alert and dynamic teacher of Spanish. The 
intrinsic difference is in the intensity of the approach under a wider scope of 
reading, grammar, composition, and conversation, rather than the evidence of 
any real radical departure. But this intensity itself is a complex procedure and 
its component parts must be analyzed realistically and practically so that it 
will be understood and appreciated by all teachers of Romance languages. The 
question is: “Why this sudden intensity ?” 

For many years we have been reading in the undergraduate prescribed 
courses of our colleges and high schools the literary masterpieces of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. The seventeenth-century works 
of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, La Fontaine, Lope de Vega, Calderén, Cervantes 
and countless others went on parade before the dazzled eyes of our English- 
speaking students—students who had had two or three years of French and 
Spanish in the high schools, and then from one term to a year of additional 
college French or Spanish. Ninety per cent of these students were no more pre- 
pared to meet: this linguistic and literary challenge than our ten-year-old 
American boys are prepared to read the masterpieces of Shakespeare, or a 
novice in music is able to analyze and understand the symphonies of Beethoven 
and Brahms. In fact, I believe that our American boys of the age of ten would 
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do a better job of reading Shakespeare than did our French and Spanish 
students in reading the foreign classics. And yet we would never think of 
giving these youngsters of ten, whose maternal tongue is English, the task of 
dissecting Shakespeare. 

As a matter of fact, in most colleges Shakespeare’s creations are put aside 
as literary delights to be studied carefully in elective courses. Therefore, I 
am convinced that the French and Spanish classics of the seventeenth century 
should also be read in the elective courses by those who are interested primarily - 
and only in literature and in the teaching of Spanish or French. It might be 
stated in addition that those very students whom we are trying to initiate into 
the beauties of foreign literature have their own troubles in writing an English 
composition, and much more difficulty in appreciating English poetry and prose, 
as attested by many teachers of English. 

What was the methodology used in reading the foreign classics? Or how was 
the problem of reading eighteenth and nineteenth-century literature ap- 
proached? Most teachers had the students translate the Spanish or French text 
into English; the result smacked of some sort of twisted literary English, rather 
difficult of comprehension. In other words, Spanish or French was being em- 
ployed to develop another language, foreign to both the teacher and the student. 
The student was then subjected to a sort of syntactical dissection, as if the 
material were Latin or Greek. Some professors went into involved literary 
discourses, and others swooned before the beauty of the poetical lines, while our 
students suffered from constant thumbing of the dictionary or from nervous 
efforts to understand the texts which are read by native, mature students of 
the lycée level both in France and in the Spanish-speaking world—students who 
have been speaking their own language for at least fifteen years. 

Moreover, paradoxical and farcical situations arose, wherein a few teachers 
of the ivory-tower class and of the intellectualized-vacuum variety would vie 
with each other as to how many students had failed their courses. The warped 
result was that the professor who had “flunked” the most students considered 
himself the better teacher and the best scholar. Meanwhile, the student was not 
even a guinea-pig—he had been totally forgotten. Or in some places even worse 
situations developed where the student was set aside completely in the mind of 
the teacher, for the instructor was doing research work in some distant century 
which was going to set the world afire, and which permitted his superiors to 
place a halo of distinguished scholarship about his brow to earn him a pro- 
motion. 

Evidently, the course might have been given for the literary delectation of 
the professor, during which the student never had the opportunity to say a word 
either in French or in Spanish. And even if he were given the opportunity to 
express himself in Spanish, what would have been the basis for the conver- 
sation? The answer unfortunately is: Material as far removed from his every- 
day life as the Spanish World is from the United States. Could he have asked 
his way through the streets of a Spanish city, or ordered a dinner in Spanish 
or entered a store to buy some camera supplies? The answer is obviously: no! 


II 


What were the dire results of these methods of approach—methods which 
may also be called intensive, or rather, methods of intensive destruction? Little 
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by little colleges started to reduce their undergraduate foreign language re- 
quirements ; elective courses began to disappear; where students had a choice 
of a foreign language, fewer registered; departments outside of liberal arts 
and sciences claimed that teachers of foreign languages were doing a poor 
“job.” Hundreds of thousands of voices arose in protest stating that students 
of languages couldn’t even form the simplest sentence and that their pronuncia- 
tion and speech were very poor. Foreign languages were attacked on all sides 
as useless, 

War clouds appeared on the troubled horizon. Fortunately, the government, 
in great contrast, indicated in no uncertain terms that all foreign languages 
were useful and smashed the concept of isolationism for the moment. Suddenly 
we realized that we needed a change in the French and Spanish curriculum. 
This was accomplished to some extent, much to the chagrin of those who could 
not understand that times were changing. But again and unfortunately—no real 
housecleaning took place. The same methods of dissection and translation were 
kept alive and applied to the reading of more modern and contemporary ma- 
terial, with some stabs at conversation in French and in Spanish. Conversa- 
tion about what? Evidently about events based upon the literary matter in the 
text and again extremely foreign to the situations and happenings of everyday 
life which are the topics that even cultured people talk about. 

For many years I have been observing students of Spanish in the colleges 
and those coming from the high schools. Large percentages—not to say most 
of them—complain that during their study of Spanish over a period of two or 
three years they have never opened their mouths to utter a Spanish word. All 
they did was translate into “English”; they did not even read the assignment 
aloud in Spanish, because three or four pages of text had to be covered in some 
forty-five minutes. Covered for what reasons? Ostensibly to meet the require- 
ments of some deadening syllabus or in fear of some end-term examination. 

This identical situation occurs in both the high schools and the colleges. What 
then has been accomplished by this method of teaching Spanish? If we re- 
flect and care to speak openly and frankly, we must come to the conclusion that 
very little—in fact, absolutely nothing has been accomplished. It might be con- 
fessed that irreparable harm has been wrought. Not only has the student re- 
mained disinterested—with motivation lacking—and avoided learning Spanish, 
but what passes for English translation has been twisted, turned or distorted, 
and has ceased actually to be real, idiomatic English. 

We as teachers and scholars know that good translation is an art that re- 
quires much more than the hour or two given to it by some indifferent student _ 
who has many other subjects to prepare. I would say that one page would re- 
quire a great deal of time before an accurate well-phrased translation is pro- 
duced, especially if we were to consider the time allowed for polishing. There- 
fore, to my way of thinking—and undoubtedly I touch a responsive chord— 
nothing has been gained in the translation from excellent, literary Spanish into 
poor, garbled and unliterary English squeaking with pain. 

We all know the classic refrain coming from the mouths of those who have 
“studied” Spanish: “I’ve had three or four years of Spanish but I can’t speak 
the language.” I believe this to be an indictment—not against us as teachers 
and scholars, but an indictment against our methods of approach. 
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III 

Now then, what did the government exact when the war broke out? Being 
very realistic it wanted soldiers who could talk French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. There was nothing startling about this directive, for many of us had 
been training our students to do just that—but in a small way. At this moment, 
I should like to state that my colleague, Professor Bernard Levy, who was 
placed in charge of the entire modern language group of the ASTP at City 
College and I had been discussing all these problems for years, and we hailed 
this occasion as one wherein we might put our realistic theories into practice. 
The methods used in our approach were the same in all the foreign languages, 
but I shall discuss here only those relevant to the teaching of Spanish, 

At City College the ASTP faculty consisted of three native Spaniards and 
three Americans. The ASTP directives indicated that the soldiers be taught to 
speak Spanish. We set about meeting the requirements of the government. 
How? We created as good a Spanish environment as could be created in a 
foreign country. Of course, New York City did offer a cosmopolitan advantage. 
We developed a medium which would seem to be impossible, at first glance, 
in the high schools and colleges because of time-limit restrictions. Spanish 
was fed to the soldiers at the rate of twenty-three to twenty-five hours a 
week, of which from thirteen to fifteen hours were spent in Spanish conver- 
sation. 

I shall set forth some idea of the classroom procedure. Before meeting to 
teach our respective classes, which numbered about twenty-five for the so- 
called laboratory course and which broke up into groups of twelve or thirteen 
for the direct method conversational periods, our Spanish faculty would meet 
to determine which grammatical point and which idioms were to be learned for 
that day. 

Note that only one grammatical point was stressed in one day and only three 
usual, conversational idioms were selected. The student soldier would meet that 
grammatical point three times that same day in different classes; the gram- 
matical point was clothed in different Spanish sentences which were drilled and 
which each student had to be able to express in good conversational Spanish. 
The idioms were treated in like manner, so that after this intensive treatment 
the grammatical point and the idioms were woven into many good Spanish 
sentences and imbibed by the student. 

In all three conversational periods we required the students to learn perfectly 
the model sentences which were in the conversational manual or on mimeo- 
graphed sheets. Then the teacher would vary the conversational topics and 
sentences, so that they also-became part of the student’s subconscious makeup. 
Students in pairs were called to the front of the room, standing before the class 
so as to become accustomed to addressing groups, and to gradually diminish 
timidity in talking to strangers and foreigners. The soldier noticeably developed 
confidence in himself and in his conversational ability. 

After the conversational hours came the courses in “area,” where the 
students at the beginning of our ASTP courses were given lectures in English 
on Spanish area and culture. After a few weeks all the lectures were conducted 
in Spanish and students asked their questions and conducted their discussions 
in Spanish. This procedure went on for close to eight months. From time to 
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time outside lecturers were called in to give the students varied expressions 
of specialized opinion. 

So then, the soldiers ate, spoke, and lived Spanish in Spanish restaurants, 
clubs, circles, lectures, and movies. They sang Spanish songs and listened to 
recordings of varied types of Spanish music, while we gave them the idiomatic 
spoken structure with which to cope this new form of life. We worked out 
telephone conversations in Spanish between them and the native teachers so 
that they would be able to understand a native voice over the telephone, es- 
pecially if the government were to think of placing them in a foreign country. 
The soldiers did not read literary Spanish either in play or in novel form, ex- 
cept of their own volition. And many of them were seen in the college library 
doing exactly that during their spare moments. However, they received lec- 
tures on literary Spanish. 

Some fifty of them became well-rounded products; but ten who had been 
very weak from the beginning, although somewhat improved, still were so. In 
spite of the ten weak students out of some sixty soldiers, our students com- 
piled, on the government examination administered orally by a Spaniard, the 
enviable average of 87.5 per cent, one of the highest in the country. 


IV 


Some may be curious to know what sort of texts we used, and why. We used 
conversational texts which had Spanish on one side of the page and the 
corresponding English version on the opposite page. This type of book elimi- 
nated the annoying, time-consuming thumbing of vocabularies and dictionaries. 
The English on the opposite page was never read and simply served as a guide 
when the soldiers studied and recited their Spanish conversational lessons. 
After the lessons were learned the instructor would change and vary the ques- 
tions in Spanish so as to encourage different forms of structural replies. The 
soldiers were requested to use Spanish in the barracks. They spoke everyday 
Spanish minus the literary frills. They spoke in Spanish about everyday life 
and events such as: the restaurant and the ordering of meals; the use of the 
automobile, its parts and repair in case of a breakdown; the use of the camera 
and its related materials; the cleaning and the making of the beds in the bar- 
racks; the sending of letters and telegrams; life on board trains, ships and 
aeroplanes; visits to the doctor and the dentist; the buying of railway, ship 
and moving-picture tickets with their environmental and resultant situations; 
dancing terms; the barber-shop and the beauty parlor with their particular 
conversations; visits to the museums and aquariums; the terminology of foot- 
ball and tennis, and countless other topics whose particular vocabulary they 
seldom encountered in literary texts. The soldiers would enact radio broadcasts 
and build up conversations concerning the playing of varied athletic games. They 
would think up many different situations and act them out together. And of 
course they learned a great deal about military terminology. 

After the soldiers had left City College and the ASTP was discontinued by 
the government, the same methods of approach were continued in the Evening 
Session unattached, non-matriculated conversational courses. Only this time 
we started from scratch with students who knew no Spanish or Portuguese. 
The former ASTP faculty prepared the conversational mimeographed ma- 
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terial. We all know that the direct method of teaching language has been tried 
for many years. But there seems to be something unreal and artificial in holding 
up before a class the traditional pen and pencil and asking what is this, what 
color is it, et cetera. I believe that if teachers were to use the laboratory or 
workshop method and develop among themselves graded conversational lessons 
built on one or two simple grammatical points, we would go much farther in 
our language teaching. I should like to submit here for your perusal a simple 
lesson developed by the former ASTP faculty, a lesson that can be taught as 
conversational material after the pronunciation of the beginner has been care- 
fully developed and drilled. In fact, the following is the first unit lesson of an 
organized conversational series taught to students after four hours of care- 
fully drilled pronunciation. 


EI soldado: j Buenos dias !, sefiorita Lépez. 

La sefiorita: Buenos ; { Cémo esta usted? 

EI soldado: Bien, gracias; y usted? i Esta su padre en casa? 

La sefiorita: Si, sefior, esta arriba. 

El padre: No, Juanita, estoy aqui. | Qué sorpresa tan agradable! | Cémo! ¢ Usted por 
aqui? 

El soldado: Sefior Lépez, j qué alegria! 


EI soldado: Estoy en Madrid de visita slo por un dia, Desgraciadamente, por la tarde 
estoy de servicio en el cuartel. 

EI sefior: Desde cuando esta usted (Vd.) en el ejército? 

El soldado: Desde el mes pasado. 

EI sefior: g Desde el primero de abril? 

EI! soldado: No, desde el quince. 

EI sefior: { Esta Vd. contento con la vida militar? 

El soldado: Asi, asi. 

EI sefior: | Vaya, vaya! El soldado nunca esta completamente contento. 

E]! soldado: Hombre, sdlo porque no estoy en casa. 

El sefior : ¢ Esta el cuartel muy lejos de aqui? 

El soldado: Esta bastante cerca. A dos pasos. 

EI sefior : | Dispense! j el teléfono! 


The student is required to memorize half a conversational unit at a time. The 
English version on the opposite page acts as a guide; it is not to be read. The 
exact meaning of each Spanish word is to be found in the vocabulary. The 
grammatical points, which in this lesson revolve about the verb estar, are ex- 
plained at the end of the lesson. It is absurd to think that a language can be 
taught without grammar, for, as we all know, grammar is the art or science 
of speaking well and correctly. Only, we do not have to teach grammar in 
isolated, non-related sentences or ideas. Grammar should be clothed in live, 
conversational material which the student absorbs rationally and subcon- 
sciously. Pairs of students come to the front of the room and re-enact the 
scene of the unit lesson. Then the teacher asks questions in Spanish on the 
text and later varies the questions. The student hears and speaks only Spanish. 
After each five lessons, the teacher should work out a regrouping of the 
Spanish questions on all the material and the student is asked to give indi- 
vidual talks on a topical combination of the five lessons. The students, then, 
from their seats ask questions in Spanish of the student delivering the talk. So 
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that my colleagues might witness the results of this method of approach, I 
invited Professor José Martel to visit one of my beginners’ classes. He ex- 
pressed his amazement at the Spanish-speaking ability of the students, who had 
studied Spanish for only six weeks, four hours a week. These students gave 
combined prepared talks in front of the room on a visit, on meeting a friend in 
the street, on renting a room in a hotel, on learning how to drive an automobile, 
on going to the movies and on being in a railway station. 


Now the concluding question is before us: How can these intensive methods 
of approach be translated into action in the high schools and colleges all over 
the country? First, the number of hours allotted to modern foreign languages 
should be doubled or increased. In the high schools the number of hours could 
stand as they are, provided that the conversational method is favored to the 
extent of three periods a week, one for grammar and one for simple literary 
readings. In the post-war planning this type of program might be considered. 
In the colleges the hours should be increased or doubled for the first year so as 
to form about one-third of the freshman number of scheduled hours. Four 
hours could be devoted to conversational units, two to grammar and four to 
diverse materials, such as: reading of simple, live literature (preferably plays) ; 
civilization; recordings and radio broadcasts. After students have finished an 
intense year of this type of language study, and after they feel they have really 
accomplished something and have learned to express themselves in a foreign 
language, I do not believe that there will be any problem as to whether they will 
continue or not. In fact, I feel there will be more literary and civilization elec- 
tive courses with this method of approach than we have now. Students will be 
extremely desirous of continuing a language when they feel that they can really 
talk it. Some colleges are already trying this type of a program and the results 
will be vitally interesting. 

There is no doubt but that our prime needs are articulation and better co- 
operation among the elementary schools, high schools, and colleges with refer- 
ence to Spanish, French, and Portuguese. In the October, 1944 issue of His- 
PANIA will be found (pages 424, 425, and 426) the fourteen recommendations 
of “The Teacher Training Workshop on Inter-American Relations” and the ten 
proposals of “The Language Teachers Association of New York City.” They 
are extremely realistic and down-to-earth recommendations and proposals that 
every teacher of a modern language should read, and which should go a long 
way in solving our language problem. I should like to add some additional 
features which were not considered, Namely the question of reading. How 
much and what should be read? Reading per se in the intensive approach should 
not start before the end of the first year of conversational work has been com- 
pleted. Then the students should read easy material about the Spanish-speaking 
world, the dramatic events of the lives of the liberators of the South American 
countries, Spanish and South American history and culture. But most important 
of all: this material should not be read in class, but at home and then discussed 
in Spanish by the teacher and students, permitting students to give talks on the 
subjects in front of the class. For the advanced courses in the high schools and 
in the colleges, the courses should become broader and more mature, I believe 
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that the most effective material to stimulate conversation from reading is a 
lively, contemporary play in the hands of an alert, dynamic teacher. So then, 
with an harmonious blend of unit conversations, with well-clothed grammatical 
points and wisely-selected readings within an intensive Spanish, French, and 
Portuguese program, and the emphasis on speaking Spanish, French, and 
Portuguese as our educational armor in a post-war period, there is no doubt 
(if we do not repeat the mistakes of the past) but that our high-school and 
college administrations will listen sympathetically and understandingly, and 
will be convinced when we ask for more hours to be devoted to the teaching 
of Spanish, French, and Portuguese. 


THE DAY OF A TYPICAL AMUNDSENITE: A SERIES—A 
LIGHT APPROACH TO A SERIOUS MATTER 


Cart E. HanKwItz. 
Amundsen High School, Chicago, Illinois 


The series of ninety-nine sentences which follows isthe result of search 
for a practical solution to those difficulties that lie in the way of the high-school 
student who is beginning to talk Spanish. The students in our school are not, 
for the most part, the sort of students one reads about in books or cheerful 
magazine articles. They are not eager to read anything at all; not even in Eng- 
lish, certainly not in a foreign language. The idea of spending several years 
creating such a skill for themselves would strike them as proof of a peculiarly 
unattractive form of madness. They long neither to answer nor to make up for 
themselves questions—serious, cute, or droll—based on the Spanish versions 
of “The Three Bears” or that other favorite of theirs, “This Little Pig Goes to 
Market.” This is the very sad truth, in spite of the fact that they are lucky 
enough to find these little masterpieces, one in each of their texts. 

Our students want merely, but very emphatically, to be their own very 
healthy, very charming selves. They are intelligent, warm-hearted and of a 
frankness which beguiles when it does not slay. Upon those great dust-heaps of 
learning by which we teachers set such store they turn the eye which sees not, 
and toward us, bright-smiling salesmen of the unmarketable, the unhearing ear. 
They cleave with a fine loyalty to that alone through which they see, across the 
vast deserts of learning, the lovely mirage of their turbulent, unique, and 
thrilling lives, It is not that they mind learning a bit of Spanish; as a matter 
of fact, they are eager to learn it, but on their own terms, and with as little as 
possible of “book-larnin’.” We who know so much that we can split a summer’s 
paradise into months and weeks and days, and can measure ecstasy itself in 
minutes to arrange it for the radio, have forgotten the tremendous immediacy 
of childhood’s urges, the power it has to obliterate in an instant the past and 
the future and to seize on the passing moment. Our students know, as we can 
only feebly guess, the colorless quality of trips to alien lands that will almost 
certainly never be theirs. 

They are sure of one thing only: that they are alive right now. The glamour 
of the Spanish Main pales beside the breath-taking romance of the lives of 

those whom we blandly limit as “students,” beside the unbelievable characters 
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who are framed for a moment in the glass of the classroom door or run free 
through the larger vistas of the windows opening on the campus. We older 
folks have by now forgotten that Balboa’s first long look over the Pacific was 
a pretty dull affair when you compare it with what lies within easy reach of 
the naked eye inside our own school walls, a mere nothing beside the thrill of 
many a telephone call. We have forgotten too that waking from a dream about 
a language teacher might quite legitimately hold its own for sheer terror and 
relief with any favorite tall tale we may like to bring up, however well spiced 
with Aztec priests or mammoth boa constrictors. A more supple approach, and 
a bit more of a sense of humor, might not come amiss. 

Considering that the chief problem which faced my pupils was the fluent use 
of verb and pronoun, I sat down one night, the first of a number of nights, 
and listed the verbs that in any case they should have to learn in order to 
finish their first year’s work in the grammar they use. From that list I con- 
cocted the series that follows in almost its present form, applying the verbs 
unrelentingly to the daily life of my young people. We add the learning of this 
series to the bare essentials of grammar and to a good bit of reading, intensive 
and extensive, in both English and Spanish. We have found that the series fixes 
in the mind several score of verbs that put backbone into the student’s ability 
both to speak and to read, and that, as a sort of corollary, the reading, easier 
now and much more pleasant, broadens the student’s ability to form variations 
on the series and so adds variety to his conversations. The use of these 
sentences has accomplished something not much less than a miracle in getting 
students who never would so much as try before actually to talk. Besides, it 
slips in a good number of nasty little points of grammar without leaving in the 
eager mouth the usual bitter taste. 

Within these innocent-looking phrases lie imbedded forty-nine verbs of the 
-ar conjugation, nine of the -er, eleven of the -ir, and sixteen of the most 
common irregular verbs (so that, outside of the series, one need work on only 
a few irreconcilables: caber, conocer, saber, traducir, traer, valer, venir). The 
series includes radical-changing verbs and orthographic changes in -car, 
-gar, -zar, -ger, and -guir. They are learned in the only way that is valid for 
them or for other verbs: in sentences, which are easily remembered and which 
offer in themselves something of a reward for the task of memorizing them. 
Besides, this study of the verb, there is drill on difficulties as varied as the 
following: the substitution of the definite article for the possessive adjective 
when speaking of parts of the body (Nos. 7, 10, 85) or of articles of clothing 
(13, 24); the form and position of the pronoun objects, direct (25, 47, 52, 62, 
79, 81) and indirect (55, 56, 58, 63, 65) ; the use of the reflexives; the neces- 
sity for certain prepositions after certain verbs (14, 16, 23, 67, 91, 93). 
Nothing lends itself more easily than does this series to teaching the affirmative 
and negative commands, as the great number of reflexive verbs drills in the 
troublesome variation in position of the pronoun objects. The subjunctives too 
emerge from the haze of theory into a natural atmosphere when used in ex- 
pressions as close to home as “My mother wants me to come home early to- 
night.” 

It is, of course, possible to present the series to a class in many ways. We 
have found the form suggested by Walter V. Kaulfers in his Modern Lan- 
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guages for Modern Schools (page 15), the most effective one, although at the 
start it works very slowly. We combine this form with the use of contrasting 
pairs of adverbs of time or manner taken from a list based on the suggestions 
of Frederick Bodmer in his The Loom of Language (especially the figures on 
pages 134, 135, 137, 138, 139) and checked against the texts we use and the 
idiom and word lists of Keniston and of Buchanan. Not all of the sentences 
lend themselves to treatment with opposing pairs of adverbs. In such cases 
one substitutes nouns or whole phrases, but one takes care to keep the verb 
itself intact. The series reaches the class in something like this form: 


—iNo se despierta Vd. temprano todos los dias? 


—No, sefior. No me despierto temprano todos los dias; me despierto tarde todos 
los dias. 


—iNo se despiertan Vds. temprano todos los dias? 


—No, sefior. No nos despertamos temprano todos los dias; nos despertamos tarde 
todos los dias. 


In our first semester we teach the whole series, in the first and third persons, 
singular and plural, as above, but in the present indicative only. In the second 
semester we concentrate on the preterite and imperfect tenses. In the third, 
we work on all the remaining tenses, including those of the subjunctive, but 
neglecting the relatively rare imperfect subjunctives in -ase and in -iese, and 
completely ignoring the future subjunctive. 


THE DAY OF A TYPICAL AMUNDSENITE 


1. I wake up. Me despierto. 

2. I. hear the alarm. Oigo el despertador. 

3. I get up. Me levanto. 

4. I turn off the alarm. Cierro el despertador. 
5. I take a bath. Me bafio. 

6. I dry myself with a towel. Me seco con una toalla. 
7. I brush my teeth. Me limpio los dientes. 
8. I shave. Me afeito. 

9. I dress. Me visto. 

10. I comb my hair. Me peino los cabellos. 
11. I eat breakfast. Me desayuno. 

12. I read the newspaper. Leo el periddico. 

13. I put on my overcoat. Me pongo el abrigo. 
14. I say good-bye to my mother. Me despido de mi madre. 
15. I go downstairs. Bajo la escalera. 

16. I leave the house. Salgo de la casa. 

17. I walk along the street. Ando por la calle. 

18. I stop at the corner. Me paro en la esquina. 
19. I wait for the street-car. Espero el tranvia. 
20. I give up hope. Pierdo la esperanza. 
21. I keep on walking. Sigo andando. 
22. I get to school three minutes late. Llego a la escuela con tres minutos de 

atraso. 

23. I enter the school. Entro en la escuela, 
24. I take off my overcoat. Me quito el abrigo. 
25. I leave it in my locker. Lo dejo en mi armario. 
26. I go to my classes, Voy a mis clases. 
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I listen to my teachers. 

I ask questions. 

I answer other questions. 

I take notes. 

I recite. 

I turn in my homework. 

I buy War Bonds or Stamps. 

I pick up paper from the floor. 

I have a good time with my friends. 
I eat lunch. 

I play basketball in the gym. 

I fall down. 

I hurt myself. 

I swim in the pool. 

I take a shower. 

I go home. 

I do the shopping. 

I carry the purchases to the kitchen. 
I do my homework. 

I write a letter. 

I mail it. 

I eat dinner. 

I telephone my girl-friend. 

I promise to call for her. 

I wear my new suit. 

I go with her to the Aragon. 

I dance with her. 

I see that she is cuter than ever. 
I introduce my friends to her. 

I teach her some new steps. 

I go for a walk with her. 

I offer her a Coke. 

I stay with her until ten. 

I am very happy. 

I realize that I ought to go home. 
I take her home first. 

I thank her for the evening. 

I feel very sorry not to see her again 
until the next day. 

I say to her, “Until to-morrow, kid.” 
I run to the street where the street- 
car passes. 

I get on the car. 

I pay the conductor eight cents. 

I sit down. 

I look out of the window. 

I almost forget to get out. 

I come to. 

73. I get out of the car. 

74. I go up to my room, 

75. I switch on the light. 

76. I undress. 
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Escucho a mis profesores. 

Hago preguntas. 

Contesto otras preguntas. 

Saco apuntes. 

Doy la leccién. 

Entrego el trabajo escrito. 
Compro bonos o sellos de guerra. 
Recojo papel del suelo. 

Me divierto con mis amigos. 
Tomo el almuerzo. 

Juego al balén en el gimnasio. 
Me caigo. 

Me hago dafio. 

Nado en la piscina. 

Me ducho. 

Vuelvo a casa. 

Voy de compras. 

Llevo las compras a la cocina. 
Preparo la leccién para majfiana. 
Escribo una carta. 


Telefoneo a mi novia, 

Prometo ir a buscarla. 

Llevo mi traje nuevo. 

La acompafio al Aragén. 

Bailo con ella. 

Veo que es mas mona que nunca. 

Le presento a mis amigos. 

Le ensefio unos pasos nuevos. 

Me paseo con ella. 

Le ofrezco una Coca Cola. 

Me quedo con ella hasta las diez. 

Soy feliz. 

Me doy cuenta de que debo volver a casa. 
La acompafio a su casa primero. 

Le agradezco su compafiia. 

Siento much no volver a verla 

hasta el dia siguiente. 

Le digo,—Hasta maifiana, chica. 

Corro a la calle por donde pasa el tranvia. 


Subo al tranvia. 

Pago ocho centavos al cobrador. 
Me siento. 

Miro por la ventanilla. 

Casi me olvido de bajar. 
Vuelvo en mi. 

Bajo del tranvia. 

Subo a mi cuarto. 

Enciendo la luz. 

Me desnudo. 


La echo al correo. 
Ceno. 
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77. I remember that I still don’t know my Recuerdo que todavia no sé mi leccién de 
Spanish lesson. espafiol. 
78. I look for my book. Busco mi libro. 
79. I find it. Lo hallo. 
- 80. I want to learn the lesson well. Quiero aprender bien la leccién. 
81. I review it. La repaso., 
82. I learn it by heart. La aprendo de memoria. 
83. I am able to repeat it. Puedo repetirla. 
84. I am satisfied. Estoy contento. 
85. I wash my hands and face. Me lavo las manos y la cara. 
86. I set the alarm. Pongo el despertador. 
87. I drink a glass of water. Bebo un vaso de agua. 
88. I open the window. Abro la ventana. 
89. I turn out the light. Apago la luz. 
90. I go to bed, Me acuesto. 
91. I think of my friends. ’ Pienso en mis amigos. 
92. I fall asleep. Me duermo. 
93. I dream of my Spanish teacher. Suefio con mi profesor de espafiol. 
94. I am afraid. - Tengo miedo. 
95. I wake up crying. Me despierto llorando. 
96. I realize where I am. Me doy cuenta de donde estoy. 
97. I smile. Me sonrio. 
98. I laugh, Me rio. 
99. I fall asleep again. Me duermo otra vez. 


BY AUTO TO LATIN AMERICA: A TRAVEL VOCABULARY 


Compiled by Witt1s Knapp Jones 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


(For conversation classes who want to discuss in Spanish an auto trip over 


the Carrera Panamericana, here are useful words, including technical ex- 
pressions. ) 


adjustment el ajuste 

alignment la alineacién 

to arrest aprehender, detener 

axle el eje 

battery el acumulador 

bearings los cojinetes 

blowout el reventén 

body of car carroceria 

to brake frenar: (mown) freno (de mano, automatico) 
brake drum _ el tambor de los frenos 

to break hacerse pedazos; break (speed limit) exceder la velocidad permitida 
breakerstrip capa protectora 

bruise magullamiento, magulladura 

bulb (light) 1a luz, foco eléctrico 

bump sacudida 
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bumper defensa 

car el coche, autémovil 

carburetor el carburador 

carcass (of tire) el armazén 

chains cadenas 

chassis el chasis, el armazén 

to check (air pressure) comprobar (mirar) la presién del aire 
chauffeur el chofer 

to choke dar aire; (noun) el aire 

clutch garra, el embrague 

to coast dejar muerto el motor 

to collide chocar, atropellar 

collision el choque 

cylinder cilindro 

damage (to car) averia 

dashboard tablero 

to dent abollar: (moun) abolladura, mella 
detour la desviacién 

to drag (tow) remolcar 

to drive manejar, conducir 

dual breakers bandas protectoras gemelas 

fan (of auto) ventilador; —belt correa del ventilador 
to fasten amarrar 

fender’ salpicadera, guardofango 

to fix (repair) componer, arreglar 

floating power el poder flotante 

garage el garaje 

gasoline gasolina 

gearshift palanca de velocidades 

generator el generador 

glass vidrio; unbreakable—vidrio irrompible ; shatterproof—cristal inastillable 
globe (for light) foco 

to grease dar una lubricacién; (moun) grasa 
handle (of door) mango 

headlight la luz, linterna delantera 

hood (of auto) capota 

horn bocina, klaxon 

ignition encendido, ignicién 

inner tube tubo, cAmara 

“jack-rabbit start” arranque de golpe 

to jack up levantar con gato; jack (moun) gato 
license licencia; —plate placa 

mileage el kilometraje 

to miss (motor) fallar 

motor el motor 

oil el aceite 

to overload sobrecargar 

to park estacionarse 
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pedal el pedal 

to puncture picar; (noun) pinchazo 

quart litro (really 1.056 gts.) 

radiator el radiador 

recap recoronamiento 

to repair reparar, componer, arreglar 

retread rebandamiento, recauchamiento 

rim aro 

running-board estribo 

scuffing estorcimiento 

seat asiento; front—asiento de enfrente; rear— ... de atras 

shatterproof glass vidrio inastillable 

shaft (of steering wheel) el arbol 

to “shimmy” sufrir balanceo 

signs along highway ayisos en el camino 

skidding patinamiento 

spark-plug bujia 

speedometer velocimetro 

spring el muelle 

squeal (of brake) rechinamiento 

to start quickly arrancar 

starter la chispa, el arranque 

steer guiar; steering wheel—el volante 

to stick in mudhole atascarse en el lodo ; 

to stop parar(se); a quick stop—frenando de repente 

synthetic rubber caucho sintético 

tail-light el faro de atrds 

throttle el acelerador de mano 

tire llanta, neumdtico, goma; back—de detris; front—delantera; spare—de 
repuesto 

tireboot guaranche, parche 

tourist camp campamento de turistas, los courts 

to tow remolcar 

traction la traccién 

traffic cop el agente del trafico* 

transmission la transmisién, el regulador de velocidad 

tread banda (de rodamiento) 

tube (tire) cAmara, tubo 

to twist torcer 

twisted (crooked) chueco (tuerto) 

upholstery tapeceria 

valve vdlvula: —cap tapa; —core macho 

vibration la vibracién 

wear el desgaste 

wheel rueda 


*In slang (Mexico), el mordelén, [Editor.] 
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window (of auto) ventanilla 

windshield wiper el limpiador del (or de las) parabrisas 
wire el alambre 

wrecking (towing) car el remolcador 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL PEACE* 


Vircinia Banpt 
Grossmont Union High School, Grossmont, California 


We have extensive study of foreign languages to facilitate fighting a global 
war—but what of a global peace? Occasionally we hear references to “our 
shrinking world,” and to the fact that nations are moving closer together as 
transportation improves. There are many evidences of this: the airplane, 
which can reach any part of the earth in three days; radio communication, 
which can deliver a message to any country in seven minutes; a vast increase 
in ships to move persons and goods; the transportation of military and civilian 
officials from one continent to another; and a significant increase in foreign 
language study. This is all the more reason why a world-wide program for 
teaching modern foreign languages is necessary. This program would tend to 
aid better understanding among the peoples of all countries. 

Today more people speak Chinese than any other language on earth. Yet 
in 1939 few Americans, excluding those Americans of Chinese ancestry, could 
speak or read Chinese. By contrast, in China every secondary-school student 
has been required to study English. A high proportion of officials in the Chinese 
Government speak English fluently. 

The United States Army after Pearl Harbor instituted an intensive foreign 
language training program in approximately twenty languages. The courses 
concentrated upon the spoken idiom, not upon reading, because the Army was 
interested in helping soldiers and officers to get on with other people. The 
result has been that several thousand additional Americans now have an 
elementary knowledge of Chinese, Japanese, and many other foreign languages. 
In our post-war relations with the world these languages will be more im- 
portant than ever before. These soldiers and officers will once more become 
civilians and go out into the world to seek their occupations. The foreign 
language study they had will aid them in many ways to set up businesses in 
other countries of the world, thus bringing about a kind and friendly attitude 
toward all the nations. This attitude will help to bring lasting global peace. 

On November 19, 1944 the New York Times sent a questionnaire regarding 
the Army language teaching methods to fifty colleges and universities. Nearly 
all the institutions replied that they plan to retain some of the features of the 
Army’s intensive teaching methods. This will make possible a much shorter 
period for learning foreign languages and therefore serve as an effective means 
of strengthening global culture relations. 


* We are indebted to Miss Camille A. Baker, co-sponsor with Eugene Vinson of the 
Grossmont Student Pan American League, for this student paper, the winning essay 
in a contest conducted by the League. The author was a sophomore at the Grossmont 
Union High School. The essay was read at the annual banquet of the Pan American 
League held in San Diego April 12, 1945. 
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Cultural cooperation between nations implies a mutual effort to disseminate 
knowledge of each other’s civilization, and a mutual desire to understand each 
other. To strengthen cultural relations between nations of the world the 
United States Government established as a part of the Department of State 
in 1938 the “Cultural-Cooperation Program.” The Department sends special 
educational films to nations of the Western Hemisphere. These films cover a 
variety of subjects. In war-time it is natural for these films to concern military 
activities. Other films range from technical treatments of engineering, den- 
tistry, agriculture, public health, and map-making, through such subjects of 
broader appeal as sports, geography, travel, and industry, to simple instructional 
films for elementary schools. 

Experience has shown that films displayed in foreign countries attain 
markedly better results if the commentary is translated into the local language. 
The use of these films will be invaluable after the war to help restore people to 
their natural status and develop a better understanding between all the peoples 
of the world—not only to bring together the people of the United States and 
the other nations but to have an inter-relationship between all the countries of 
the world. 

The use of the radio can improve our cultural relations and therefore pro- 
mote the use of foreign languages and the feeling of friendliness among all 
nations. The question of program content, of how radio can be used for better- 
ing cultural relations, is interpreted differently by different nations. Its use 
for political ends, through the distortion of truth, is an accepted method used 
by the Axis powers in their programs to South America and many other 
countries. How can the people in the United States best combat this propa- 
ganda? The answer is to use the method which is going to have the greatest 
effect in promoting world-wide solidarity in the long run, and that is to give 
a true picture of ourselves and our ideals. Any programs that have the taint 
of propaganda for political ends would immediately arouse the latent distrust 
of all the other peoples. Only by constant vigilance and effort can radio 
strengthen and sustain the friendly relations with them. 

Musical programs are of real importance, as music is an international lan- 
guage of its own. Classical and popular music both contribute to this; but 
folk songs and folk music of the different countries could be used advan- 
tageously toward this goal. 

Another radio program that would contribute much is the sports programs. 
Close to the heart of listeners in the countries of the world are their sports. 
When the Chilean riders participated in the Madison Square Garden Horse 
Show, the event was followed with tremendous interest by listeners in Chile. 
Boxing matches, skiing events, and the Indianapolis Speedway races are other 
types of sports events which tend to develop a sympathetic understanding 
among the peoples of each country. By means of these and many other broad- 
casts especially produced for listeners all over the world, the United States is 
able to give a truthful picture of a cross-section of American thought, politics, 
and the way of life. But this picture must be presented in a constantly better 
and more efficient manner if we are to create the understanding of ourselves 
in the nations of the world which is so essential for all of us if we are to 
obtain a global peace. 

The necessity of foreign languages has been proved in many historic and 
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dramatic happenings in this World War. For example, a magazine article told 
of a group of American prisoners who were treated better just because one 
woman could speak Japanese. The Russians know and understand the value 
of foreign languages. They even learn slang idioms. Asked to define “straight” 
a Russian student answered “without chaser.” 

The barrier of language which separates the peoples of the world is con- 
ceded to be one of the great problems impeding world-wide understanding. 
Unless people can speak each others’ languages they cannot hope to attain a 
common consciousness. 

For a global peace people need to understand each other and develop a 
friendly relationship. So if we are to attain a global peace, and make it a 
lasting peace, the study of foreign languages in every country of the world 
will be necessary. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY READING 
KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION IN MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES FOR MASTER’S OR DOCTOR’S 
DEGREE CANDIDATES 


The Reading Aim 


The aim of the reading examination in modern foreign languages is to deter- 
mine A.M., M.S., or Ph.D. candidates’ ability to use French, German, or 
Spanish as tools of research. The ability to read is tested by requiring the 
candidate to translate into English without the aid of a dictionary a passage 
in French, German, or Spanish. The material is selected from a book or article 
dealing with some phase of the candidate’s field provided by the student’s 
major department. 


What Is Acceptable English? 


Literary style is not considered in rating examinations, but it is expected 
that an intelligent, usable translation will be made. In response to the question: 
How literal shall I make my translation? there is only one reply: literal 
enough to show complete comprehension of the foreign passage, free enough 
to make readable, idiomatic English. 


Preparation 


Preparation for the reading examination depends almost entirely on the 
candidate’s ability and previous language experience, and so it is difficult to 
give specific advice as to the method to be used for study. It should be said, 
however, that two years of language study in college are considered a minimum 
of preparation. 


How Much Grammar? 


Since the reading examination does not test knowledge of formal grammar 
as such, candidates are frequently at a loss to know how much grammar they 
must master. 

In general it may be said that an accurate recognition acquaintance with all 
the parts of speech is necessary for the understanding of foreign material. A 
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list of these would include nouns, articles, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
subject and object pronouns, and verbs. For the verbs an accurate recognition 
of all forms governing persons and tenses is required, and it may be said 
parenthetically that a large proportion of candidates is found wanting here. 
Negation and negative modifiers are of supreme importance, for it is obvious 
that a person using a foreign article or book who fails to distinguish between 
positive and negative statements cannot be said to have any degree of reading 
ability. In an inflected language like German attention should be paid to the 
case endings, particularly the genitive and dative, singular and plural. 

It is recommended that the student who has had no previous training in the 
language in which he is to be examined should acquire a thorough recognition 
acquaintance with the main phases of the foreign grammar. This can be done 
through enrollment either for credit or as an auditor in the elementary course 
in the foreign language, or, in rare and exceptional cases, by independent study. 


The Vocabulary Problem 


Many students of foreign languages claim to find the learning of vocabulary 
the most difficult problem of foreign language learning. It is therefore essential 
that the student should adopt some systematic means of learning and checking 
vocabulary. Word lists and flash cards are both useful devices, as are the word 
books and vocabulary lists available at book stores. 

Of especial importance are the categories of adverbs, adverbial connectives, 
and prepositions. It is these words that make connected discourse possible, and 
it is ignorance of these words that accounts for the largest percentage of 


failure in the foreign language reading examinations. Following is a sample 
list of such words: 


adverbs adverbial connectives prepositions 
however in order to _ by 
now so that from 
since as soon as to 
therefore as long as before 
around while behind 
consequently provided that up 
thus, etc. although, etc, down, etc. 


Special Vocabulary 


There is, it is true, a specialized vocabulary used in each field of learning. 
Botany, sociology, literature, economics, for instance, each have specialized 
terms that the student of the field must know in order to read foreign lan- 
guage materials in his field. Familiarity with this vocabulary is expected of 
all candidates as a matter of course. It is advisable, therefore, as part of one’s 
preparation for the reading examination, to read a book or books in the foreign 
language, dealing with one’s specific field. 


Idioms 


Most difficult of all in the study of language, is the mastery of the peculiar 
turn of expression characteristic of each language. Most of these expressions 
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are not literally translated into English. Lists of the most important of these 
idiomatic expressions are to be found in any foreign language grammar, and 
in most word lists.—Reprinted from mimeographed “Suggestions” to graduate 
students. 


SHIPBOARD VOCABULARY 


Compiled by Witt1s Knapp JoNEs 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


(Since a conversation class wanted to take an imaginary sea-voyage, we 
compiled a vocabulary of all the words that the students needed. They are 
offered here for the amusement and information of other classes.) 


afternoon tea las onces 

to anchor anclar, atrocar 
antenna la antena 

bad weather la tempestad, tormenta 
bar, lounge cantina, salén 
bath bafio 

berth cama 

boat el buque, el vapor 
boatman (to go ashore) fietero 
boiler caldera, horno 

Bon voyage! j; Feliz viaje! 
bottom, keel fondo 

bow, prow proa 

bridge la puente 

cabin el camarote 

captain el capitan 

cargo carga 

chair (deck)  silla de cubierta 
course rumbo 

crew la tripulacién 

customs office aduana 

day’s run singladura 

deck cubierta 

deck tennis el tenis sobre cubierta 
dining salon el comedor 

dock la muelle, darsena 
engine maquina 

engineer el maquinista 

first mate piloto 

freight el flete 

funnel ventilador 

galley fogén, cocina 
gangplank plancha, pasamano 
good weather bonanza 

to go ashore desembarcar, ir a tierra 


rf 
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hatch escotilla 

hoist gria 

hold bodega 

lifeboat lancha (or bote) salvavidas 
life-preserver salvavidas 

lottery on ship’s run loteria de la singladura 
lounge, bar salén, cantina 

mast el mastil, palo 

mate piloto 

ocean océano (disregard accent) 

ocean trip el viaje por mar 

officer el oficial 

passageway pasillo 

passenger pasajero 

passport el pasaporte 

to pitch cabecear: (moun) el vaivén 

pool on ship’s run _polla para la singladura 
port (city) puerto 

port (side) el babor 

porthole ventanilla, portalén 

port of call escala 

propeller la hélice 

purser contador, sobrecargo 

railing barandilla 

rigging cuerdas, cables 

to roll bailar, moverse, balancearse 
rudder el timén 

to sail navegar, viajar 

sailor marinero 

‘saloon el salén: dining—el comedor 

to be seasick marearse; (moun) el mareo 
seasick remedy remedio (medicina) por el mareo 
showerbath ducha de agua fresca (salina) 
shuffleboard juego de tejo 

to sink irse a pique, hundirse 

smokestack chimenea 

starboard el estribor 

stateroom el camarote 

steerage la gente de tercera (clase) 

stern popa 

steward camarero (del salén, bafio, etc.) chief—mayordomo 
stickers (for baggage) etiquetas 
swimming pool piscina, natatoria 

tide marea (alta or baja) 

tonnage el tonelaje del barco 

waiter mozo: head—mayordomo 
waterline linea de flotacién 

wave ola 
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weather tiempo: bad—tormenta, tempestad ; good—bonanza 
wireless cabin casilla del telegrafista 

wireless message mensaje por telegrafia radiografica 
wireless operator telegrafista: “el chispa” 


FIVE OFFICIAL LANGUAGES AT SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFERENCE 


The “official languages” at the recent United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization at San Francisco were Chinese, English, French, Rus- 
sian, and Spanish. The interpretation and translation bureau, headed by 
Guillermo Suré, Chief of the Central Translation Division, Department of 
State, employed some one hundred fifty interpreters, translators, reviewers, 
and control clerks, mostly drawn from governmental agencies in Washington, 
ranging from the Library of Congress to the War Department, but with as- 
sistance also from the Pan American Union, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and the League of Nations staff, according to an account by JoxHNn C. 
MetcaLrF in the New York Herald-Tribune for June 3, 1945. 


“FOLLOWING LINES OF LEAST RESISTANCE MOST DAM- 
AGING CHARGE AGAINST PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION”, 
SAYS BAGLEY; “AS MUCH OF AN INJURY TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN TIME OF PEACE AS IT HAS BEEN 
PROVED TO BE A HANDICAP TO THE 
NATION IN TIME OF WAR” 


... In any case, the war has demonstrated only too clearly the unwisdom of 
any educational policy that encourages the following of the lines of least re- 
sistance upon the part of pupils and students who are competent to undertake 
the types of learning that are both basic and “exact and exacting.” The most 
damaging charge against the Progressive school of educational theory is that 
its teachings, however worthy their intent, have always tended to do pre- 
cisely this—even though actual school practices remain untouched by the 
positive virtues of these teachings. Warnings against this tendency in peace- 
time resulted only in subjecting those who voiced such warnings both to ridi- 
cule and to something akin to professional ostracism. But the tendency is 
as much of an injustice to the individual in time of peace as it has been proved 
to be a handicap to the Nation in time of war,—W. C. Bactey, Ph.D., Ed.D., 
LL. D., Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Editor, School and Society; former president, National Council of 
Education; former president, National Society for the Study of Education; 
former president, Society of College Teachers of Education, in “Are There 
‘Essential’ Secondary-School Subjects?,” School and Society, vol. lviii, no. 
1509 (November 27, 1943), pp. 419-420. 


EDITORIALS... 


IS THE OLD PREJUDICE AGAINST FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES STILL AT WORK? 


In his stimulating article “Foreign Languages and Trends in Education” 
published in the August issue of Hispania, Dr. I. L. Kandel, Professor 
of Education in Teachers College, Columbia University, points out the 
anomaly between the attitude of the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association regarding the teaching of foreign 
languages, as revealed in Education for All American Youth, and its 
leadership in the movement for education for international understanding. 
“It is somewhat paradoxical,” says Professor Kandel, “that the Educational 
Policies Commission, which has assumed a leading position in the campaign 
for education for peace and international understanding, should have failed 
to appreciate the importance for this end of the place of foreign languages 
as the basis of international understanding and cooperation.” 

Dr. Kandel also quotes from the annual report of the President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, as follows: 


We need, of course, to make sure that our own doors and windows here at 
home are open. For while the war did not seal us off as completely as France 
and Poland and Norway were sealed off, it nevertheless found us unprepared 
in terms of language and knowledge and understanding to live intelligently 
with our neighbors in the closely knit world of the twentieth century. There 
has been a parochialism about America and her attitude toward other 
nations which only now is beginning to break down. 
The matter of language is a case in point. 


In discussing What the High Schools Ought to Teach (the thirty-six 
page report of whose “general thesis” Education for All American Youth, 
according to Dr. Kandel, is “virtually an expansion to 421 pages”) Pro- 
fessor Kandel points out the fallacy of placing responsibility for educational 
failures “upon subjects qua subjects rather than on incompetent instruc- 
tion and faulty distribution of pupils” and says “It would have been well 
if the Committee had devoted more attention to this issue” (the need for 
more competent teachers in our high schools) “instead of proceeding to 
its ‘Criticism of Conventional Subjects’ ” which resulted in the suggestion 
that foreign languages be replaced by “a course in general language.” 

Education for All American Youth appeared in 1944, when we had been 
at war for three years. If there was any excuse for educational obsuran- 
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tism regarding the importance of foreign languages in What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach of 1940, there was little or none for a similar 
attitude after the outbreak of the war, with all the renewed emphasis on 
“open doors and windows” to which Dr. Fosdick refers. 

Even some “scientific” educationists seem to lose their objectivity when 
they come to consider foreign languages. In the Review of Educational 
Research for June, 1945, an issue devoted to “General Aspects of Instruc- 
tion: Learning, Teaching, and the Curriculum,” we find in the chapter on 
“Curriculum” this paragraph (page 213): 

There is apparently some popular reaction from modern practices. This 
reaction is not supported by research. Research could, however, assay the 
amount of this reaction and ascertain its causes. Many changes in curriculum 
have taken place during the war years. These changes have usually been 
made in response to emergency demands and have not been carefully thought 
thru (sic) and evaluated. Research is needed to test the value of these programs. 
What are the best types of intercultural education, for example? Wéill the 
study of Spanish promote understanding of our South American neighbors, 
or could equally good or better results be obtained in less time thru planned 
units in the social studies?* Should such content be offered in separate units, 
or should it permeate many phases of the whole curriculum? 


Here is an instance of the mind-set against foreign languages that so 
often plays hob with the scientific objectivity of some educationists when 
foreign languages are mentioned. The authors of the chapter were doubt- 
less unconscious when they wrote the italicized sentence that the way in 
which it is expressed tends to foster a pre-judgment against Spanish and 
in favor of social studies units. Indeed, their very choice of words—ex- 
emplified by “equally good or better results,” “in less time,” “planned 
units”—in my opinion betrays an antagonistic mind-set and suggests in 
advance the answer that “research” is expected to give. 

If we really want an answer, based on scientific, objective research, to 
the question that the authors seem to have had in mind, would not the fair 
and objective way to state the problem have been something like this? 


What are the best types of intercultural education, for example? Take the 
case of our Spanish-speaking neighbors. (Not “South American” neighbors, as 
loosely and inaccurately used by the authors, since “South American” in- 
cludes the Brazilians, who do not speak Spanish, and excludes our near 
neighbors, the Central Americans, Mexicans, Cubans, and the other Spanish- 
speaking people of Middle and North America.) How can we best pro- 
mote understanding of these neighbors? Through well-planned and com- 
petent instruction (1) in Spanish alone; (2) in social studies alone; or (3) 
in a combination of Spanish and social studies? Which approach, or 


* Italics ours. 
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combination of approaches, will give the most effective results in the shortest 
time? 

Having posed the question fairly and objectively, let’s have a fair and 
objective controlled experiment, with carefully-matched teachers, carefully- 
matched classes, and equal opportunities for planning to meet the specific 
objective set : promoting understanding of our Spanish-speaking neighbors. 
Testing and evaluating the results achieved might be extremely difficult, 
but our testers and measurers assure us that they can measure anything. 
. This problem would offer them a challenge calling for all their skill and 
experience, as well as for the “new instruments and better perfected instru- 
ments of evaluation” of which the authors of the chapter from which I 
have quoted speak in another place. Solving the question of separate units 
versus permeation of the whole curriculum would be another problem. 

Until we do have controlled experimentation and reliable and valid test- 
ing and evaluation, any suggestions that “equally good or better results” 
can be obtained “in less time” through social studies classes than through 
Spanish classes represent pure opinion. Like the converse opinion, they 
would seem to be out of place in a scientific discussion of educational 
research problems. 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 


“A FIRST CITIZEN OF ALL THE AMERICAS” 


In September Dr. Leo S. Rowe completed a quarter-century of service 
as Director General of the Pan American Union. Characteristically, the 
occasion passed without fanfare. It was observed only by those most closely 
connected with Dr. Rowe’s activities. Yet a legion of friends and admirers 
throughout the Americas will, I am sure, in their hearts take thought of 
what we all owe to Dr. Rowe’s unselfish service for twenty-five years to 
the cause of Inter-American understanding and cooperation. Especially is 
this true of those who, with Dr. Rowe, long ago realized how important 
it is that the language barriers that divide the Americas be reduced through 
increased knowledge and mastery of Spanish and Portuguese here and of 
English in Hispanic America and Brazil. In Dr. Rowe the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese has always had a sympa- 
thetic friend and a loyal and outspoken supporter—an attitude that has 
been shared by his distinguished subordinates in the Pan American Union, 
who have found in his leadership inspiration and encouragement that have 
meant much to our cause. 


Others will doubtless speak of Dr. Rowe’s specific contributions to the 
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field of international relations, economic, political, and cultural. We wish 
only to pay friendly tribute to the modest and gracious Director General, 
who has labored so long, so devotedly, and so effectively to make the Union 
a genuine agency of understanding. His wise, discriminating, and business- 
like administration of the affairs of the Union constitutes a memorable 
contribution not only to the service of our common country, but to the 
Inter-American spirit and to the cause of human brotherhood throughout 
the world. Dr. Rowe’s friends among our members will join in the good 
wishes that must be coming to him in abundance from all parts of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


We take pleasure in reprinting below the editorial that appeared in the 
New York Times of September 18, 1945. 


A FRIEND OF THE AMERICAS 


Dr. Leo Stanton Rowe is celebrating this month the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his appointment as director of the Pan American Union. The lives of the 
man and the organization have been so closely linked for so long that it is 
difficult to think of one without thinking of the other. Rowe is the Union. 
The Union is Rowe. We can think of no other person who could better have 
steered a non-political organization through the recent stormy years. 

Even before his appointment as Director of the Union, Dr. Rowe had 
taken an active interest in Latin American affairs, He was a member of the 
McKinley-appointed commission that codified the laws of Puerto Rico in 
1900-1901. In 1919 he was Chief of the Latin American Section of the 
Department of State. No other American is better or more affectionately 
known south of the border. Quietly, efficiently, and unremittingly he has 
labored to better relations among the American republics. In the best sense 
of the word, he is a first citizen of all the Americas. 


A MODEST SCHOLAR PASSES 


Cecil Knight Jones, Professor Emeritus of Spanish American Literature 
in The George Washington University, died September 26, 1945. Born in 
1872 in California, he received the degree of B.Litt. from the University 
of California in 1897, and was Instructor in Latin and Reference Libra- 
rian in that institution from 1897 until 1900, when he came to Washington 
to accept a position in the Library of Congress, in whose service he rose 
to be Chief of the Classification Division. In 1915 he joined the staff of 
The George Washington University as a part-time Instructor in Spanish, 
and he maintained his active connection with the University until his retire- 
ment, becoming Assistant Professor of Spanish American Literature in 
1924, Professorial Lecturer in 1931, Adjunct Professor in 1934, and 
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Emeritus Professor in 1936. In 1919-20 Jones and I jointly offered a 
course in Spanish American Literature, one of the first in the country, 
and from that time until his retirement he devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to that field, which he was one of the first American scholars to 
cultivate thoroughly and in which he came to have a preéminent position 
because of his intimate and extensive knowledge of Latin American books 
and authors. He was for many years entrusted with the purchase of all 
books in the Hispanic field by the Library of Congress, and he played an 
important part in the initiation of The Hispanic Foundation. On the estab- 
lishment of the Hispanic American Historical Review he became its official 
bibliographer, and began the publication of the “bibliographies of bibli- 
ographies” that culminated in the issuance, under the auspices of the 
Review, of his Hispanic American Bibliographies: Including Collective 
Bibliographies, Histories of Literature, and Selected General Works 
(Baltimore: 1922), of which he published continuations in 1926, 1929, 
1931, 1933, 1934, and 1937. He also contributed articles to the Review, 
to World Affairs, and to Hispania, notably “Suggested Readings in 
Spanish American Prose” (HispaNt, iii, 207-212, 1920). He also edited, 
in collaboration, a Spanish reader, Trozos escogidos, published in 1931, 
and (with our colleague Professor Antonio Alonso) an edition of Payré’s 
Sobre las ruinas, published in 1943. He had projected several other text- 
books at the time of his death. The work on which his reputation will rest, 
however, is his Hispanic American Bibliographies, of which a second edi- 
tion, A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies, was published by 
The Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress in 1942. In preparing 
this revised and enlarged edition he had the assistance of one of his former 
pupils, James A. Granier, who subsequently gave his life while serving 
our country as a Marine officer in the Pacific area. 

“C. K.,” as his friends affectionately referred to him, was not a creative 
scholar in the usual sense, but that he was a genuine scholar many special- 
ists in the Latin American field will bear solemn witness. Many an article 
or note in a learned publication written by others had its germ in a sug- 
gestion or observation of his, and many a publication was improved or 
saved from errors of commission or omission by receiving a critical reading 
at his hands. He was little known outside of his professional fields, which 
might be symbolized by the Library of Congress and the University ; but 
he had a host of friends, many of whom he never met in the flesh, through- 
out Latin America, with whom he conducted a voluminous personal cor- 
respondence ; some of them, like José Toribio Medina, Manoel de Oliveira 
Lima, and Daniel Samper Ortega, have gone on before him. His desk in 
the Library and, later, his comfortable home in Chevy Chase with a wife 
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who shared his interests, was the Mecca that drew visiting Latin American 
men of letters as soon as the “protocol” visits had been achieved. His 
private collection of Latin American books was a delight to investigate, 
and he was always generous in permitting its use by others. 

Never a “popular” lecturer (his appeal was to those who had already 
developed literary tastes), Jones nevertheless had the faculty of stirring 
the interest of his students. Washington and the country can produce 
many younger men and women who found inspiration to work in the 
Hispanic American field in a course with Cecil Knight Jones at the Uni- 
versity or a contact with him at the Library. He leaves behind him warm 
and grateful memories in their hearts as well as in the hearts of scholars 
and writers of maturer years throughout the Western Hemisphere. He 
produced one of the foundation stones and essential tools of Hispanic 
American literary scholarship in his Bibliography of Bibliographies. He 
lived a useful life, from which his country and the wider patria of scholar- 
ship and international understanding will continue to benefit as long as his 
book or its successors continues to be used. Such a man has not lived in vain. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


“IF EDUCATION. DOES NOT ALLURE HIM—” 


I may teach a boy to saw wood by suggesting that we play “Education in 
Cuba.” We may imagine ourselves a committee for supplying the island with as 
many teachers as possible, both men and women. Oak sticks will furnish men, 
and pine sticks women (the softer sex); every sawing will make one more 
teacher, and every sawing though a knot a superintendent. This clever scheme 
has at least the merit of an undisguised attempt to make a hard job less dis- 
agreeable, and does not interfere with the clear understanding on the boy’s 
part that he is sawing wood to help the family, just as Meg, Jo, Beth, and 
Amy, when they called the four hems Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and 
talked about each continent as they went along, knew perfectly well that they 
were working. No imaginative device, however feeble, will take away the 
manliness of a boy who knows that work is work, and makes play of it when 
he honestly can; but nothing debilitates a boy more effectively than the notion 
that teachers exist for his amusement, and that if education does not allure him 
so much the worse for education—LeBaron R. Briccs, former Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, and former President of 
Radcliffe College, in his School, College, and Character (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1901), pp. 41-42. 


“QUOTES” Conducted by the Eprror 


“EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE”* 


STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 


Teachers of English and teachers of the modern foreign languages, conscious 
of common objectives and many bonds of common interest, are thinking today 
of a common problem—language in the post-war world. We realize that the 
world has grown infinitely smaller, and we look forward after the war to the 
creation of a coherent social, economic, and political interdependence which 
we can call “one world.” 

It would be ideally simple if this “one world” could have but one language. 
Unfortunately that seems now to be physically impossible, even if an over- 
whelming military victory makes it politically possible for us to impose one 
language upon the world. There are still all the languages of the United Na- 
tions from which to choose. Only with very bad grace can we assume that the 
one language must be English when two of our Allies, Russia and China, have 
larger populations than we, and have done as much or more than we so far 
toward winning the war. 

Many of us believe that Basic English or other forms of simplified English 
may perform a valuable service, under limited conditions, in international 
diplomacy, law, or business, but that in some ways they present greater diffi- 
culty to the average foreign learner than ordinary English; and that, in any 
case, they do not solve the chief problem. We shall neither create nor preserve 
our “one world” by imposing one language upon it, no matter how simple or 
how ideal that language is. Neither the universal Latin of the Middle Ages 
nor the universal French of the eighteenth century made the nations under- 
stand each other. What matters supremely is not a common medium of ex- 
pression, but a common soul. It is the meeting of minds and the will to under- 
stand, the sense of common objectives and mutual dependence; these are the 
things we must cultivate first of all. If Germany should win the war, the 
world language would be German, but it is not fitting that we should impose 
our own concept and pattern of life upon other nations. If international co- 
operation means anything, it means the acceptance of the principle that each 
nation has equal dignity, and that all meet on an equal footing to contribute 
their share to the commonwealth. 

For us to impose English as the standard language for the new world would 
be equivalent intellectually to setting up tariff barriers, cultural trade laws, to 
which every idea that seeks admission to our country should conform. Instead, 


* Reprinted, with permission, from The Journal of Education (6 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.) for February, 1944 (vol. exxvii, no. 2), pp. 60-61. Dr. Freeman is 
Vice-President of Middlebury College, Dean of the Middlebury College French 
School, and former President of The American Association of Teachers of French. 
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we should insist upon intellectual free trade. In the ready and equal exchange 
of ideas from all sources our intellectual standard of living will be enriched. 
We should be impoverishing ourselves foolishly if we insist that the stores of 
cultural and inspirational wealth of the whole world must stop at our threshold 
and be repackaged, wrapped, and labelled according to our specific directions. 
We Americans rightly set high store by genuineness and authenticity, but we 
forget that no thought is really geunine to its maker unless clothed in the 
language in which he expressed it. 

Every language in the world which has reached the stage of a literary and 
artistic medium has something to contribute to that cooperative unit which we 
call “one world.” Every civilized nation has created in its culture and ex- 
pressed through its language its distinct personality. The real joy in the study 
of a foreign literature begins when one catches the first glimpse of its inti- 
mate personality. The success of our post-war world and its program for 
durable peace will depend essentially on how well all its members understand 
each other. Each nation should be encouraged to develop as thoroughly and 
as significantly as possible within the limits of peaceful objectives its own 
genius and its special contributions to human progress. Each nation should give 
expression to these contributions in its own language; and every other nation 
should endeavor to become acquainted with those contributions through large 
numbers of its citizens who know the language. We must be sure of two-way 
communication between all members of our world. Some of the efforts to 
understand must come from us; we must meet our neighbor half way. There 
are many reasons for us to be modest and learn from him. Language will be 
no barrier if we strive as faithfully to understand him as he strives to under- 
stand us. 

Our goal as language teachers is clear and challenging: to develop in our 
pupils a mastery of the language we teach; to train their minds to grasp and 
evaluate the ideas by which all men live; and to create in them such a sense 
of the inter-dependence of all human knowledge and expression that they will 
listen humbly and seek to understand, whether the language they hear be Eng- 
lish or Swahili. 

[The foregoing article is the author’s own résumé of an address prepared and de- 
livered by him before the New England Association of Teachers of English.] 


TRAVESURAS LINGUISTICAS* 
Aronso REYES 

La otra tarde, un amigo norteamericano me preguntaba: 

—2zCémo se explica que en espafiol se lame “manzana” a una fruta y tam- 
bién al bloque de casas comprendido entre varias calles? 

Yo me puse impaciente: 

—No se explica de ningun modo. La lengua no es de origen estrictamente 
racional. Asi es, y se acabé. No hay que buscarle tres pies al gato. 

Pero ese fino maestro del ingenio y las letras, Enrique Diez-Canedo, que nos 
Oia, se acercé y le dijo con una piadosa sonrisa y con una sorna inefable: 

—Sabe Ud.? Asi como en la ciudad se ven las manzanas amontonadas y 
separadas una de otra, asi se ven también las manzanas en un cesto de frutas. 


* Reprinted from La Nueva Democracia (Julio, 1943), pp. 24-25. 
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Yo recordé entonces un caso de anfibologia semejante en la lengua inglesa. 
El verbo “to bind” quiere decir “ligar o atar” y también “encuadernar o echar 
pastas”, y tener un barco “bound for” es tenerlo “surto” o dispuesto a zarpar 
para tal o cual destino. Asi se explica el equivoco de cierto film que, bajo el 
titulo de “Camino de Marruecos”, acaba de pasar por los cines de México: 
los personajes, al averiguar que van “bound” para Marruecos o “camino de 
Marruecos”, se comparan con el gran Diccionario Webster que se vende 
“empastado en marroqui (que asi se dice en nuestra lengua por el natural de 
Marruecos, y no “marroqui” con acento grave, como lo repiten constantemente 
los locutores de radio, refiriéndose al nombre de una calle de esta capital). 

Y esto me llevé como de la mano a una de las mds sabrosas anécdotas de la 
vida literaria madrilefia en mis tiempos. Sucedid que cierto erudito, antes de 
llegar a serlo y alla en los dias de la insegura juventud, tradujo del inglés la 
célebre biografia de Cervantes escrita por Fitzmaurice-Kelly, y como atin no 
era muy ducho en achaques cervantinos ni dominaba la lengua extrafia, la 
dichosa anfibologia del “bound” lo llevé a una lamentable confusién: donde el 
autor decia que Cervantes habia sido providencialmente rescatado de su 
cautiverio en Argel cuando ya lo tenian a bordo de una nave “surta” para 
Constantinopla, donde lo iban a vender junto con otros esclavos, el traductor 
entendiéd que Cervantes habia sido rescatado, tras de haber ido “atado“ como 
esclavo a Constantinopla, 

Pues bien, nuestro inolvidable don Francisco A. de Icaza, a quien nada se 
le escapaba, cayé en el disparate y escribié un donoso articulo llamado mds o 
menos: “De cémo Cervantes, después de muerto, fué atado hasta Constanti- 
nopla, donde jamds estuvo en vida”. La risa fué general, y todavia oigo las 
carcajadas. El erudito en cuestién, que ya para entonces lo era y tenia mejores 
estudios, en vez de confesar lisa y llanamente su pecadillo juvenil, quiso 
defenderse alegando la anfibologia de la palabra. Y don Francisco le retrucé, 
de rayo: “Y entonces ¢por qué no se le ocurrié a Ud. echarle pastas a Cervantes, 
puesto que eso quiere decir también la malhadada palabra?” 

En estos asuntos lingiiisticos, uno de los sofismas populares mds socorridos 
consiste en querer explicar la lengua por la sola légica, cuando la fantasia y el 
capricho tienen en esto buena parte. El afan légico lleva a la postura mistica 
de los antiguos analogistas, que creian ver una correspondencia misteriosa de 
esencias entre el objeto y el nombre que se le asigna para poder mentarlo, En 
los estudios de semdntica se cita este ejemplo de tales estratificaciones men- 
tales, que pueden conducir hasta la perturbacién psicolégica: 

Dice un nifio en la clase: 

—El sol es masculino y la luna es femenina. 

El profesor precisa: 

—No, la palabra “sol” es masculina, pero no el objeto sol; la palabra “luna” 
es femenina, pero no el objeto luna. Pues zqué si al sol se la Ilamara “luna” y 
a la luna se le Ilamara “sol”? 

Y el nifio, contundente: 

—No puede ser, maestro, porque el sol sale de dia y la luna sale de noche. 

Lo que también nos recuerda el caso de aquel guia de viajeros que, al 
acercarse a la ciudad de Soria, exclamaba, ufano: 

—Y aqui tienen ustedes, sefiores turistas, la ciudad de Soria, como su mismo 
nombre lo indica. 
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EXPLORING FOR MUSIC* 


GILBERT CHASE 
Supervisor of Music, NBC University of the Air 


The Music Series of the NBC University of the Air, MUSIC OF THE NEW 
WORLD, now in its third year, has probably gone farther than any other 
radio program in covering the entire field of Western Hemisphere music. In one 
season alone, we performed works by more than one hundred composers of 
North and South America. The series has brought to life much music which 
would otherwise remain unknown and unheard on the shelves of research 
libraries. 

The search has often taken on aspects of adventure. Working in the Li- 
brary of Congress, I went through book stacks looking for every kind of 
publication which might have reference to Latin American music. Strangely 
enough, I discovered that often the best sources for music were books dealing 
with other subjects. In Argentina, for instance, histories of the theater and, 
literature contained the most valuable material on music of that country, and 
a general history of Ecuador rewarded me with many examples of Ecuadorian 
music, some of which we performed recently on our program relating to Quito. 

When I started to work on MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD, one of my 
objects was to put on the air as much as possible of the music I had been ex- 
ploring, including every phase of Latin American music, from simple folk- 
songs to complex modern orchestral works. In addition to the research work 
required to produce these programs, I have retained contact with musical 
composers and scholars all over Latin America. I have found them willing to 
cooperate in spite of time and distance, which often presented formidable ob- 
stacles. For example, in the program on provincial cities of Mexico, we 
needed music of the early colonial period of Morelia and knew that the Mexi- 
can composer, Bernal Jiménez, had catalogued and performed some of this 
music. I sent him a request for an overture by an eighteenth-century Mexican 
composer, Antonio Sarrier. Not only did Sefior Bernal reply by wire that he 
had the overture, he sent me the score and parts by air mail. Here is an ex- 
ample of real cooperation ! 

In our next Philadelphia program featuring the Centennial Exposition of 
1876, we are anxious to perform the “Hymn for the Centennial of American 
Independence,” written for that occasion by the famous Brazilian composer, 
Carlos Gomes. I wrote to my good friend, the eminent Brazilian musicologist, 
Dr. Luiz Heitor Corréa de Azevedo, and learned from him that the music of 
this hymn was in the possession of the composer’s daughter, at present living 
in Rio de Janeiro. The latter gave permission for a microfilm of the score to 
be made, and it is now on its way to New York. Barring an unforeseen acci- 
dent, it will be heard on the broadcast. 

In many cases, we drew on scholarly sources for authentic music. When 
we wished to picture music in the region of ancient Mayan civilization around 
Guatemala and Yucatan, we went to a learned work published by the French 
scholar, Brasseur de Bourbourg, at Paris in 1862, which contained music for 
the indigenous folk-drama called “Rabinal Achi.” 


* Reprinted from This Is the National Broadcasting Company, April, 1945, 
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In one of our programs on Rio de Janeiro, we played a work by the great 
18th century Brazilian composer, José Mauricio Nunes Garcia. This strongly 
original and beautiful music is almost entirely unknown outside of Brazil. In 
another case, on a program devoted to the music of Santiago de Chile, we 
played the first national anthem of Chile, which was replaced in 1828. The 
performance of this anthem, unfamiliar perhaps to most Chileans, proved both 
musically and historically interesting. 

After we get the material, the next problem is how to present it most ef- 
fectively in terms of good radio programming. I believe that the appeal of 
unfamiliar music can be greatly increased by an interesting manner of presenta- 
tion. To do this, I try chiefly to relate the music to its social, historical, and 
geographical background. For example, say we present a new work by a 
young Mexican composer, Daniel Ayala. This composer happens to be a 
native of Yucatan and of pure Indian (Mayan) ancestry. He lives in Mérida, 
the capital of Yucatan, and devotes himself to reviving the spirit of Mayan 
Indian traditions in his music. In presenting this, I try to give the listener 
the “feel” of the Mayan country by quoting such place names as Hopelchén, 
Cuchintok, Komchen, Sahoabchen—all pure Mayan names, showing how 
strong that tradition is in this part of Mexico. In the script, I evoke the 
memory of the old Mayan cities, whose ruins are still impressive. This estab- 
lishes the atmosphere and forms a natural transition to the music of Ayala— 
a composer deeply imbued with the Mayan tradition of his native region. 


[Eprtor’s Note. Gilbert Chase is the brilliant author of The Music of Spain (New 


York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1941) and of numerous useful publications 
on Latin American music.] 


EUROPEISMO Y AMERICANISMO* 
ALEJANDO Sux 


Es Europa la que ha creado y alimentado el antagonismo entre la América 
Latina y la Anglosajona; son los europeos quienes nos han presentado al 
pueblo norteamericano como un conglomerado de seres egoistas, cuyo solo ideal 
era ganar ddélares; son los intelectuales europeos los que nos dijeron: 

“Ustedes, los latinos del Nuevo Mundo, representan la Civilizacién; los 
Anglosajones solamente el Progreso”. . . 

;Y durante muchos afios lo hemos creido facilmente, porque nos halagaba! 
2Y la leyenda del yanqui materialista y el latinoamericano idealista? Nuestro 
idealismo ha producido en América veinte reptblicas débiles y atrasadas, que 
durante un siglo de independencia no hicieron mas que destrozarse entre si, 
subdividirse y envidiarse; el materialismo anglosajén produjo en el mismo 
Hemisferio y durante el mismo tiempo, a Estados Unidos, que hoy soporta 
todo el peso de la lucha por la Civilizacién, y carga con la entera respon- 
sabilidad material y moral de salvarla, 

Si pudiesen hablar los pueblos europeos que atin gimen bajo la bota teu- 
ténica, y los asidticos que Japén domina, seria posible darnos una idea clara 


* Reprinted (excerpt) from La Nueva Democracia (Enero, 1945), p. 11. 
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de lo que nos esperaba si hubiese triunfado el Nazismo europeo y el Imperia- 
lismo asiatico. 

Veamos ahora cémo ha procedido Europa, y cémo procede América ante 
el peligro. Europa hizo lo que aquella familia que viajaba en trineo por las 
estepas heladas; una manada de lobos la atacé; el jefe decidiéd echar a los 
lobos el menor de los hijos, para poder escapar ; los lobos devoraron al nifio... 
y corrieron, después, tras el trineo; el jefe de la familia sacrificé a otro hijo 
..+ y asi fué haciendo hasta quedar solo... y, naturalmente, fué atacado a su 
vez. 

Yo estoy contando ese cuento desde hace diez afios, en Europa y aqui. Alla 
nadie lo tomé en serio y es conocida la suerte que corrieron Austria, Checoe- 
slovaquia, Polonia. . . . Abrigo la esperanza de que nostros aprovechemos la 
leccién. Estados Unidos esta haciendo un esfuerzo multiple para que la familia 
americana entera que va en el trineo de la prosperidad, haga frente a la 
manada de lobos, sin sacrificar egoisticamente a ningun miembro, por pequefio y 
débil que sea; su gesto es verdaderamente paternal y masculino: con un brazo 
fabrica para sus amigos y pelea con ellos, con el otro ayuda a las veinte re- 
publicas, de todas maneras, envidndoles cuanto necesitan, tratando de mejorar 
la situacién de muchas de ellas, y trabajando para que mafiana, cuando luzca 
el arcoiris de la paz como resultado de la victoria, toda la familia americana 
sirva de ejemplo al resto del mundo. 


SEMANTICS TODAY* 


Marcaret M. Bryant 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


Since we are engaged in a fight-to-the-death struggle and since propaganda 
plays such a large part in this psychological war, semantics, the so-called 
“newest science,” the science of meaning of words, has come to the fore. 
When the term semantics was introduced in 1897 by Michel Bréal, the author 
of that significant work Essai de Sémantique, a comprehensive treatment of 
the subject of word meanings (at that time limited to historical etymology), 
he could have had no knowledge of the many and varied interpretations and 
applications it would assume today. 

People undoubtedly have become more alert to the uses made of words for 
propaganda purposes, and there seems to be an amused interest in such mili- 
tary and naval slang terms as jeep, walkie-talkie, ashcan (for “depth bomb”), 
etc. There is also much curiosity in noticing—for the first time on the part of 
most laymen—the different expressions used in Britain and Australia for 
things familiar to Americans, e.g. tart for pie, as discovered by our troops 
sent overseas. 

With news broadcasts and interpretations by radio far more attentively 
listened to than ever before it is probable that many compare the words used 
by the various commentators to describe the same event, such comparisons 
being made either to derive the greatest assurance possible of ultimate victory 


* Reprinted, with the kind permission of the author, from Word Study, published 
by G. and C. Merriam Company (Springfield 2, Massachusetts), vol. xx, no. 2 
(December, 1944), pp. 6-7. 
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for the United Nations or to make certain the commentator is not misleading 
them, deliberately or otherwise. 

In these respects, there does seem to be a greater sensitivity to words on the 
part of the average man. Also, the phrase-making skill of Churchill and 
Roosevelt in their pronouncements on the course of the war (Churchill’s 
“blood, sweat, and tears” and the Roosevelt-Churchill “unconditional sur- 
render” formula for example) has made the public acutely conscious of the 
effectiveness of a pithy phrase. 

In colleges and schools semantics has expressed itself in various ways. The 
most obvious and perhaps most common of the possible contemporary appli- 
cations of the term is the quantitative approach. The market is flooded with 
manuals, good and less good, which promise to increase the student’s word 
hoard as an aid to his effectiveness in business, social, and professional activi- 
ties. As a desirable textbook suitable for classroom use I may mention among 
the many Concerning Words by Norwood, an adequate and convenient treatise 
to supplement instruction in composition. More comprehensive is The Com- 
mand of Words by S. Stephenson Smith, and more condensed is Hart’s Twelve 
Ways to Increase a Vocabulary. In each case the goal is the same: to furnish 
the student with a greater number of words in which to clothe his ideas. : 

Just how great is the average student vocabulary actually? Within recent 
years many attempts have been made to estimate the recognition- and the use- 
vocabularies of students and adults, and such estimates almost uniformly give 
to the student a larger number of words than he was formerly thought to 
possess. Perhaps the number of words we know has increased, and radio may 
be one of the contributing causes. Be that as it may, from Northwestern 
University comes the statement that the average college student knows as 
many as 22,000 words, and that this number may increase in the case of the 
educated adult up to 60,000 or even more. To be sure, such estimates raise 
the question of what is a single word. Are act and action, or is, was, and been, 
separate words? Is baseball one word or two? Such questions are by no means 
easy to solve. 

Besides this quantitative approach to the question of semantics, there is 
today a trend in the opposite direction, toward reducing the working vocabu- 
lary to its lowest figure. Everything is to be expressed with as few words as 
possible, in the interest of making English an easier language for children 
and foreigners to master. It is remarkable what can be done with a carefully 
chosen list of even a few hundred words in setting forth fairly complicated 
and technical ideas. 

The credit for originating the idea of a restricted vocabulary must go to that 
many-sided genius of the early nineteenth century, Jeremy Bentham, But the 
first of our contemporaries to act upon the idea was C. K. Ogden, whose Basic 
English is today the most widely publicized of all such systems. It is, however, 
far from being the only one. There are the simplified vocabularies of Michael © 
West, H. E. Palmer, Elaine Swenson, and E, L. Thorndike, to name only a 
partial list. All these vocabularies need extensive experimentation and testing. 
Undoubtedly a useful correlation can be made between them and the teaching 
of composition. 

One possible correlation would take account of the fact that the simplified 
vocabulary deals mainly with concrete terms, thus avoiding the error of ab- 
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stract writing so often indulged in by young writers. The limited vocabularies 
might also make for greater accuracy and precision in the use of words. 
Effective and interesting exercises may be based upon such restricted word 
lists. In the February issue of College English for 1943 is an article by A. G. 
Hooper setting forth the benefits of Basic English and semantics in the teach- 
ing of composition. He holds that nothing compels students as Basic does to 
think for themselves and that even after half a term of it they develop such a 
greater awareness of language that their ability to read as well as write 
improves markedly. 

To develop increased knowledge and use of words, to use restricted vocab- 
ularies, do not require having a new set of technical terms and principles. 
But when we come to the next modern trend in semantics, the trend which 
seeks to monopolize this name, we find a very different situation. 

The key idea of the semanticists is that language represents only imperfectly 
the actualities of the external world; and often there exists no externality to 
correspond to a given word. Words stand for ideas as well as things, and 
these ideas are frequently vague and are as frequently colored with emotional 
bias which makes them less than impersonal in their rendering of an idea. 

It is perfectly apparent that none of these principles is peculiar to the seman- 
ticists, nor are they novel discoveries, They are being widely applied in many 
fields, from advertising to dialectics. However, Korzybski and his followers 
have perhaps gone farther in formulating and applying them than have others. 

Semantics as a science appears to boil down to two rules: suspect ab- 
stractions, because they may rise from vague or muddled thinking; and 
second, look for the emotional factor in any linguistic expression. An example 
of the first rule is such a word as liberty, which may mean opposite things to 
various persons. The second rule is exemplified by the accusation of the 
British against the Boers in the Boer War, that they skulked behind trees in a 
sneaking, cowardly fashion. When the British, on the other hand, learned the 
same tactics, they spoke of themselves as “cleverly taking advantage of cover.” 

Current interest in semantics has been stimulated principally by The Mean- 
ing of Meaning, published in 1923 by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards and by 
Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, which was popularized by Stuart Chase in 
his Tyranny of Words. Other disciples of Korzybski are Irving J. Lee, the 
author of Language Habits in Human Affairs, and S. I. Hayakawa, who has 
‘written the best-known book which the new semantics has produced, Language 
in Action. Language in Action is a textbook intended for classroom use and 
it is now in use in numerous college classes. Recently another text has ap- 
peared: Understanding English by F. A. Philbrick, which is also an intro- 
duction to semantics. In conjunction with other material these texts should 
work well in stimulating students to become conscious of the limitations and 
capabilities of language. 

It is salutary, for example, to make the attempt to put solid content into such 
a word as democracy. The wartime effort of our nation, as well as the 
preparation for an enduring peace, depends largely upon the clarity and truth 
with which every citizen understands words such as this. With the stress that 
is being placed on semantics in and outside the classroom the average man is 

‘ bound to be influenced, if only to a slight degree. 
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ENGLISH IN LATIN AMERICA* 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University, New York, N.Y. 


[A year or so ago an important government agency considered the idea-of a 
series of broadcasts to Latin America that would help our Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking neighbors to learn English more readily. Dr. Margaret 
Schlauch, among others, was asked to assist; and she prepared this intro- 
ductory analysis and outline. It gives a remarkable view-from-above of the 
language we speak.—Epitor, Word Study.] 

I. On sounds and spelling—English orthography is the chief stumbling 
block to a foreigner whose own system of spelling is consistent and compara- 
tively phonetic. Chief contrasts between English and Spanish are here made. 

(a) The series should be introduced by a lively, informal, and even some- 
what humorous explanation of our system (?) of spelling. There should be a 
frank admission that it is archaic. The historical reasons for this conservatism 
should be explained (Caxton; the great vowel shift which Spanish and other, 
continental languages did not share). The talk might include a graceful compli- 
ment to Spanish orthography for its more practical and logical system. 

(b) In introducing sounds of English there is no need for too much of the 
technical language of phonetics. Obviously, the sounds common to English 
and Spanish (Portuguese) should be discussed first. The vowel qualities of 
English should be described and illustrated carefully. Each vowel letter 
should be presented first in connection with the values most frequently at- 
tached to it; then the exceptional values should be given, going from the 
more common to the less common. (See Beulah Handler, English the American 
Way, Barnes and Noble, N. Y. C., for an attempt to present such material 
simply to German-speaking students of English.) 

(c) Drill of course should begin at once with much repetition. Two types 
of lists should be prepared: one to illustrate words common to both languages 
but with slight differences in pronunciation (mostly words derived by both 
from the Latin), and a second to illustrate sounds peculiar to English (mostly 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin). 

II. Accentuation—Something should be said about the shifting accent in 
English—Romance words have it thrown back from the original final position; 
Germanic words have always tended to keep it on the root; e.g., seléction as 
compared with seleccién, etérnity as compared with eternidad; héartlessness 
as compared with crueldad.—Under nouns and verbs there should be an ex- 
planation of cases like convict (v.) as compared with convict (n.). 

III. Nominal forms——(a) Nouns can first be introduced from the point of 
view that English and Spanish use the same device for indicating plurality: 
the final -s. The minor differences (e.g., English failure to preserve the pre- 
ceding -e- in words like selecciones as compared with selections) can be 
briefly mentioned; also assimilation of -s to -z in pronunciation, after voiced 
consonants. This should be explained in simple terms of easier pronunciation. 


* Reprinted, with permission, from Word Study, published by G. and C. Merriam 
Company (Springfield 2, Massachusetts), vol. xx, no. 4 (April, 1945), pp. 5-7. 
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(b) The few exceptional English nouns can be grouped together and dis- 
posed of at once (umlaut plurals; weak plurals; classical and other foreign 
plurals). 

(c) Pronouns compared to Spanish and Portuguese pronouns. Here we have 
an opportunity to stress the simplicity of a system having only one form of 
“you”; but at the same time it should be admitted that English also has less 
chance to indicate degrees of formality and intimacy. Perhaps a word should 
be said about the historical reasons for this leveling in the one pronoun form 
which is of most importance in polite social intercourse (early end of feudalism 
in England; the period of the Cromwellian Protectorate). Explain why Eng- 
lish may seem bare, abrupt, even rude because of this linguistic limitation. 
(Polite foreigners feel this strongly, and often assume deliberate rudeness in 
our speech where none is intended. ) 

(d) Lists of nouns may be prepared in groups for practice in simple state- 
ments. Groupings may be made by trades, activities, and similar fields of in- 
terest. Note: To find the words most frequently used, consult Helen Eaton’s 
Semantic Frequency List, which compares the statistical frequency of use for 
words in English and Spanish as well as French and German. 

(e) A.special list may be prepared of words which look alike in both 
languages but actually have widely different meanings (e.g., disgrace, des- 
gracia). 

(f) Adjectives can be treated with nouns. Give lists and examples of most 
useful common adjectives. Point out absence of inflection and show how the 
English word order differs from Romance postposition of adjectives. 

IV. Word order.—This may be the subject of a few brief remarks at the 
beginning, but it will also be discussed from time to time in connection with 
specific problems. 

(a) Since English word order is in general very close to that of Spanish, 
abundant illustration of similarity should first be given. 

(b) The special case of pronoun objects should be treated separately. Here 
English can claim to be simpler than Spanish, since we treat pronouns exactly 
like nouns, (It might be pointed out that English students of Spanish have 
difficulty with locutions like Se lo doy a él and A Juan se lo dije.) 

(c) The adjective requires a word of explanation in connection with its 
almost invariable position in English. Query: is it advisable to mention the legal 
locutions like notary public and estates general which preserve French order? 

(d) Limitations on the order in English: modifiers kept in general close to 
what they modify, with little freedom to shift about in the sentence. 

V. Prepositions and particles.—These are extremely important, since failure 
to master them is a chief cause of non-English flavor in the speech of for- 
eigners. Most grammars of English pay too little attention to this problem. 

(a) The prepositions following adjectives require special attention. There 
are hosts of examples: conducive to, tending toward, intent upon, etc. A useful 
and original list should be worked up for this. 

(b) Prepositional particles following verbs also require attention, especially 
if vivid colloquial speech is stressed. Combinations like call on, call up, turn to 
(with and without complement, so that the sentence does sometimes “end with 
a preposition” in a manner consonant with English idiom) should be made 
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familiar, There are hosts of these too; they give a characteristic (Germanic) 
flavor to English. 

(c)Nouns with unstressed particle attached are particularly common in 
American English. They are vivid, expressive, and very current. A number 
should be presented and explained: knock-out, pick-up, pay-off. The difference 
in accent should be noted between “It was a knock-out” and “He knocked him 
out.” 

(d) Miscellaneous idioms involving these particles should be presented for 
practice drill. 

(e) Adverbial particles need brief explanation. 

VI. Verbs.—As in Spanish, these represent the greatest difficulty for a be- 
ginning student of English. The tense systems of the two languages might well 
be compared at some point. 

(a) The comparative absence of inflection for persons might well be men- 
tioned first. It is one advantage of the English verb in the matter of sim- 
plicity. 

(b) The two systems of indicating tense—strong and weak—should be 
simply explained with plentiful illustration. The strong verbs are logically 
grouped together in the classes by internal vowel change. Weak verbs require 
only the briefest explanation. (Note: Spanish students of English tend to 
pronounce the -e- before final -d in all weak verbs, thus making a dis- 
syllable of words like jumped. This imparts a quaintly archaic tone to their 
speech. The matter deserves a word of caution.) 

(c) The special conjugations peculiar to English—the progressive, em- 
phatic, and interrogative forms—all require much drill. The progressive might 
be compared to the Spanish usage with estar plus present participle. 

(d) Have and other auxiliaries (compound tenses) should be given in non- 
technical language, not stressing the irregularities but rather the functions of 
these words. 

(e) Tense sequence is important, and yet it is often ignored in handbooks 
for foreigners. For instance, it should be pointed out that English avoids will 
and would, shall and should in dependent clauses: we say, “I shall meet you 
when you come” or “. . . if you come”; not “. . . when you will come.” Our 
use of the conditional resembles that of Spanish, and might profitably be 
compared with it. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DO NOT AGREE THAT “THE PAST 
IS DEAD AND BURIED” 


... One of the leaders in the ultra-progressive school of educational thought, 
in speaking to a large group of teachers, emphatically denied the importance 
of the past and exalted the wisdom of making education concerned only with 
the “here and now.” One of the teachers in the audience asked the speaker, “In 
applying your educational doctrine, then, should we discontinue teaching 
Shakespeare in our English classes?” The speaker answered, “Certainly! 
Shakespeare belongs to the past; the past is dead and buried.” An uproar of 
disapproval rose to the high ceilings of the auditorium, It goes without saying 
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that the teachers in the auditorium had better understanding of the philosophy 
of education than did the speaker who had been asked to address them. .. . 
—K. A. Sararian, Head, Department of Education, La Verne College, “Edu- 
cation and the New Formalism,” School and Society, April 19, 1941, pp. 493- 
494. 


“ATTITUDE OF EDUCATORS TOWARD FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES MUST CHANGE” 


“Obviously the attitude of our educators toward the part foreign languages 
will play in the education of the future must change. It has been customary in 
the past for a student to study a foreign language for two years and then 
change to the study of a different language, often for only one year. In contin- 
ental Europe it seldom happens that a student carries on the study of a foreign 
language for less than four successive years and often longer. It has even been 
possible for a young American to graduate from college without ever having 
studied any foreign language. This has been true in some technical institutions 
where the education of the citizen has been subordinated to the training of the 
professional. But such a condition will probably not last even in the technical 
school. The technician will play an important part in the reconstruction of the 
devastated countries at the close of the war and in the development of their in- 
dustries in the years following. Moreover it can be hoped that as preoccupation 
with the war and its effects wanes, emphasis upon science and technology will 
give way to emphasis upon the humanities as a proper preparation for an 
urbane civilization. And this, of course, will include the teaching of classical 
as well as of modern foreign languages.”"—-StepHEN Duccan, Director, 
Institute of International Education, in “Education for a Better World Order,” 
News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, vol. xx, no. 7 (April 
1, 1945). 


“GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN!” 


When the war ends and the armaments boom is over, there will be a de- 
mand for engineers and technical men in Latin America. ... For that reason 
young engineers should begin studying Spanish or Portuguese, so as to be in 
a position to take one of the many jobs which will open up in South America 
in the next few years—Maurice Ho.ianp, Director, Engineering and 
Research Division, National Research Council. 


Nations are equal with respect to each other, and entitled to claim equal 
consideration for their rights, whatever may be their relative dimensions or 
strength, or however greatly they may differ in government, religion, or man- 
ners.—JAMES KENT, Commentaries on American Law, 1826. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!”’ 
“Foreign Languages for Global Peace!” 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS .. . 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE, 
DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1945 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Headquarters Hotel: Hotel Continental, 505 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. (Please make room reservations directly to the hotel. Rates: 
single rooms, $4.50 per day; twin-bed double rooms, $8.00 to $9.00 per day.) 


All meetings in the Gothic Room, Hotel Continental 
Presiding (unless otherwise indicated) : Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
President of the Association 


Thursday, December 27 
5:00-7:00 p.m. Registration 


7:30 P.M. Banquet (Gothic Room) Tickets, $3.91, including tax and 
tip 
Friday, December 28 
8:00 a.m. Executive Council Breakfast (Celtic Room) 


9:00-11:00 a.m, Registration 

12:00 Noon Informal Luncheon (Celtic Room) 

1:00 p.m. Business Meeting (Gothic Room) 

2:00 p.m. Research Papers (Gothic Room) 
(Presiding: Professor Edwin B. Place) 


Saturday, December 29 


9:00-11:00 a.m. Methods Papers (Gothic Room) 

(Presiding: Professor Harvey L. Johnson) 
12:00 Noon Executive Council Luncheon (Celtic Room) 
1:30 P.M. Reports (Gothic Room) 


A complete program will be mailed to all members on or about December 1. 
For further information, address the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
Professor Graydon S. DeLand, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Local Committee: Edwin B. Place, Northwestern University; Antonio 
Rubio, De Paul University; S. N. Trevifio, University of Chicago; Arthur 
Hamilton, University of Illinois; Harvey L. Johnson, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee reports the following names submitted as 
nominees for office at the coming December, 1945 elections : 
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President: STURGIS E. LEAVITT, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


Third Vice-President: MAY GARDNER, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Kansas. 


Members of the Executive Council: MRS. FAITH FRIKART, Sweetwater 
Union High School, National City, California. 
MRS, ROSE S. ZIMMERMAN, 2400 Brambleton Road, Baltimore 9, Mary- 


land. 


(Signed ) 


LEAVITT 0. WRIGHT, Chairman 


(The usual ballot will be found in the advertising section of this issue of 
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PLACE 


Forrest City 
Forrest City 


Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Pleasanton 
Pleasanton 


Stanford 
University 


Broughton 
Broughton 
Carbondale 


Mount Carmel 


SCHOOL 


Arkansas 


Forrest City High School 
Forrest City High School 


California 


Beverly Hills High School 

Beverly Hills High School 

Woodrow Wilson High School 

Alexander Hamilton High School 

George Washington High School 

J. H. Francis Polytechnic High 
School 

J. H. Francis Polytechnic High 
School 

J. H. Francis Polytechnic High 
School 

J. H. Francis Polytechnic High 
School 

Amador Valley Union High School 

Amador Valley Union High School 

Stanford University 


Illinois 
Broughton High School 
Broughton High School 
Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity 
Mount Carmel High School 


A.A.T.S.P. MEDAL AWARDS, 1944-45 


STUDENT 
WINNER 


Clarice Jett 
Ann McDougall 


Allen Linn 

June McCullum 
Catherine Clarke 
Charles Rozaire 
John Sullivan 
Sonja Erickson 


Nanette Frederick 
Fred Herzer 
Carol Murden 
William Baxter 


Betty Shanks 
Rose Schroeder 


Marjorie Delap 
Billy Mayberry 
Patricia Stahlheber 


Katie Ruth Farley 


PLACE 


Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Shelbyville 
Shelbyville 


Terre Haute 


Wellesley 
Wellesley 


Albion 

Albion 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit 

North Muskegon 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Owatonna 
Winona 
Winona 


Kansas City 


Tularosa 
Tularosa 


Barker 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Cornwall-on- 


Hudson 
Manhasset 
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SCHOOL 


Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Peoria Night School 
Shelbyville High School 
Shelbyville High School 


Indiana 
Indiana State Teachers College 
(Laboratory School) 


Massachusetts 


Wellesley High School 
Wellesley High School 


Michigan 
Starr Commonwealth for Boys 
Starr Commonwealth for Boys 
Redford High School 
Redford High School 
Redford High School 
North Muskegon High School 


Minnesota 
Academy of Holy Angeles 
Roosevelt High School 
Roosevelt High School 
Pillsbury Military Academy 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 


Missouri 
Southeast High School 


New Mezico 


Tularosa High School 
Tularosa High School 


New York 


Barker Central High School 
South Park High School 
South: Park High School 
Storm King School 


Manhasset High School 
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STUDENT 

WINNER 
Emily Blair 
Mary Blair 
Myrtle Booker 
Fern Helmick 
Randall Johnson 
Wilma Wright 
Mary Comegys 
Roma Firnhaber 
Margery Steele 


Pat Weaver 


Barbara Cotton 
Janet Di Gian- 
domenico 


Jack Rankin 

Donald Weber 

Shirley Bronson 

Barbara Whittaker 

Stanley Wickman 

Harry Casper 
Waters 


Rita Ann Barry 
Carol Lofsness 
Robert Olson 
John Josse 
Cecelia Lebeis 
Mary Nigg 


Joan Beggs 


Carl Bennett 
Dolores Zamora 


Robert J. Burns 
Norma C. Moss 
Vincenza Tiberia 
Ashby Bladen 


Yvette Delabarre 
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PLACE 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Gibsonburg 
Granville 
Granville 
Granville 
Granville 
Granville 
Granville 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Lakewood 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Wooster 


Ardmore 
Ardmore 
Athens 
Harrisburg 
Harrisburg 


Newtown Square 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
Sharon 
Sharon 


Sharon 

Turtle Creek 
Turtle Creek 
Turtle Creek 


Nashville 
Nashville 
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SCHOOL 


Ohio 
Hughes High School 


Hughes High School 
Walnut Hills High School 
Gibsonburg High School 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Denison University 
Greenville High School 
Greenville High School 
Lakewood High School. 


Central Catholic High School 


Waite High School 
Waite High School 
Waite High School 
Waite High School 
College of Wooster 


Pennsylvania 


Lower Merion Senior High School 
Lower Merion Senior High School 


Athens High School 
John Harris High School 
John Harris High School 
Ellis College 

Kensington High School 
Kensington High School 
Penn High School 

Penn High School 
Senior High School 
Senior High School 
Senior High School 
Senior High School 
Sharon High School 
Sharon High School 


Sharon High School 

Turtle Creek High School 
Turtle Creek High School 
Turtle Creek High School 


Tennessee 


A. and I. State College 
A. and I. State College 


STUDENT 
WINNER 


Rose Marie 
Hartman 
Dorothy Schneider 
Patricia Sherman 
Robert Veh 
Joan Berner 
Helen Carpenter 
Harrison Ford 
Margery Marr 
Lucille Sutton 
Frances Watkins 
Martha Fernsler 
Bill Voke 
William Pinschmidt 
Jeanna Smoroski 
Priscilla Bower 
Roger Kirk 
Max Scheider 
Shirley Stewart 
Lois Marie 
Danielson 


Jean Bourgarde 


Gloria Rogach 


Dorothy Robbins 
E. Ann Englehart 
Esther Laverty 
Bette Sacks 
Bernice Feldstein 
Gloria Shalit 
Erma Beatty 
Jeanne Pollard 
William G. Hartzell 
Robert Jordan 
Mary E. Kirkhoff 
Mildred Stubblebine 
Mary Lou Gilmore 
Beverly 
Greenberger 
David Quinby 
Mathew Dinzeo 
Laverne Udavchak 
Richard Vogler 


Flora Bowen 
Grace Witherspoon 
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PLACE SCHOOL STUDENT 

WINNER 
Texas 
Dallas W. H. Adamson High School Marie Gaines 
Dallas W. H. Adamson High School Peggy Jeanne 
Thomas 

Greenville Senior High School Vanita Smith 

Waco Waco High School Betty Kyle Lee 

Waco Waco High School Annette Levy 

Washington 
Everett Everett High School Paul Baker 


West Virginia 
Beckley Woodrow Wilson High School Gladys Thabit 
(Note. The Editor will be glad to publish in subsequent issues any correc- 
tions or additions to this list. Please be sure to indicate town or city, name of 


school, and pupil’s name. If several medals are awarded, please arrange the 
names in alphabetical order.) 


THE PERISCOPE (A Survey of Current Publications )* 


Conducted by Florence Hatt Senper and Watter T. Pumuirs, Associate Editors 


THE A.S.T.P. AND THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM} 


“About Foreign Language Teaching.”—-Leonard Bloomfield, in the Yale 
Review, XXXIV, 625-641, Summer, 1945. “In our system of education, modern 
foreign languages appear as a hothouse growth, and as one that is neither 
wisely planted nor well tended. .. . The alumnus neither speaks nor understands 
his foreign language. . . . It is safe to say not one in one hundred of our teach- 
ers of foreign languages has read such books as Henry Sweet’s Practical Study 
of Languages, Otto Jespersen’s How to Teach a Foreign Language, Harold E. 
Palmer’s Principles of Language Study, or, for that matter, any respectable 
handbook of linguistics. The fault lies not with the teachers but in their training 
and direction, which is entirely in the hands of educationists and professors of 
literature.” 

For the first time a foreign language teaching program was directed and 
planned by that “minority among language professors acquainted with 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Mrs. Florence Hall Sender, 138 Haven Avenue, New York 32, New York (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 

+ In this section of “The Periscope” we have gathered summaries of articles dealing 
with languages in the war and post-war applications thereof. (See also abstracts of 
articles dealing with the ASTP in “The Periscope” department of previous issues 
of Hispania.) Ebprtor.. 
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linguistics” in the work done by the American Council of: Learned Societies 
for the Army Program. And the broad recommendations resulting from that 
program were that it is the colloquial spoken form of the language that is to be 
learned, that classroom groups must be small and with a native speaker, super- 
vised by an instructor who lectures several times weekly on the structure of the 
language. Standard dialect is necessary in the native speaker who must never 
speak English or talk about the language, during the minimum ten weekly 
hours spent with his group. Students must be awakened to foreign sounds, and 
the language must be spoken at ordinary conversational speed. The instructor 
must be competent in phonetics, for the benefit of those who cannot learn by 
mimicry. Care must be exercised in the choice of phrases to be learned, the 
natural, commonest, most useful, and must be explained by the instructor, if 
the language is to serve the student as “the bearer of a complex culture.” 

Linguistic competence in the teacher and native presentation of the language 
have definitely been proved important needs in language teaching. Exchange 
students can be used, as well as American teachers with residence abroad, or 
attendance at full-time special courses, such as Middlebury offers. Classes must 
be small, with at least ten hours per week devoted mainly to speaking. In the 
second year, from three to five hours weekly may be spent reading in the 
geography, history, and literature of the country. And such a language program 
should really begin in grammar school. 

F. H. S. 


“Education in Review. Foreign-Area Studies to Be Expanded at Many 
Colleges to Meet Post-War Demands.”—Benjamin Fine, in the New York 
Times, E 9, August 12, 1945, reports an increased interest in the languages and 
history of other nations in typical institutions throughout the country. The 
Yale committee appointed a year ago to explore possibilities in this field recom- 
mends that the war-time educational program of foreign language studies be 
continued in peace-time. With the increasing student interest in foreign affairs 
it is conceded that the foreign-area courses of the Army program filled an 
important gap in our educational system. The committee found that many insti- 
tutions plan to keep foreign-area courses as part of the liberal arts curriculum 
and also as vocational training for professional students. Some will expand 
them into independent departments or institutes, such as the Harvard School 
for Overseas Administration. Many letters from service men are also indica- 
tive of the increased interest in this field. Yale plans to include the Soviet 
Union, Europe, the Far East, and Latin America in its field of international 
studies as soon as possible, and the committee feels that such courses will be as 
valuable to the liberal arts student as to the future specialist in foreign affairs. 
For the vocational phase the committee favors a graduate program similar to 
that of the ASTP and the Civil Affairs Training School. This program should 
be for one full academic year, and special teaching needs could be taken care of 
with the appointment of visiting lecturers. 


F. H. S. 


“Linguist, Informant, and Units.”—-Thomas A. Sebeok, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 29: 376-381, May, 1945, describes in detail the methods used 
in teaching ASTP classes in Hungarian and in Finnish at the University of 
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Indiana. The manuals in both languages were written by Sebeok, a native Hun- 
garian, who served also as the linguist in the instructional program. “Each 
manual is divided into six major parts, and each part consists of learning 
units or lessons built around a definite topic.” The units are constructed pre- 
dominantly in dialogue form. “A native speaker was available for each class 
of ten students, under supervision of the linguist.” Sentences were read by the 
informant and repeated individually by hte students. Choral repetition was 
not used because of the difficulty of distinguishing adequate from inadequate 
responses, and the danger of instilling wrong habits. Records, prepared espe- 
cially to accompany the first twelve units, were used. In teaching pronunciation 
mimicry was followed by phonetic descriptions of difficulties when necessary. 
Since native spelling in both Hungarian and Finnish is almost entirely pho- 
nemic, standard spelling was used except that in Finnish glottal stops were in- 
dicated in writing. “Students were not at any time taught directly to read 
and write; hearing and speaking were always emphasized.” Grammar was al- 
ways taught inductively; the examples were drawn from the dialogue in the 
unitss Repetition of paradigms was considered undesirable. Multiple-choice and 
substitution-type exercises accompanied each unit. Every sixth unit was a 
review. More and more free conversation was introduced, through the tech- 
nique of acting out situations, “It was found that seven or eight was optimum 
size for a language class, preferably sitting in a semicircle close to the in- 
formant.” Supplementary materials included a Military Phrase Book in each 
language; short, amusing modern comedies; newspapers; and movies. Another 
successful device was the farming-out of every student to a family in a nearby 
community of native speakers for a period of three days, with the foreign 
language spoken throughout the visit. 
WS 


“The ‘Intensive’ Method at Wisconsin.”—Julian Harris, in The French Re- 
view, 18: 338-349, May, 1945, describes in detail the work of a section in be- 
ginning French in the University of Wisconsin, conducted according to the 
principles of the Intensive Method. Although much of the detailed material in 
this article is of interest principally to teachers of French, some of the general 
observations and conclusions are of interest also to Spanish teachers. One 
section of beginning French was announced as “intensive training in con- 
versational French. Eight hours per week, including four hours oral practice 
in small groups, which largely replaces home study. Four credits.” Harris says: 
“Registration for this section was so heavy that it had to be divided into five 
sections of about twenty students each with ten ‘laboratory’ sections of ten 
students each.” Instructors “agreed that the basis of the course would be a 
series of brief, carefully-prepared dialogues in good, idiomatic French, with 
a translation in everyday English attached”; that students should use real 
French from the first day; that oral-aural drill should precede the learning of 
French orthography; that no vocabulary, idioms, verbs, nor grammatical prin- 
ciples should be taught that could not fit easily and naturally into these dia- 
logues; and that no grammatical principle would be explained before the stu- 
dents had learned several examples of its use in normal conversational situa- 
tions. It was “not so much a question of adapting the Intensive Method 
to civilian instruction as of adapting civilian programs to the Intensive 
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Method.” Frequent staff meetings were held, and “feuilles d'information” were 
distributed among the teachers to keep the sections working together. Students 
learned some four hundred idiomatic sentences in the course of the first semes- 
ter. Learning was by imitation and drill on simple, colloquial sentences. Writing 
and spelling were begun after two weeks of oral drill. Beginning with the 
second week, there was one grammar lesson per week. Conjugations of verbs 
were given in complete sentences. Reading was begun in the sixth week. 
Eighty-eight pages of reading were prepared intensively, but without transla- 
tion, during the first semester. Work of the second semester followed the same 
general procedure as in the first. The elementary reader begun in the first 
semester was completed (total three hundred pages), and Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon was read. Class work was supplemented by visits to the French 
House; singing of French songs; listening to recordings; going to French 
movies; plays, etc. Harris believes that what contributed most to the success 
of the course was the dialogues in idiomatic French and the relentless succes- 
sion of review exercises under expert supervision. 
W. T. P. 


“Linguistics and Language Teaching.”—Robert A. Hall, Jr., in The Bulletin 
of the New England Language Association, 7: 29-30, May, 1945, attempts to 
clarify some of the misconceptions of language teachers with regard to the 
nature and function of the science of linguistics in its new applications to lan- 
guage teaching methods. It is not true that the Army Intensive Method is 
but a revival of the Natural Method; the statement that workers in linguistics 
are “anthropologists-turned-linguists” is false; it is not true that the linguists 
of the Intensive Method insist “upon the spoken to the practical exclusion of 
the written tongue”; and it is most unfortunate that slurs have been made on 
linguistics as a science because of misunderstanding of its nature. “Linguistics 
is simply an attempt at a scientific approach to language study. . . . Linguistics 
uses the same basic techniques as any other science: (1) exact observation of 
its subject-matter; (2) logical analysis of the observations thus made; (3) 
clear, concise, formulation of this analysis. There are also various kinds of 
special techniques peculiar to linguistics, such as measurement in experimental 
phonetics, classification of linguistic forms in grammatical analysis, etc.” The 
difference between linguistics and traditional grammar is essentially one of 
approach. “Direct observation shows that the assumptions of traditional gram- 
mar do not correspond to actual facts, and hence are unscientific. The first 
thing a student of human language discovers is that the basic form of 
linguistic activity is speech, not writing. . . . A new approach to language, 
treating it basically as speech, and a new description of familiar language 
material have been or are being worked out. When applied in our teaching, 
we find that they help it by bringing it nearer to the facts of language... . 
The forward-looking teacher of languages will not be afraid or on the de- 
fensive against improvements; he will seek to learn them and will use them 
as fully as he can.” 


W. T. P. 


“Are the Intensive Methods Practical for Post-War Foreign Language 
Classes ?”—Under this title, a symposium of four articles was presented in 
the California Journal of Secondary Education, 20: 250-276, May, 1945, under 
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the general direction of Professor Bayard Q. Morgan of Stanford Univer- 
sity. The first article, “Experiences in the Teaching of Chinese,” by Hermene- 
gildo Corbaté, points out the valuable contributions of the Army Intensive 
Method, insists that there is much in the older methods that must also be 
retained, and notes that the basic elements of language learning are still words 
(a working vocabulary), and learning how to put them together (grammar), 
and that no method, new or old, can abolish the effort necessary to their ac- 
quisition and mastery. The second article in the symposium is “ASTP Gives 
No Help to French Teachers,” by Francis J. Carmody. The author shows that 
pre-war methods adapted to peace-time purposes are more suited to post-war 
classes than are intensive methods developed to achieve speed in war-time 
instruction. He supports the current trend toward seeking greater achievement 
in oral work, but believes that the reading objective still must retain a leading 
position in language classes. The third article, “ASTP Influence on Modern 
Language Teaching,” is by Vera D. Miller. It points out that many of the 
innovations of the ASTP in foreign languages were recommended, a year be- 
fore that program started, by the Report of the California Sub-Committee on 
Foreign Language. It discusses in detail classroom techniques for applying to 
civilian classes lessons learned in the ASTP, and concludes: “The Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program does have a message for the foreign language 
teacher and for the local and county school administrators. The Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program offers not only a message; it offers a challenge to 
all involved in teaching foreign language in this country.” The fourth and last 
article, “Teachers’ Opinions of the ‘Army Method,” by Bayard Quincy 
Morgan, summarizes the answers to a questionnaire sent to foreign language 
teachers throughout the state of California. Professor Morgan states that an- 
swers to the questionnaire show no evidence that the public high schools of 
California have adopted or are likely to adopt any such plan as having small 
classes meeting many times a week. The “aural-oral approach” used by the 
Army is, however, being wisely used, and alert and enthusiastic teachers are 
making use of as many new techniques as limited funds and large classes make 
possible. Give these teachers, says Morgan, “a little more time and fewer 
pupils per class, and they will do as good a job as is done anywhere in the 
world.” 


“Linguistic Blitz.”—Lurline V. Simpson, in The Modern Language Journal, 
29: 382-385, May, 1945, presents some words of caution to language teachers 
against being swept away by the current rush to Army Intensive Methods, but 
advises a progressive attitude of acceptance to new ideas. Noting the tendency 
of language teachers to be swept from one extreme to the other in the matter 
of method, all the way from the “four-fold aim” to such “emasculations and 
substitutes” as subordination of language to culture and civilization with its 
resulting “retreat to precarious positions on the educational sidelines,” Miss 
Simpson notes that we are now being “shocked from the sitz by the blitz.” 
Instead of assuming a defensive attitude toward the exaggerated claims made 
for the Army methods and arguing that the conditions can not be duplicated 
in civilian classes, language teachers should realize that “this is no time for 
syllogisms. . . . We cannot compete with the Army specialized units, but we 
can do better than we do. If we are to continue to function, we must meet the 
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blitz by our wits.” Improvements in language teaching can be made by the 
introduction of daily intensive laboratories which provide means for experi- 
mentation with many new devices. Attitudes of parents toward language in- 
struction can be improved by language teachers’ participation in adult-educa- 
tion projects; this will also provide a stimulus to the teachers’ own mental 
growth. A third step in the betterment program is improvement of teacher 
preparation through more rigid certification requirements and “in-service” 
training programs. In the meantime, too-ludicrous mistakes can be avoided, if 
we keep our heads. “After the dazzling glare of the blitz, we may ‘cultivate 
our gardens’ in the radiant promise of the rainbow.” 
W. T. P. 


“Shall We Talk or Shall We Read ?”—Clifford S. Parker, in The Bulletin of 
the New England Modern Language Association, 7: 18-20, May, 1945, calls 
upon foreign language teachers to maintain unity, not to be swept irreflectively 
into the present rush to oral procedures, and to keep what is good from past 
methods while at the same time they move forward in constant improvement 
of their teaching. In spite of the pendulum-like swings from one extreme to 
another since 1900, language teaching has improved, as can be seen by examin- 
ing and comparing the textbooks of 1900 and those of 1940, or by comparing 
the language objectives which now are broadened to include the teaching of 
foreign civilization as well as the linguistic aims of reading, writing, speaking, 
and understanding. Parker believes that ASTP methods will have little in- 
fluence on civilian language teaching, because schools and colleges can not 
duplicate the Army conditions and because civilian teachers will not be satis- 
fied with the limited and special objectives of the Army program. The impetus 
given by the ASTP to the oral approach should not cause us to abandon the 
gains of the Reading Method. The Coleman Report advocated the reading 
objective and the Reading Method because the Direct Method had not given 
satisfactory results. Teachers who are doing good work with a reading or 
an eclectic method should not abandon their method until the extravagant 
claims of the oral approach are tested and proved. Oral fluency is readily lost ; 
reading ability can be maintained and developed by the individual. Let not 
language teachers be divided into two rival groups. Advocates of both methods 
have reading as their ultimate goal; they must cooperate and work in harmony. 


“The Spoken Tongue.”—Samuel James Pease, in The Educational Leader, 
8: 45-49, March, 1945, discusses the present trend toward oral methods in 
foreign language instruction, under the influence of the ASTP. Pease believes 
the public has always demanded “a fluent mastery of the spoken tongue.” We 
are inclined to forget that “the spoken word is the original foundation of all 
‘speech,’ in the broadest sense.” Noting the swing from the Reading Method 
to the oral approach, Pease says, “No one is so foolish as to believe the final 
word has been spoken on changes of trend, but it is certain that speaking will 
always be a vital element in modern foreign language study.” The author 
traces the development in language methodology from the Middle Ages to the 
present, and notes that no one method always succeeds, because circumstances 
of learning differ. The present war emphasis on the spoken tongue can be traced 
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to Germany, where instruction in modern languages has formed an important 
part of the “Geopolitics” of Nazi Germany. The Japanese have also placed 
great emphasis on foreign language instruction, particularly English. England 
and America started late, the United States with its ASTP and USAFI courses. 
Pease warns that the Intensive Language Programs are not the final word in 
language instruction, but have important features which will continue to be 
used. He calls attention to the special war conditions that made the Intensive 
Method succeed, and to the fact that foreign language learning is complicated 
and difficult. Both the reading and speaking objectives can be attained if suffi- 
cient effort is put forth and sufficient time allowed. It will cost money, but 
the people are willing to pay if results are obtained. 
W. T. P. 


“Progress and Reaction in Modern Language Teaching.”—Robert A. Hall, 
Jr., in the American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 31: 220-230, 
Summer, 1945, summarizes for the lay reader the basic features of the intensive 
method of language teaching, calls attention to the division in the ranks of 
language teachers with regard to the merits of the new approach as applied to 
civilian teaching of languages, and urges the widespread adoption of the new 
techniques in the effort to keep the modern foreign languages from going the 
way of Latin and Greek, Hall believes that the decline of language teaching in 
our schools has been due to the adoption of reading as the primary goal and of 
a “reading method” as the means to attain the goal. The greater success of com- 
mercial language schools and of the Army intensive method has been due, he 
believes, to the placing of greatest emphasis on speaking. He describes the in- 
tensive approach as being intensive, oral, and scientific. The new method of 
teaching grammar teaches what people do say, not what they ought to say. New 
techniques have been developed for teaching this new kind of grammar. They 
have proven successful wherever given a fair and complete trial. Yet language 
teachers have not wholeheartedly accepted the new approach. Hall accuses the 
opponents of the new approach of misrepresentation in their attacks upon it. 
Proponents and opponents of the intensive approach are both in the minority; 
most teachers are confused and frightened by something they do not understand. 
Hall believes general acceptance of the new approach will revitalize the teach- 
ing of foreign languages and literatures, and will “restore the student’s interest 
in language study and the language teacher’s professional standing.” 

W. T. P. 


“Foreign Language Teaching Aims and Methods in the Light of the Army 
Specialized Training Program.”—Bernard Levy, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 29: 403-410, May, 1945, describes a method of teaching elementary 
conversation and of making grammar a functional subject, developed at the 
College of the City of New York in its AST program. Levy believes that the 
reading aim is still justified, but that it can best be attained through oral 
procedures. He points out that there is no “Army method” universally applied 
in all the specialized training programs. “The military authorities simply set 
up a purpose and allowed each training center to use the methods it thought 
most conducive to the performance of its function.” He continues: “The ma- 
terial is divided into four main sections: a conversational model in the foreign 
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language of about sixteen sentences, an idiomatic English translation accom- 
panying it on the facing page, a detailed vocabulary including each foreign 
word listed with a literal English equivalent, and a series of short grammar 
notes. This basic material in each chapter is followed by a series of exercises 
all devised for oral practice.” The distinctive feature of the work is the 
“attempt to present colloquial language graded not in vocabulary or idiom but 
on grammatical limits, progressively widened. . . . Constant reference to the 
model is an integral part of the method, since the purpose is always to bring 
the student back to the model at every turn.” The instructor first reads the 
foreign text slowly, paying careful attention to pronunciation and intonation. 
Students repeat after him, imitating his pronunciation and intonation. Grammar 
is discussed as it is encountered in the text. The text is memorized at home. 
Students then go before the class with the English text before them, and 
translate this into the foreign tongue. This-process is repeated four to six times. 
Then the English text is abandoned and the foreign text is given from memory. 
The goal is “to reduce this whole procedure to the autoruaiic state of habit.” 
The student learns thus by imitation of a model, not by artificially creating the 
foreign language out of vocabulary and grammar. Levy believes it is easier in 
this way to achieve in limited time the speaking goal than to learn to read, for 
the situations in speaking are few, whereas vocabulary and syntax difficulties 
are unlimited in reading. A speaking knowledge, he believes, is the best founda- 
tion on which to build a reading knowledge, for the speaking vocabulary is 
least like English, and words necessary for reading are often cognates of Eng- 
lish words and can be readily picked up by one who already knows the col- 
loquial language. Writing and spelling must be sacrificed for the sake of the 
more important goals of speaking and reading. 
W. T. P. 


“Spanish Inflection.”—Robert A. Hall, in Studies in Linguistics, 3: 24-36, 
June, 1945, undertakes to reduce the changes inherent in classes of verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns to smaller and more logical dimensions than 
are possible in the traditional schemes and tables, Being an essay of linguistic 
analysis, his paper keeps only those traditional forms which can be used eco- 
nomically in systematizing the spoken language. The peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion, pronouns, and imperatives are those of “Castilian” Spanish. Among the 
more unconventional definitions is the following: “An adjective is a substantive 
belonging to both genders; a noun, a substantive belonging to only one.” The 
conventional categories of number, gender, person, and apocopation (called 
“stem-reduction”) are kept in the discussion of “substantives.” An attempt is 
made to correlate the interrogative, relative, and indefinite pronouns quien, 
alguien, nadie, que, algo, and nada according to “animate” (showing ie) and 
“inanimate” classes; cual and cuanto are not counted. The “demonstrative 
pronouns” are considered to be the conventional ones plus ella, ello, él, ellas, 
ellos, la, lo, -l (al, del), el, las, los: i.e., the third-person “personal” forms and 
the articles are added. The first is justified by the fact that form classes 
throughout are made superordinate to syntax classes; the second by the addi- 
tional fact that in phrases like “el de mi padre” there is a secondary accent on 
el, which the author takes to prove that the Spanish article, unlike the French . 
and Italian, is not a “phrasally bound substantive prefix.” Verbs occupy two- 
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thirds of the paper. Their inflexion is based on three classes, or “stems,” 
which, according to their interrelationships and to their relationships with 
regularity and irregularity, give a division into fourteen conjugations. The 
irregularities (“alternations of phonemes”) are then classified, and a cross- 
classification of tenses (according to stress position, treatment of “thematic” 
vowel—the characteristic a, e, i of the conjugations—, and tense-signs) and 
persons is worked out. The conjunctive pronouns are appended as “pronominal 
affixes” to the treatment of verbs. 

A similar article on Portuguese, entitled “Brazilian Portuguese Inflection,” 
has been published by the same author, Robert A. Hall, in Hispanic Review, 
13: 231-242, 

Dwicut L. BoLincer 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 


“Foreign Languages in American Education.”—Mark E. Hutchinson, in 
School and Society, 62: 145-148, September 8, 1945, insists that foreign 
language study belongs among the humanities, not among the “tool subjects.” 
He discusses a number of important problems in foreign language teaching, 
. which he sums up in the following words: “I have tried to point out seven 
important matters in the field of foreign language instruction: (1) That it is 
the height of folly for foreign language teachers to adopt the technique of 
the sciences in teaching literature, (2) That the notion that foreign languages 
are tools and nothing more is a dangerous and false one. (3) That the in- 
tensive method of teaching foreign languages is no cure-all and was adopted 
for a special purpose. We should adopt only such parts of this method as fit 
into our larger and more comprehensive aims of the post-war era. (4) That 
the war has made America more language-conscious and foreign language 
teachers should avail themselves of this increased interest and make the study 
of foreign languages a vital part of the general education of American youth. 
(5) That all European languages, both ancient and modern, are closely related 
and we would be foolish indeed to destroy this ‘integration’ which is already 
present. (6) That there is need of a required course in general language or 
elementary linguistics which shall not be a substitute for the actual study of 
foreign languages. The purpose of this course will be to make American high- 
school and college students language-conscious and able to use the English 
language intelligently and to understand what they read. (7) That the recent 
development of regional studies of foreign cultures both ancient and modern 
should be strongly supported and encouraged by all lovers of the humanities, 
a group which certainly includes teachers of foreign languages.” 


W. T. P. 


“Broadcasting Foreign-Language Lessons by American Public School Sys- 
tems.”—Carroll Atkinson, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 386-388, 
May, 1945, tells of the few attempts that have been made in this country by 
public school systems to broadcast lessons in foreign languages, Of the 3,488 
American public school systems, only twenty-nine have made any attempt to 
broadcast radio instruction of any sort to students in the classroom, and only 
four have made the attempt to teach foreign languages via radio. All four 
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offered French; three, German; two, Spanish; one, Hebrew; one, Italian; and 
one, Latin. The four educational systems that have attempted foreign language 
instruction are New York City, Cleveland, Greensboro (North Carolina), and 
Dayton (Ohio). The Cleveland Public Schools have “the distinction of having 
begun a program service to classrooms in 1925, and of continuing the work, 
without interruption, to the present day.” On the whole, “very little has 
actually been accomplished in these attempts to broadcast foreign language 
lessons to the classroom.” In some parts of the country, there are radio stations 
that broadcast programs in foreign languages as a service to minority groups 
in the population. “This would seem to be a splendid opportunity wherever 
such languages are being broadcast, but there is little indication that this type 
of listening is being done to any great extent.” Short-wave broadcasts from 
over-seas offer another such opportunity. 

W. T. P. 


“The United States Office of Education.”—John W. Studebaker, in The An- 
nals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 235: 62-68, 
September, 1944, outlines the activities of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, with special reference to the field of international educational relations. 
The Division of Comparative Education has made studies of educational sys- 
tems in foreign countries and has reported on them for the benefit of American 
educators. Evaluation of academic credentials presented from abroad to Amer- 
ican schools is another activity of the Office of Education. Recruitment of 
teachers for foreign service is also carried on through this office. During the 
past two years the Division of Comparative Education has carried on studies 
to promote an understanding of the Far East; studies have been published, 
loan packets of materials have been prepared, and Chinese teachers have been 
given opportunities to observe American schools in operation. A new Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations was set up in 1940. This division has 
concerned itself with the exchange of educational personnel between this 
country and the other American republics, with general service to administra- 
tors and teachers seeking to promote Inter-American studies in their schools, 
with the preparation of loan packets of materials for teaching, with the as- 
sembling of exhibits of realia materials, with the promotion of Pan American 
clubs, with providing consultant service to workshops and institutes, with aid- 
ing teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, with encouraging and promoting pro- 
grams for teaching training, with promoting Inter-American school coopera- 
tion, and with translating educational materials to make them available to 
other nations. Future activities of the Office of Education are likely to increase 
in importance, with the problems of the educational rehabilitation of Europe, 
cooperation with the Department of State in developing cultural and educa- 
tional relations with other nations, and the encouragement of projects in 
American schools and colleges working toward the same goals of understand- 
ing other nations and promoting a better world-order and enduring peace. 

We 


“Building Comprehension in Silent Reading.”—Thornton C. Blayne, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 29: 270-276, April, 1945, describes the experience 
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of teachers at the Menlo School and Junior College in increasing the speed and 
comprehension of Spanish students in silent reading. Blayne warns that “over- 
emphasis on oral reading and close translation may . . . interfere with the 
development of good silent-reading habits.” This is because it encourages 
habits of vocalization and word-reading fixations. Experience has shown that 
comprehension speeds for silent reading in foreign language materials equal to 
those in English can be attained “provided they are within the pupil’s resources 
in vocabulary and syntax.” The Menlo School teachers give guided tech- 
niques separately from oral-reading lessons. The unit in silent reading consists 
of three parts: (a) an introductory enabling vocabulary, taught first to prepare 
the way; (b) a short selection with the number of words indicated; (c) com- 
prehension questions on the selection. Directions for the reading are to read 
as fast as possible and still be able to understand enough to pass a short test 
covering the most important points. Questions are of the multiple-choice 
variety. Graphs are prepared to show individual progress in reading skill. 
“Use of these techniques in unselected Menlo classes has produced group 
averages of 129 words per minute with eighty-one per cent comprehension 
in the first test, given after only four weeks of beginning tenth-grade Spanish. 
At the end of sixteen weeks (first semester) the class average was 166 words 
per minute, with ninety-five per cent comprehension.” 


W..T. P. 


“The Ultimate Value of Knowing Foreign Languages.”—E. F. Engel, in 
the American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 31: 91-96, Spring, 
1945, discusses the values of foreign language study and speculates on the 
possible emergence of an international language. Professor Engel deplores 
the present-day emphasis on practicality in foreign language study, on results 
that can be recorded in graphs, tables, and percentages. He believes that the 
“permanent benefits and rewards of foreign language study come to us only 
through further progress in the knowledge of the language and a wider ac- 
quaintance with its idioms and a growing appreciation of its strength and 
beauty in song and poetry.” He believes that these benefits “are intangible 
and indefinable but nevertheless real.” An individual’s mind is enriched by 
contact with several languages. “No one language is comprehensive or rich 
enough to contain all the potential, often delicate, concepts of the human mind 
and soul.” Emancipation from provincialism is an essential part of a liberal 
education. Only the mother tongue, “the outgrowth of the peculiar, ethnological 
conditions of the people who speak it,” can be used to express the passions 
and emotions of the heart in free and eloquent expression. But objective 
information can be expressed in an artificial, universally-comprehended means 
of expression. This has been proved by the international use of mathematical, 
scientific, and music symbols. Two factors will determine what language will 
serve this purpose. They are the suitability of the language to the purpose, 
and the power and influence of the people that speak the language. English 
seems to fit the requirements better than any other, both because of the suitabil- _ 


ity of the language, and the cultural and commercial importance of the nations 
that use it. 
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“Is Progressive Education Through ?”—James L. Mursell, in The American 
Mercury, 60: 706-712, June, 1945, points out the strong features of the Progres- 
sive Education movement, and acknowledges what he calls its “foolishness,” 
which he feels has justified many of the attacks upon it. He believes the 
Progressive Education movement is “far from through,” for its only alterna- 
tive is a reaction to the “indefensible assembly-line school” of the past, The 
assembly-line type of school, with its curriculum of narrow courses, its teach- 
ing that was “simplified into a mere check-up on home work,” its division into 
one-year steps called grades, and its marking system that “was simply a 
statistical sophistication of the spelling bee” arose to meet the public’s demand 
for equal education opportunities for all children. But Mursell affirms that 
“assembly-line efficiency is educational inefficiency.” Progressive Education 
arose to meet the need for improvement and change. It can be reduced in its 
essentials to the following points: (1) the many rigid little courses must make 
way for broader sequences; (2) the assembly-line grading devices must be 
made more flexible, to allow for registering such desirable qualities as original- 
ity, enterprise, initiative, and creative attainment; (3) “Interest is the only 
satisfactory motive for work”; (4) “Teaching should be geared, not to the 
subject, but to the pupil”; and (5) “School work should be relevant to current 
living.” The reason for the attacks on Progressive Education are: (1) “the 
exasperating exuberance of a great many, though by no means all, Progressives 
—the extraordinary things they say, the queer language they use, their in- 
veterate love for dabbling in the murky waters of psychiatry and for cloudy 
and sentimental philosophizing”; (2) the mistaken belief that children in 
Progressive schools do more poorly in spelling, grammar, mathematics, and 
history than those in standard-type schools; (3) the mistaken belief that it is 
of the essence of Progressivism to disparage the importance of orderly be- 
havior and of hard intellectual work; and (4) the fact that “the Progressive 
proposals are hard to operate in practice.” Mursell believes that “All this 
indicates a dual obligation—upon the Progressives and upon their critics.” 
Progressives should say exactly what they mean, in plain and simple terms, 
stress the more effective learning made possible by their methods, set a high 
value on orderly self-discipline, and seek to raise the competence of teachers. 
Their critics should realize that the only alternative to Progressivism is the 
indefensible assembly-line school, and that they should attack the nonsense 
of the Progressives but not ignore the sense. 


We 


“Race Hate is Greek to Latins.”—James Paul Stokes, in the Negro Digest, 
3: 41-42, May, 1945, points to the disturbing fact that racial discrimination in 
the United States is one of the important factors threatening our leadership 
in Latin America. In most Latin American countries, “Negroes numbering 
about fifteen per cent of the population, enjoy full equality of opportunity, 
socially, economically, politically.” Latin Americans make much of racial diffi- 
culties in the United States, just as we make much of their political revolutions. 
Latin Americans are especially sensitive about the matter of color. Many of 
them might be mistaken for mulattoes if they came to this country, and thus 
be subjected to embarrassment. This difficulty is recognized by agencies con- 
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cerned with awarding scholarships to Latin Americans. They usually assign 
darker-skinned candidates to universities in the Northern States. The con- 
temptuous treatment of Mexicans in some of our border states is another dis- 
turbing factor in carrying out the Good Neighbor Policy. England enjoys an 
advantage over the United States in Latin America because of her greater 
freedom from racial prejudice. 


W,.. 


“Our Local Boom in Foreign Tongues.”—Anita Daniel, in New York Times 
Magazine, 20, August 12, 1945. “Americans, for a long time impatient with 
any language other than their own, are beginning to recognize their mistake. 
They are discovering, too, that they can learn a foreign language in six months 
and become acquainted with it in three. . . . The best way to learn a foreign 
language is the way we first learned to speak our own: by urgent need, sur- 
rounded by people who just don’t respond if we do not speak as they do. ... 
Language teachers revert to the methods used with children. When the 
director of one New York language school starts a new Spanish course he has 
a wooden box beside him. Out of it he takes a number of little toys: tables, 
chairs, a sofa, a bookcase, flowerpots, a tea tray. He places this doll’s room on a 
table in view of the class and tells everyone the Spanish name for each object. 
Seeing the things that the words represent is a great aid. The furniture is 
then shifted around, and it’s a delight to hear one’s self say, in a new language 
after the very first lesson: “The bookcase is between the chair and the sofa— 
the flowerpot is on the table... .’ It inspires confidence in one’s ability to 
learn.” 


H..S. 


“Homenaje a Picasso.”—Josef Capek, in La Revista Belga, II, 36-47, Sep- 
tember, 1945. An editorial note explains that this study of the great Spanish 
painter was made by the Czech writer before the German invasion of his 
country. Capek died in a concentration camp shortly before the arrival of 
American troops. The editors consider the publication of this excellent analysis 
especially appropriate at this time, when for the first time since the liberation 
of France Picasso is exhibiting his works, many of them reproduced here, in 
Paris. 

“.. Demasiado pintor, [Picasso] se da a conocer sélo a través de su arte, que 
para él es su diario. . . . Tras su radical aversién a la alta tradicién europea 
habia indudablemente mucho de saciedad, una saciedad plausible. .. . 

“Esa valentia debe venir de abajo, del interior del propio ser del pintor. 
Creo que su personalidad hispanica ha surgido aqui vigorosamente—esa alma 
hispanica que ha producido ya artistas muy fuertes y muy extrafios. El alma 
de ese singular psico-realismo espafiol que con porfiado fanatismo desea llegar 
a lo mas profundo de las cosas; que en supremo éxtasis quiere, muy pecamino- 
samente, contemplar la apoteosis de los santos junto con sus intestinos 
pandépticamente al aire; un espiritu que no se horroriza con los espectaculos mas 
terribles y eleva las cosas al cielo; una mente cruel ardiendo en llama intensa; 
el espiritu de los arabescos moros, sofiador, pasionalmente sensual y pasional- 
mente ascético, ceremonioso al extremo y con todo gongorista y desmaneado; 
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el espiritu de la contradiccién, de la légica extrema y de la obstinacién extrema; 
y el espiritu de la cara y del reverso, de la extrema realidad e irrealidad que 
puede ver gigantes en molinos y molinos en gigantes. 

. Dominaba todo, sabia casi todo lo que necessitaba saber. Pero sentia 
la urgencia de saber mas, de penetrar y rasgar al velo de los sentidos;... ya 
veces deleitarse tormentosamente en la santidad y en la sangre de la realidad 
despedazada por la pasién terrible, el amor, la curiosidad y el arrobamiento de 
un pintor. ... 

“Pero Picasso no es sdlo hombre de gran magia, es algo mas. Es una 
personalidad compuesta, compleja; es también un jugador de alta apuesta que 
arriesga en su arte su todo mismo; .. . le atrae el peligro, la tensién entre el 
riesgo de la propia vida y la victoriosa felicidad de la certidumbre, la tentacién 
y el triunfo en la misma linea de demarcacién de lo posible y lo imposible. 
Ademas es un gran experimentador apasionado en permanente y fértil disputa 
consigo mismo. . . . Sus experimentos son, en todo el significado de la palabra, 
aventuras del espiritu. Es el pintor mas inspirador, mas encimico de todos los 
pintores modernos. . . .” 

[La Revista Belga, a very attractive review directed by Spaniards and published 
monthly in Spanish by the Belgian Office for Latin America at 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, New York, has much to interest the student and teacher of 
Spanish. Original essays and stories by outstanding Spanish, French, Belgian, 
and Spanish American writers make it a real “Resumen de Ideas y Hechos” 


of permanent cultural value.] 


“Yankees of Spain.”—Leslie Harris, in This Month, I, 81-84, September, 
1945, speaks admiringly of those two million Spaniards known as Basques, 
those “first democrats of Europe” who when “history found them were already 
a free people organized as a democracy. Today they speak substantially the 
same language that was heard by Roman legions at the time of Augustus, by 
Charlemagne’s troops in the passes of Roncesvalles.” 

With their Gallician and Catalan allies the Basques form a bloc of ten million 
Spaniards who may “well determine the future form of government in 
Spain. . . . They represent seventy-five per cent of its economy—commerce, 
industry, navigation, banking.” 

Quotations from the President of the Basque Republic, Dr. José Antonio de 
Aguirre, now in exile, reveal that Basque history is “based on the belief that 
men and peoples are capable of governing themselves, and that, in the eyes 
of God, each man is as worthy as his neighbor. . . . During the ages when a 
man had to be born of the nobility, the Basques declared that all Basques were 
noblemen. . . . Beneath the tree of Guernica, the Basque peasant or fisherman 
would sit in “equality with the landowner to make the laws. 

“We do not know when the first batzar (parliament, government by rep- 
resentation) took place. From earliest times, when our forefathers were calbed 
together by silver trumpets and bonfires on the mountain heights, until today, 
the Basques never accepted any government other than democracy. .. .” 

Thousands of Basques emigrated after 1876 when the prerogatives exempting 
them from taxes and military service were abrogated. Not until 1936 were 
they able to open a school again in the Basque language. “But deeply-rooted 
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Basque tradition never died. In many old houses the fire on the hearth has 
been burning for decades. Each member of the family takes his turn in guard- 
ing the flame that it may live for future generations. The family house is 
built of ancestral stones. To hand it down through generations is a sacred 
duty. . . . According to Basque law, the home cannot be confiscated nor ap- 
propriated for any reason, great or small. . . . His house cannot be forcibly 
entered, nor can he be dragged from it.” Basque law also decreed free trade, 
forbade the use or threat of torture, and maintained that a Basque continued 
his noble status legally, even though in debt. 

“Basques, Catalans and Galicians feel that Spain’s eternal struggle has 
always been the pull between the center and the circumference. In the center 
you find the assimilative tradition of the Kingdom of Castile inherited from 
the Visigoth kings and preserved by the minstrels who sang ‘the Goth hath 
decreed that Spain belongs to only one Lord.’ 

“Along the circumference, you find the traditionally independent nationali- 
ties” who today “know precisely what they want: first, self-determination and 
second, an Iberian confederation or commonwealth, of which Portugal would 
also be a part.” Dr. Aguirre has said: Catalans and Basques know their 
security will be precarious as long as profound reorganization is not carried 
out, especially in the Spanish Army which for over a century has been dis- 
turbing democratic progress. 


“But such reorganization will be impossible without reformation of the 
structure of the Spanish State.” 


F, H. S. 


“Our Alfonso Reyes.”—Books Abroad, XIX, 111-124, April, 1945. Waldo 
Frank, Albert Guérard, Muna Lee, Ramén Sender, Tomas Navarro, Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle, Alberto Rembao, Antonio Castro Leal, José Luis Martinez, 
and Wilberto L. Cantén contribute to this symposium to “one of the most capa- 
ble of Latin American writers and scholars,” organizer of the Colegio de 
Mézico which has done so much for the Spanish refugee intellectuals, and for 
Mexico. It is the editor’s hope that readers will be stimulated “to look into 
his soberly brilliant, varied, and always variable writings.” 


F, H. S. 


“Colén no fué el primero sino el ultimo.”—German Arciniegas, in La 
Revista Belga, II, 58-66, August, 1945, points out the folly of historians who 
teach that American history begins with Columbus. “El error es monstruoso, 
si se le da a la historia la amplitud que le corresponde. Es un error que equivale 
a presentar en Europa como primitivos a los romanos y a los hombres de la 
Edad Media. . . . Nosotros estabamos en nuestra Edad Media, en el reinado de 
los barbaros que empezaban a hacer cultura, a veces con lujo y fervor 
renacentistas, con los incas, los aztecas y los chibchas, cuando llegaron los 
espafioles. Y aqui terminéd nuestro renacimiento y empezé nuestro mundo 
moderno. Al tiempo con los europeos. . . . 

“El hallazgo del nuevo mundo que coincide con la invencién de la imprenta, 
la pélvora, la brijula, el telescopio, la pintura al dleo y la politica maquiavélica, 
con los descubrimientos sobre el sistema solar y la circulacién de la sangre, 
acaba por sumir a la inteligencia en un delirio que destruye el equilibrio de los 
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primeros afios. Es en la escultura en donde se ve mas claro el febril empuje que 
adquiere el arte. Y por eso el barroco resulta un arte de nuevos ricos, y es tan 
agobiador el churrigueresco espafiol. . . . Estos hechos aclaran atin mas el 
concepto de que el Renacimiento no fué el principio sino el fin. Pasada esa 
fiebre, el mundo tuvo que volver a empezar, tuvo que recogerse a meditar. ... 

“El hombre de la llamada América espafiola tiene una personalidad mas 
rica que el norte-americano, porque en la América espafiola se combinaron en 
proporciones de casi completo equilibrio el americano y el europeo, y por 
consiguiente el] nuevo tipo humano fué ya un principio de sintesis. En cambio, 
en la América del Norte se destruyé la semilla indigena para establecer una 
empresa puramente europea. Por eso no se nota en los Estados Unidos el 
fenédmeno de interrupcién, de suspensién de un progreso que es tan visible en 
Sur América. El florecimiento ha sido mas rapido; el ultimo resultado se 
ignora.” 

F, H. S. 


“Cooperative Educational Program of the Office of Inter-American Affairs.” 
—Kenneth Holland, in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LX XIX, 434- 
440, August, 1945. In October, 1943 was established the American Educational 
Foundation, Incorporated, “which collaborates with the Ministries of Educa- 
tion of the American Republics in the development of improved educational 
facilities,” for the purpose of developing “cooperative educational programs 
with the other American republics that will emphasize the improvement of 
elementary, secondary, and normal schools; health and vocational education, 
especially in rural areas.” 

In Latin America, where educational emphasis has been on the “cultural 
and classical,” it is hoped that United States technical and scientific stress - 
may prove helpful to the Latin American student to “achieve a healthful and 
meaningful life, and to earn a livelihood.” It is likewise hoped that “our ex- 
periences in these countries, where the study of the humanities and the art 
of enjoyable living have been so highly developed, will have a beneficial in- 
fluence on the educational process in our own country.” 

Also stressed is the community school idea, and one not new to Latin 
America, since it was introduced there in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries by Spanish and Portuguese missionaries. 

It has been proved, we are told, that such exchange of teachers and materials 
now going on under the Foundation’s program “promotes understanding and 
solidarity, and supplants Axis influence and orientation.” Yet the Foundation 
“makes no attempt to impose a preconceived program or philosophy of educa- 
tion on any of the countries with which it deals. Its programs are truly 
cooperative, and are designed merely to help, in strict accordance with national 
character and the national philosophy of education, in the solution of problems 
locally determined to be of maximum significance.” Work has already gotteri 
under way in eleven countries, and it is hoped soon to have the program in full 
sway in all twenty republics. 


H. S. 


“La Conferencia de Chapultepec y el futuro econédmico de la América 
Latina.”—Miguel Vidal Guardiola, in La Revista Belga, II, 49-54, May, 
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1945. “. .. Uno de los mejores servicios que los sinceros amigos de los Estados 
Unidos pueden prestar a este gran pueblo es precaverle contra el peligro de que, 
uno tras otro, los paises del mundo, totalmente empobrecidos y ebrios de 
autarquia, cierren las puertas a gran parte de las exportaciones americanas, 
aunque sean regaladas. .. . La posicién de comprador casi tinico tiene para los 
Estados Unidos claras ventajas, pero est4 prefiada de sinsabores, el primero 
de ellos la sensacién de que todavia compra demasiado poco. El segundo y 
principal es la necesidad ineludible en que se encuentra de velar por que los 
precios que paga no empobrezcan a sus presuntos clientes y, asimismo, de 
comprender la tendencia de sus competidores a reducir el margen que el 
progreso tecnolégico deja a los productores. . . .” 


F. 


“Adobe Pay Checks.”—Dorothy L, Pillsbury, in Common Ground, V, 87-91, 
Winter, 1945. A social worker in the Southwest turned employment agency 
head during the war to learn that “in committee and artistic parlance the 
Cérdobas and Espinosas were ‘Spanish Americans,’ but in jobs they were 
‘native help’ with appropriate wages. . . . All was not fiesta spirit in the 
bi-cultural Southwest. Frustrated employers exposed undreamed-of utilitarian 
garments beneath their cloaking sarapes.” It simply was not “customary,” 
according to employers, to give white-collar jobs to “native girls.” “Climbing 
over the adobe wall” still is difficult, though via the WACs and other war-time 
employment it is being done. 

F. H. S. 


“Intercultural Education in the Synagogue.”—Leo Shapiro, in Common 
Ground, V, 32-36, Spring, 1945. In a public-speaking class in a Chicago syna- 
gogue young boys and girls were led from impromptu talks on “What America 
means to me” to “minorities,” observations on the “Negro,” the “Jew and the 
Negro,” and finally a Passover celebration in the form of choral recitation 
of Langston Hughes’s “Let America Be America Again” and passages from 
the Bible. “The encouraging thing about all this was that the youngsters had 
educated themselves. They had read on their own and developed projects and 
programs of their own. Gone were the bland generalizations they had got 
from the street-corner. .. . They had taken the long step from mythology to 
anthropology and sociology. And it was obvious they had enjoyed the trip 


every bit of the way. .. . For them, this play was the poetic fruition of an . 


entire year’s work. They had worked hard, and they could see the tangible 
result in the enthusiasm of the teachers, their parents, their fellow students. . . . 

“This episode has a moral. . . . Those of us who profess to be interested in 
freedom or four freedoms or fourteen should work for those freedoms in terms 
of ourselves and our own group. The strong force of egoism will pull us to 
ourselves anyway, but we ought to try our best to pull the other way. ... We 
all wait for them to start, but they are we... .” 


F. H. S. 


“State Department Gives Music ‘A’ Priority for World Peace.”—Ronald F. 
Eyer, in Musical America, 38th Annual Edition, 5, 226, February 10, 1945. “If 
we believe in the people—in their motives and instincts and their purposes as 
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people—we believe necessarily in communication between the peoples. We 
believe in the greatest possible freedom of such communication. Freedom of 
communication, freedom of exchange of ideas, is basic to our whole political 
doctrine. . . .” So in an interview spoke Archibald MacLeish, then Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of our cultural relations program. 

In Europe’s rehabilitation Mr. MacLeish sees a “tremendous opportunity 
and challenge.” Pointing out that “a maximum understanding between people 
rests upon channels running below the news level,” he says that “our first job 
is to reconstruct those channels on the basis of cultural cooperation. . . . The 
important thing is to get a life-line across to those people, and one of the 
simplest and most direct means is music.” Radio and phonograph recordings 
are invaluable implements in this work. “They penetrate where no symphony 
orchestra can penetrate and they recreate the whole realm of sanity, justice 
and civilization existing in the outside. 

“The world is wired for sound. We have yet to face up to the fact that 
electric communication has taken world affairs out of the field of diplomatic 
relations into the field of direct relations between masses of people.” 

F. H. S. 


“Education in Review. New Charter is Drawn to Promote the Cause of 
World Peace through Understanding.”—Benjamin Fine, in the New York 
Times, E 9, August 5, 1945. In November, 1945 leading educators of the world 
will meet in London to adopt a charter for international cooperation. A draft 
charter already has been prepared and approved by delegates to the meetings of 
the Allied Ministers of Education in England, “designed to develop cultural and 
educational cooperation among the nations of the world, and the period of 
misunderstanding that has been all too frequent in recent years, and in every 
way possible help make the peace last. . . . Moreover, the charter is dedicated 
to the proposition that the free and unrestricted education of the peoples of 
the world, as well as the free and unrestricted exchange among them of ideas 
and knowledge, are essential to the advancement of human welfare and to the 
preservation of security and peace.” 

The United Nations educational and cultural organization would be author- 
ized to promote the following types of activities: “(1) Facilitate consultation 
among leaders in the educational and cultural life of all peace-loving countries. 

“(2) Assist in the free flow of ideas and information among the peoples of 
the world, giving attention to the different avenues of communication. .. . 

“(3) Foster the growth of educational and cultural programs and materials. 

“(4) Develop and make available educational and cultural plans and ma- 
terials. 

“(5) Conduct and encourage research and studies on educational and cul- 
tural problems. 

“(6) Assist countries that need and request help in developing their educa- 
tional and cultural activities.” 

How the national delegations were to be selected had not yet been decided. 

F. H. S. 


“Educational Agreements Between the Americas.”—Kenneth Holland, in 
The Nation’s Schools, 36: 44-45, September, 1945, describes the work being 
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done by the Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., of which he is 
president, in promoting cooperation in educational matters among the countries 
of the Americas. The Foundation was set up October 14, 1943, by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, to develop more comprehensive educational pro- 
grams with the other American republics. So far twelve international agree- 
ments have been signed between the United States and other American 
countries, and six more are about to be signed. The Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, Inc. enters only the fields “wherein the educators in the other 
countries feel that we can make the most significant contributions, such as 
health education, rural and agricultural education, vocational education, and 
the teaching of English. The program is limited to elementary, secondary, and 
normal schools, except for work with adults in the field of literacy.” Specialists 
in the various fields are sent to the other countries to work as consultants 
in their respective ministries of education, and teaching materials are sent 
in large quantities, to serve as samples, or to be adapted or translated. Another 
phase of the work is bringing educators from other countries to serve in 
similar capacities here. Agreements are in the form of three-year contracts, 
and financing of the programs is cooperative. Complementing the work of 
the field staffs, specialists in Washington adapt teaching materials, interpret 
the program to the public, plan itineraries, conduct correspondence with other 
countries, and select personnel for the work. 


We 


“Teaching the Pronunciation of C and G and the Spanish Diphthongs.”— 
Leonard E. Arnaud, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 37-39, January, 
1945, presents a device for teaching the pronunciation of the consonants c and 
g and for teaching the strong and weak vowels that form diphthongs in 
Spanish. In his experience he has found that students have difficulty in 
remembering that c and g are hard before a, o, and u, and soft before e and i, 
and that the strong vowels are a, e, and o and the weak vowels are i and u. They 
tend to become confused by these two rules and not to be able to remember the 
familiar vowel-triangle. The medial and back vowels on this triangle, a, 0, 
and «, are those before which c and g are hard. The front vowels ¢ and e are 
those before which ¢ and g are soft. The two most close vowels on the 
triangle, i and «, are the weak vowels. The other more open vowels are 
the strong vowels. This graphic device for keeping the two rules separate in 
the minds of students he presents with the wish that it may “serve in a small 
way to facilitate the work of fellow-teachers.” 


W. T. P. 


“After the War: A Blueprint for Action.”—Bayard Q. Morgan, in The Ger- 
man Quarterly, 17: 241-243 (November, 1944), outlines a program of action 
for foreign language teachers after the war, to promote and improve foreign 
language teaching. The program is based on three basic assumptions: that 
modern foreign languages will hold after the war an increased amount of 
public attention, that foreign relations will be stressed and cultivated, and that 
a speaking knowledge of foreign languages will be generally recognized as 
important. The first part of the program, to improve and promote public 
relations, is to be implemented, first, by verbal action, such as securing 
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significant utterances from prominent citizens in favor of foreign language 
study, and preparing careful statements to present to all bodies concerned 
with public education. Corporate action will further be used to implement the 
program, by forming a bureau or “pressure group,” to secure changes in 
certification of foreign language teachers (no blanket certificates), to increase 
the time devoted to foreign language instruction, to encourage and aid 
teachers’ study abroad, to obtain money for books, records, and realia, to 
encourage the giving of state and local prizes for language achievement, and 
to organize listening to foreign language broadcasts under school auspices. 
The second part of the program is to strengthen and broaden foreign language 
teaching. This part of the program insists that language, not culture, is the 
main objective in language classes, that language learning requires solid 
foundations, whether the objective be speaking or reading, that grammar is 
essential to language mastery, that oral fluency can be achieved only with 
competent teachers and adequate time, that “byways of language teaching” 
should be reopened to increase interest, and that individual differences in 
students should be provided for. 


W. T. P. 


“Liberal Education, 1944.”—Helen C. White, in the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, 38: 3-7 (Fall, 1944), discusses the meaning 
of a liberal education in the modern world, and the obligations that we have 
to see to it that all who are capable and desirous of a liberal education shall 
have it. Defenders of liberal education are more than upholders of a 
tradition. “The defenders of liberal education are also defenders of the future, 
in the sense that with their recognition of the need for training and preparation, 
they are committed to a deferment of results, to a long-time investment of 
time and energy. . . . The advocates of liberal studies are the defenders of the 
intellectual and spiritual against the utilitarian preoccupations of so many 
of our countrymen. .. .” The writer deplores the “chronic state of alarm or 
of defeatism that one encounters among the advocates of liberal education. 
At any time, such an attitude is bad for the individual and no good to the 
cause.” The author believes that at the present moment “liberal education 
has a chance with the great American public that it has never had, if only 
the friends of liberal education will address themselves to the facts and not 
to their fears.” Discussions of educational problems today find a ready 
audience. Even the Army recognizes that “the man who understands the 
world in which he lives will be much better able to cope with it. Technical 
training is indispensable to sheer survival in war, but those who are 
thinking of post-war problems are thinking in terms of education. Education 
is essential to the survival of democracy and to international cooperation. 
There is general realization that broad, human education is necessary for 
all, for the workingman and for the talented specialist along academic lines. 
The dynamic character of our technology and the shrinking of the world in 
terms of time and space will bring greater problems to solve, and we shall 
need a liberal education for more and more of our citizens. “In the realm 
of the intellectual and the spiritual it is only what we share that we lastingly 
possess,” 


W. T. P. 
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“Mexico’s Way with Children.”—Belle Boone Beard, in the Journal of the 
American Association of University Women, 38: 15-18 (Fall, 1944), tells of 
her observations of Mexico’s handling of the problem of delinquent children. 
Mexico, she says, has only one-tenth as many juvenile delinquents in proportion 
to the population as the United States has. This low figure is due, at least in 
part, to the differences in laws and law enforcement, and to the fact that 
only Mexico City uses the term “juvenile delinquency” and has social agencies 
for handling juvenile delinquents. “The one striking difference in delinquency 
in the two countries is that there are no juvenile gangs in Mexico.” One of 
the deplorable conditions in Mexico is the large amount of begging by children, 
which is to a large extent sanctioned by public opinion, and which American 
tourists help to support. “Among the delinquent girls by far the most frequent 
offense is prostitution.” The writer found that in Mexico parents and priests 
usually handle the punishment of youthful wrongdoers, and that parents 
and priests in Mexico are closer to children than they are in this country. The 
writer describes in some detail the juvenile court, the Department of Social 
Treatment, the Observation Schools, and the detention homes for boys and 
girls. She found that “Mexico has been slow to use foster-home care, especially 
for delinquent children.” Old-fashioned orphan asylums seem to be even more 
numerous in Mexico than here. Most of them have been founded by religious 
organizations. An exciting, original service that she found was the Comedor 
Familial, “where families with more children than income may eat together 
in family units at reduced rates according to the needs of the family budget.” 
The author concludes that “Mexico has made rapid strides in her programs 
for the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency,” and that future 
developments there bear watching by the other American countries. 

W. T. P. 


“Teaching Elementary Spanish Orally.”—Frances S. Goldsmith, in The 
Texas Outlook, 28: 48 (November, 1944), describes classroom procedures 
used in teaching elementary Spanish to children of the'third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades in the Alamo Heights Elementary School in San Antonio. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1943, Miss Goldsmith undertook to teach Spanish orally, 
“giving each pupil the advantage of hearing and speaking the Spanish language 
before ever attempting the reading and writing of it.” She describes her 
method as follows: “The teacher stated the subject of the lesson; she then 
pronounced the Spanish word, simple phrase, or short sentence; the pupils as 
a group repeated after the teacher; the pupils as a group spoke with her; rapid 
individual drill was given, checking on each pupil’s pronunciation; a game 
was devised for pupil enjoyment; an oral graded test was given; review of 
old subject-matter was alternated with the new. ... The subject of the lesson 
was anything ‘under the sun’ that the child was interested in, had asked for, 
or should have known.” Numbers in Spanish, days of the week, telling time, 
names of objects in pictures cut from magazines, were some of the things 
learned in the first year. The ultimate goal was to use Spanish entirely 
throughout the class period, but this was not wholly achieved in the first year. 
Reading was taught oraily, the pupils watching the movements of the teacher’s 
lips. Much work was done in chorus, with the entire group participating. 
Many games were played, involving the oral use of Spanish. “Review of old 
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subject-matter was constantly alternated with the new.” The work was 
climaxed by an oral graded test. “The year’s results proved most favorable.” 
W. T. P. 


“Bryant and Some of His Latin American Friends.”—Clara Cutler Chapin, 
in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 78: 609-613 (November, 1944), 
tells of some of the literary friendships of William Cullen Bryant among Latin 
American men of letters. Among these friends were the Cuban poet José 
Maria de Heredia, the Colombian Rafael Pombo, the Brazilian Emperor, Dom 
Pedro II, the Mexican poet José Rosas Moreno, and Mexico’s great President, 
Benito Juarez. The writer discusses the questionable authenticity of Bryant’s 
translation of Heredia’s “Niagara,” tells of his translation of “En una 
tempestad,” and his visit to Cuba in 1849. Bryant’s friendship with Pombo 
began when the latter was secretary of the Colombian legation in this country. 
It led to Bryant’s publishing Pombo’s original sonnet in English, “Our 
Madonna at Home,” and to many translations by Pombo of Bryant's 
poetry, some of which are included in this article. Bryant’s friendship with 
Dom Pedro II of Brazil began through correspondence and led to personal 
acquaintance when the Brazilian Emperor visited the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. Bryant was attracted by the fables of José Rosas Moreno 
and translated and published many of them. Bryant visited Mexico in 1872, 
when he was close to his eightieth year. He was warmly received by the 
Mexican people, who welcomed him as a friend because of the firm stand 
he had taken in 1860 against the French invasion of Mexico. 

W. T. P. 


“Music in the Americas.”—cCharles Seeger, in the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, 78: 627-631 (November, 1944), discusses the problem of 
cultural interchange among the Americans in the realm of music. “It is perhaps 
not an exaggeration,” he says, “to say that upwards of ninety-eight per cent 
of the music exchange among the Americas is by way of radio, sound-film, and 
phonograph record.” Since the record is the only one of these three whose 
function can be controlled by the individual, Seeger considers the availability 
of an adequate supply of well-chosen and well-recorded music to be “a prime 
requirement of increased music exchange between the continents.” In the 
present state of sound-recording, the disk is the most important form of 
phonograph records. “By its very nature, the commercial disk is primarily a 
commodity—an article produced for sale in a market at a profit.” Many 
factors hinder the production at low price of desirable records, such as 
capricious choice of materials, “doctoring” of the product to suit the market 
or techniques of production, the desirability of recording in the importing 
country and its attendant difficulties, difficulties of exchange of fragile disks, 
customs duties, and the small second-hand sale for disks. “The sound-recording 
is as much a social and cultural document as the book,” and as such demands 
preservation in record libraries (discotecas), of which several exist in connec- 
tion with libraries in Latin America. There is a Music Division in our own 
Library of Congress, and collections of recordings exist in various universities 
and museums in the United States, Canada, and Latin American countries. 
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“We cannot be friends with other cultures unless we absorb essential elements 
of them... . In this effort the phonograph record is one of the most powerful 
tools.” 


W. 


“Demonstrating Inter-American Understanding in Schools of the Uniteds 
States.”—Helen K. Mackintosh, in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
78: 563-568, October, 1944, describes the work of the Inter-American Demon- 
stration Centers established by the United States Office of Education for the 
purpose of promoting Latin American studies in the schools of this country. 
Thirty centers located in twenty different states from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the West Coast have cooperated in the project. “Some of these were single 
schools, others consisted of a county-system of schools, a small-town school 
system, two Catholic schools, several teachers colleges, several universities, 
and three state departments of education. The ways in which programs were 
organized varied as widely as the situations in which they were used.” The 
plan of work in the various Centers was as follows: “A team or teams were 
organized by each Center, consisting usually of five or six persons who had 
worked actively in the program; who represented elementary, secondary, and 
teachers’-college levels, as well as some of the special fields such as art, 
music, Spanish literature, social studies, and others. . . . Upon invitation a 
team made an all-day visit to a neighboring school-system, taking books, 
pamphlets, bulletins, music records, illustrations of children’s work, movies, 
slides, maps, and handicraft of the other American republics. . . . They 
visited classrooms, sometimes worked with classes of children and young 
people, held individual and group conferences with the administrators and 
with teachers, and conducted a summarizing discussion with all staff-members.” 
Materials were left and return visits were made. Workshops were also con- 
ducted in a central location, with teachers attending from surrounding schools. 
The author then describes the actual classroom activities at different grade- 
levels, and shows how all children are participating in varied types of 
activities directed along the line of Latin America, its problems, and its 
culture. She believes that the Centers “have endeavored to develop a program 
that is sound and permanent with long-time values.” 

W. T. P. 


“Teaching Materials on Latin America.”—Jettye Fern Grant, Jane Sherrod, 
and Ruby L. Hill, in the California Journal of Elementary Education, 13: 12-18, 
August, 1944, discuss the recommendations of the Committee on the Study 
of Teaching Materials on Inter-American Subjects of the American Council 
on Education. These recommendations formed the subject of a conference 
held on the campus of the University of California, Berkeley, on February 14 
and 15, 1944. “The keynote of the conference was for [sic] accuracy in in- 
formation on Latin American countries. In all textbooks were found a myriad 
of misinterpretations, fatuous statements, distortions, gaps in information, and 
glowing generalities, all of which are likely to misguide, prejudice, and 
indoctrinate children as they encounter the materials in the schools.” After 
listing in more detail the types of undesirable materials found in textbooks 
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dealing with Latin America, the authors present a group of criteria for 
evaluating books for Inter-American educational units. These criteria, 
numbering in all thirteen, are grouped under three heads: authenticity, point 
of view, and aesthetics. “This check list is concerned only with books, but it 
indicates the critical point of view which should be excercised in the selection 
of pictures, exhibits, and other teaching aids dealing with Latin America.” 

W. T. P. 


“Foreign Language Tests at Wisconsin.”—James B. Tharp, in The Journal 
of Higher Education, 15: 385-386, October, 1944, describes the program of 
placement and attainment examinations in foreign languages at the University 
of Wisconsin, carried on under the direction of Professor Frederic D. Cheyd- 
leur. His article is based on a report prepared by Professor Cheydleur, 
covering the program as it has operated during the years 1930-1943. On 
the basis of placement tests, students have been advanced beyond their normal 
placement, retained at normal placement, or demoted to lower levels. It is 
estimated that the tests have saved about eleven thousand credits toward 
language requirements, for credits for the courses skipped were accepted 
toward satisfying college language requirements for various degrees. The 
report reveals conclusively “the advantage to students and to the institution 
of placing a student in the course appropriate to his measured attainment, 
regardless of the time-serving certificate of the high-school units.” An 
interesting fact is that “the number of A’s earned actually increased in 
proportion to the number of semesters skipped.” The writer points out that 
“the placement testing did not take into account the oral-aural skills.” In view 
of the recent emphasis given to the oral-aural approach in teaching languages, 
“it is possible that future placements will need to include a test, at least of 
aural attainment.” Other universities, too, are using placement tests in foreign 
languages. Out of 167 institutions replying to a recent questionnaire 133 have 
some kind of testing program. “Of 120 having placement testing, seventy-four 
test in foreign languages. Of fifty-nine who promote by placement in foreign 
languages, twenty-three grant course credit for courses skipped or exempt 
students from further work in language.” 


W. T. P. 


“A Unit in General Language.”—Lilly Lindquist, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 29: 9-17, January, 1945, outlines a portion of a course in General 
Language, a three-week unit devoted to the topic “Families of Languages.” 
It is assumed by the author that the class is an eighth-grade group in a junior 
high school of about 1,800 pupils, and that the class has already studied about 
the importance of language in our daily lives, learning “something about how 
people first began to exchange ideas, how the art of writing developed from 
pictures, how language changes and grows.” The objectives of the unit 
“Families of Languages” are stated as: (1) to find the sources of the English 
language; (2) to become acquainted with the world families of languages; 
and (3) to learn something about the foreign elements in the English language. 
A basic text on General Language is used. The author gives a bibliography of 
useful readings to prepare the teacher for this unit. The subject is introduced 
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by asking the question, “What is an American?” , and discussing the diverse 
and numerous racial origins of a typical American group such as the class itself. 
Different words in many languages are then compared, to show the similarities 
between languages and methods used in grouping languages into families. The 
seven families of languages are then listed, and the Indo-European group 
is further subdivided into its eight branches. The next question asked the 
class is, “Where was the original home of the English language?” A reading 
list on this topic is presented by the author. Migrations to Britain from other 
countries are discussed in class, and reports on research topics are prepared. 
Work on the lessons of the text, study of the changes that have occurred in 
English through the ages, presentation of reports, presentation of a pageant 
on “Your Language and Mine,” and a test complete the fifteen-day unit. If 
time allows, a study of etymologies can be made with the aid of the dictionary. 
W. T. P. 


“Latin American Content in Some Basic Tests in Use in the United States.” 
—J. Donald Neill, in the Journal of Educational Research, 38: 173-182, 
November, 1944, presents a factual survey of available testing materials in a 
large variety of content-fields, to determine the number of questions included 
about Latin America. This study paralleled the similar study conducted by the 
American Council on Education in 1943-44 to determine the Latin American 
content of textbooks and other teaching materials in all the basic subject-matter 
fields on the elementary, secondary, and college levels of instruction. “The 
survey involved the careful examination of one hundred and fifty-five tests. ... 
The following subject-matter fields were represented in the battery of tests 
surveyed: Ancient History, United States History, Modern Problems, Civics, 
English, Music, Art, Geography, Economics, Social Studies, Contemporary 
Affairs, and General Culture, .. . Of the 155 tests examined, only those having 
questions dealing with Latin America were included in question totals. That 
narrowed the field to fifty-eight tests. These fifty-eight tests contained 6,796 
questions, 242 of which had some reference to Latin American material.” The 
top five categories represented in the questions were: geography (38 questions), 
Monroe Doctrine (30 questions), Pan American Conferences (21 questions), 
United States economic interests in and trade with Latin America (20 
questions), Pan American solidarity (13 questions). “No questions touching 
on Latin America were found in tests concerned with English, Art, or Music, 
yet tests on Contemporary Affairs expected pupils to have gained some 
information about Latin America through study in the subject-matter fields 
of Art, Music, and English. . .. Comparatively few questions dealt with the 
outstanding people of Latin America. Authors, artists, musicians, even 
political leaders, were almost ignored. What is perhaps even more significant, 
the people, how they live, how they make a living, their customs, came in for 
a relatively insignificant share of the inquiry. . . . The study revealed that 
comparatively little attention is being given to Latin American content by 
some of the outstanding test-publishing agencies.” The ever-increasing im- 
portance of Latin America in school curricula has not been paralleled by a 
comparable increase in the number of questions devoted to that subject. 

W. T. P. 
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“Latin America in New England.”—Richard Stockton Ullery, in The 
Journal of Education, 127: 276-279, November, 1944, tells of the pleasant 
experience of the American International College in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in acting as hosts to seventy students from Latin American countries. These 
young men were studying aviation mechanics and English under scholarships 
granted through the United States Department of State and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. They ranged in age from twenty-one to thirty-two 
years. They lived in two dormitories at the American International College, 
studied English with one of the college faculty members, and received their 
mechanical training at the Springfield Trade School, less than a mile from 
the college campus. The Latin American students were well received by the 
other students of the college and their presence caused enrollments of Spanish 
classes to increase. They participated in the social life of the school, exchanged 
lessons in Spanish for lessons in English with other students, and were 
entertained in many homes of the community. “They are gone now, transferred 
to Tulsa, Oklahoma, for further training, but they will not be soon forgotten 
by A.L.C., and the many residents of Springfield who came to know and like 
them.” The visit of these students was beneficial both to them and to their 
hosts. “A bit of Latin America in New England has been an education for all 
concerned, a practical example of the Good Neighbor Policy—which is by 
no means a one-way project.” 


-T.. 


“Espafiol que funciona.”—Elida Wills, in The Texas Outlook, 28: 23, De- 
cember, 1944, describes methods used in teaching Spanish to elementary-school 
children in the Texas schools. “The intelligent teacher creates or helps create 
situations and purposefully places the child in a pesition where he has to use, 
spontaneously, the oral vocabulary he has acquired.” With this principle in 
mind, teachers use concrete objects, posters, and pictures, draw pictures on 
the board to illustrate their lessons, take their pupils on excursions, and teach 
manual activities, while at the same time using their Spanish. Children 
dramatize what they learn, organize clubs, sing Spanish songs, play games in 
Spanish, all the time learning Spanish while they do the things they are 
interested in. Children are taught to apply new sentences, phrases, or words 
in many interesting and real-life situations, in the same manner in which they 
learned their mother-tongue. The presence of Spanish-speaking children in 
the classroom facilitates learning for the non-Spanish children. This type of 
Spanish instruction is carried on in about sixty per cent of the Texas schools 
during a daily twenty-minute period in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
For three years Texas schools have been teaching Spanish successfully in 
the elementary schools, taking the leadership in this new movement. It is the 
responsibility of the University of Texas and of the teachers’ colleges “to 
train and prepare our young teachers to carry on and hold this leadership.” 

W. T. P. 


“Flash Cards as a Drill Device in the Teaching of Numbers in Spanish.”— 
Beatrice L. Kaukonen, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 660-661, Decem- 
ber, 1944, describes classroom devices used by her in teaching numbers to a 
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beginning Spanish class in junior high school. In the aural-oral approach to 
foreign language teaching, numbers make suitable material for the first lesson. 
In presenting them to the class, “the use of flash cards provides at once a 
motivation for the activity and the opportunity for a variety of drill... . 
The numbers are not to be written out in the foreign language. They appear 
upon the flash cards only in their symbol form.” The class first learns to 
pronounce them by imitating the teacher. Then simple problems of arithmetic 
are taught, also in imitation of the teacher. “The class is now ready for a 
real flash-card drill.” Flash cards that present the problem but not the answer 
are used, and without a vocal model to follow, “the pupil reads the whole 
problem aloud and supplies the answer.” Flash cards are superior to listing 
problems on the board, for “everyone’s attention is centered upon the single 
problem.” Successive groups of pupils at the board can write from dictation as 
the problems are read aloud by others, writing them in number symbols. Each 
pupil then can read one problem aloud before taking his seat, thus receiving 
practice in oral expression of what he has heard and written down. “This 
drill device is particularly suited to the junior high level and could be used 
with equal success in French, German, and Latin classes.” 


“General Considerations on Unit Lesson-Plans in Modern Language Teach- 
ing.”—Winthrop H. Rice, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 650-654, 
December, 1944, presents in this article a general introduction to the subject 
of lesson plans in foreign language teaching, which will be developed more 
in detail in subsequent articles in this journal. “It was not until the new 
developments in educational ideas of the nineteenth century that much atten- 
tion came to be paid to the matter of definite planning for teaching purposes. 
The most important single influence was probably that of Herbart and his 
followers in the development of the idea of unit and object teaching.” 
Although “there is no one set form into which all lesson plans can or should 
be cast,” Rice believes that “there are certain elements which may well appear 
in all or nearly all types of plan.” These elements are “a statement of the 
purpose of the work to be covered, a listing of the materials involved, an 
indication of the procedures to be used, evaluative elements to check results, 
and critical notes for future reference.” He then discusses each of these 
elements to see its function in relation to the whole plan. Other elements 
that may be added are “the assignments to be given for work outside class,” 
and “a list of the questions to be asked of pupils in the development of the 
unit.” Not only should small units of the work be thus planned, but also “in a 
broad sense, the whole course should be a unit and as such should have its 
general plan.” With reference to the articles on lesson planning to follow 
this one, Rice points out “that there is no one type of lesson plan that is 
effective for all teachers nor for all teaching situations,” and that “the criterion 
of lesson planning should be solely and entirely one of helpfulness to the 
teacher herself.” W. T. P. 


“Vocational Significance and Tendencies of Foreign Language Teaching in 
High Schools.”—Isolina R. Flores, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 
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472-475, October, 1944, reviews the values of a vocational nature inherent in 
the study of foreign languages. Beginning with Spanish, she points to the 
need for a better understanding of Spanish American countries in the develop- 
ment of our relations with Latin America after the war. She also notes the 
importance of Portuguese in our relations with the other American countries. 
German is important in science and medicine, as well as for those anticipating 
service with the F.B.I., or in reconstruction work in Europe after the war. 
Students of music need German, and the demand for German by our military 
personnel is now very great. The author points to the importance of French 
in science and in international affairs, and to the usefulness of Latin in law, 
medicine, and science. She concludes by advocating the placing of all foreign 
languages in high schools under a foreign language coordinator, who will 
bring about unity of purpose and methods. 
WT. 


“Foreign Language Student Publications.”—Renée Jeanne Fulton, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 28: 583-586, November, 1944, discusses the value 
of school publications in foreign languages, and describes special features of 
some outstanding school papers in French, Spanish, German, and Italian. 
In spite of the current emphasis on conversation in foreign language classes, 
she believes that “expression by means of the visual symbol for the oral word 
should not be slighted, particularly when teaching good language students. 
To such high-school students the opportunity to put ideas in writing in a 
foreign idiom is a challenge; the process appeals to their creativeness; it 
heightens their appreciation of the language; it offers them material evidence 
of the practicality of their study.” She finds that “the foreign language depart- 
ment magazine or newspaper is surviving despite the hue and cry for oral 
work.” In answer to the question, “About what do these young people write,” 
she lists the following subjects: “articles which strive to foster a better 
understanding of the foreign civilization or to recount its contributions to 
our national life”; articles which render “distinctive service in support of the 
war effort”; articles expressing personal opinion of students on topics of 
interest; bits of creative writing, such as “stories, poems, book reviews and 
even fantasy written in the foreign idiom”; articles on school life; and 
crossword puzzles. Among the Spanish publications named are “Las Noticias,” 
of De Witt Clinton High School, “Novedades Hispanas,” of Walton High 
School, and “Rojo y Oro,” of James Monroe High School, all of New York 
City; and “La Voz,” of Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

W. 


“Teaching Foreign Languages.”—Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute 
of International Education, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 552-554, 
November, 1944, pleads for more foreign language teaching in the United 
States, with the emphasis placed on speaking the language, in order to fit 
the United States for an international rdle in the post-war period. Pointing 
out that geography has been the determining factor in keeping foreign 
language teaching in a position of minor importance in American schools, he 
notes that the war has changed this emphasis, and that in the post-war era, 
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as now in time of war, a speaking knowledge of other languages will be 
essential. “The important place that the United States will hold in the post-war 
world in diplomacy, commerce, banking, and international affairs generally it 
will also hold in education and culture. American representatives of all these 
activities will be found in the future scattered everywhere throughout the 
world and they will no longer be content to carry on their activities through 
interpreters. They will want direct communicative competence in the language 
of the country visited and this means that they must be taught it in school 
and college.” The change in objective will demand a different preparation of 
foreign language teachers; one or more years of residence and study in the 
foreign country will be a necessary part of their preparation. Most people, 
however, will still need only a reading knowledge of foreign languages, plus a 
knowledge of the history and literature of the foreign country. The world 
organization to preserve peace that will follow this war can be maintained 
only by peoples who have a better understanding of one another. “Foreign 
languages must occupy a far greater place of importance and dignity than in 
the past.” 


W. TP. 


“The Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of Foreign Languages.”—Oreste F. 
Pucciani, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 499-507, October, 1944, 
describes in detail the objectives and the methodology of the Cleveland Plan, 
and explains the history of the plan and the provisions made in Cleveland for 
the proper functioning of this method of instruction in foreign languages. 
The plan was originated twenty-five years ago by Professor Emile de Sauzé 
for instruction in French, and has been extended to the teaching of other 
modern foreign languages and Latin. The plan grew out of the need for 
training teachers in methods of teaching French during the First World 
War, when German was eliminated from the Cleveland schools and French 
largely took its place. The Cleveland Plan might be briefly defined as the 
multiple approach to language learning, with emphasis on the oral use of the 
language. “The Cleveland Plan is not merely a method for teaching foreign 
languages. It is a philosophy of foreign language study, having its basis in 
the psychology of learning, and allowing for the growth and development of 
the student. .. . At the basis of this method is the fundamental requirement 
of all language: the need for expression.” Under the Cleveland Plan the 
teacher plays an enormously important rdéle, presiding at every moment in the 
student’s development. “He is the source from which the information springs. 
The book supplements him, not he the book.” The proof of the Cleveland Plan 
is in its actual success, not only in teaching foreign languages to gifted 
students but also to the large middle group of “capable mediocrity.” The 
author sums up the Plan under six main points: (1) use of the foreign 
language as a medium of instruction; (2) careful grading of material used; 
(3) multiple approach at all levels of instruction; (4) instruction from the 
beginning in formal grammar; (5) use of translation from English into the 
foreign language, but not from the foreign language into English; (6) an 
intensive rather than extensive program at all levels of instruction. 

W. T. P. 
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“Reading for Rate and Comprehension in the Foreign Languages.”—Anne 
Z. Moore, in The Modern Language Journal, 28: 508-513, October, 1944, 
reports on the work being done in the Chicago public schools to improve the 
rate and comprehension in reading on the part of students of foreign language. 
This work is part of a general program to improve the reading ability in 
English of all students. Having adopted the reading aim, the foreign language 
teachers have become a part of this program. The present article reports on 
an attempt “to determine to what extent a planned program of vocabulary 
study and weekly speed and comprehension tests will improve reading ability 
in foreign language.” The problem involved the use of the following techniques: 
(1) vocabulary-building, involving a systematic study of cognates and of 
word-formation; (2) exercises to promote the ability to practice cumulative 
inference; (3) oral reading as a means of diagnosing reading difficulties; 
(4) weekly speed-tests to increase the reading rate, and comprehension tests 
to further the habit of noting details in the reading matter. Specific training 
was found to be necessary to make the student word-conscious—training in 
cognates, synonyms, and antonyms. Definite training was also found to be 
necessary in teaching cumulative inference (the divining of the meaning of 
one or two words when all other words of a sentence are known). Reading 
aloud was found to teach correct phrasing, enabling the student to increase his 
span of recognition, and to lessen the tendency to become a word-by-word 
reader. Reading tests were carried on for a nine-week period, to test rate and 
comprehension of reading. The final class score represented an increase in 
rate of sixty-six per cent over the opening score. “Regardless of rate, all 
seemed to read with an equal degree of comprehension.” 

W, TB 


“Intellectual Cooperation.”—Gilbert Murray, in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 235: 1-9, September, 1944, outlines 
the accomplishments of the International Committee of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations and discusses what may be done along similar lines 
in the future by the United Nations. No provision was made for intellectual 
cooperation in the original League covenant. Under the inspiration of the 
philosopher Bergson, the Assembly in 1921 created the Committee of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. Intellectual cooperation with other nations is not difficult 
in music, art, and pure science, but if we venture beyond these regions, the 
first great obstacle encountered is the difference of language. “The difficulty 
extends far beyond any question of mere translation. Every language is a 
national tradition; and every national tradition is full of unexpressed assump- 
tions. . . . One of the first necessities for successful international cooperation 
is to discover these assumptions and get them understood.” The Committee of 
Intellectual Cooperation consisted of fifteen to twenty persons of different 
nationalities, chosen by the League Council as eminent in different branches 
of learning. The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation was set up to encourage 
intimacy between nations in art and science. Forty-two National Committees 
of Intellectual Cooperation were established in separate nations, to carry on 
the work each in its own country. Conferences were held among savants of 
different nationalities, to arrange for cooperation among existing national 
institutions, such as universities, libraries, museums, picture galleries, teachers 
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associations, and student organizations. International conferences were 
arranged to promote cooperation in such studies as history, collective security, 
“Economic Policies and Peace,” and social studies. There were also various 
activities in conjunction with the International Labor Office, such as studies 
of unemployment among university graduates, an educational mission to China, 
and science and social relations. Other activities included the study of the 
cinema as an influence for good- or ill-will among nations, cooperation in the 
field of radio, and conferences of individual writers, artists, and thinkers. 
Legal questions were studied, such as the amending of patent laws and copy- 
right laws and the protection of works of art in times of war or revolution. 
Technical conferences were held, and numerous special studies published, 
by the Institute. After the present war, intellectual cooperation will be more 
difficult than before. Much educational work will need to be done in Germany 
and the occupied countries. Many obstacles will stand in the way of “intel- 
lectual cooperation,” such as the dearth of scholars, the disintegrated condi- 
tion of universities and learned societies, chaotic social conditions, and wide- 
spread poverty. An organization on the lines of the old CIC will be needed, 
but one much more vigorously supported by public opinion and by reliable 
endowments. 


“The International Bureau of Education.”—Marie Butts, in The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 235: 10-16, September, 
1944, discusses the work of the International Bureau of Education, and the 
part that it may play in future international cooperation in the field of 
education. Although no provision was included in the original Covenant of the 
League of Nations for the establishment of an International Office of Educa- 
tion, an International Bureau of Education was set up in Geneva in 1925 and 
conducted as a private undertaking beginning in March, 1926. It proved its 
usefulness at once, establishing contacts with experts in all parts of the world 
and answering inquiries concerning every type of education. It was reorganized 
in 1929 as an inter-governmental institution maintained by Governments or 
Ministries of Education. “By 1938 it had seventeen members, one in Africa, 
one in Asia, three in South America, and the remainder in Europe. Perhaps 
it was natural that some of its earliest members should be countries that 
were reconstructing their education, like Poland and Czechoslovakia, or 
endeavoring to improve and reform it, like Colombia and Ecuador.” Neither 
the United States nor Great Britain are members of this Bureau, although they 
cooperate in its work. “It aims at being a technical and scientific organization 
at the service of the Ministries of Public Instruction, education authorities, 
and educationists generally.” It conducted an International Conference on 
Public Instruction at Geneva every summer from 1932 to 1939, at which 
delegates from many nations discussed their educational problems. “The 
publications of the Bureau number eighty books or pamphlets.” Ministries of 
Public Instruction of different countries presented yearly reports on education 
in their respective countries. The Bureau maintains a library of educational 
works and a card index of educational information. Its correspondence has 
steadily increased. The future of the Bureau can not be foreseen. It should 
continue to function until a better organization can replace it, and should then 
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give the new organization the benefit of its long experience. A universally 
respected international education organization can be a tremendous force for 
progress and peace. W. T. P. 


“A Pan American Assembly.”—Vernette Trosper, in The Modern Language 
Forum, 29: 67-68, June-September, 1944, describes a program for Pan Ameri- 
can Day presented by the students of Spanish in the Bell Gardens Junior High 
School in Montebello, California. A semester’s work was devoted to preparing 
for this assembly quiz program concerning the countries of the Americas. 
“The twenty contestants sat on the left side of the stage. They were called 
up before the ‘mike’ one by one and given thirty seconds to answer each 
question. The judges sat at a table at the back of the stage and rang a cow-bell 
when the time was up.” Questions asked in the quiz consisted of identification 
of Latin American dances performed by student dancers and identification of 
Latin American songs. Singers and dancers wore costumes typical of the 
countries represented. An element of humor was introduced by two sleeping 
‘Mexicans,’ who awoke to make fun of contestants who failed to answer 
correctly. Reciting in Spanish the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and raffling off a sarape added further interest to the program, 
which “was fun and supplied motivation for our regular class work.” 

W. T. P. 


“A Language-Centered Curriculum.”—B. L. Ullman, in Education, 65: 
131-135, November, 1944, proposes the adoption of Latin and a modern 
language (preferably Spanish) as the core-curriculum in high school, and 
shows by example how other subjects could be related to this core. He believes 
that “languages are general education. Next to the three R’s, . . . they have 
more educative value than any other subject.” Ullman proposes experimenta- 
tion to determine the feasibility of teaching “Latin and Spanish (or French) 
absolutely together in one course of two or three periods a day for four 
years.” Or he suggests starting Latin a year ahead of Spanish and then 
teaching the modern language “entirely on the foundation of Latin studied 
the preceding year and in close association with the Latin then being studied.” 
The order might also be reversed. “Most of the English language requirement 
and some of the English literature would be included in the Latin core.” 
English grammar and English derivatives would be taught in connection with 
the instruction in Latin. “English composition can be tied in with the study 
of Roman life . . . English literature can be selected for study in part for its 
relation to Latin and Spanish (or French) literature.” Ancient history, 
modern history, social science, art appreciation, the evolution of writing and 
of the alphabet, and many extra-curricular activities such as stamp-collecting, 
could be tied in with the Latin or modern language part of the language core 
curriculum, Mathematics and science would be taught for the most part 
outside the core. The above plan borrows much from the Progressives, but 
“there would be no chaotic teaching. . . . I would have a course of study 
worked out by teachers, not by pupils, by teachers who understand the needs 
of pupils and are capable of guiding them to the place where they should go.” 
The author hopes for criticisms and comments from readers. 


W. T. P. 
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E. H. Hespett and Rosert H. 


To THE Epirors: 


I shall be very grateful for any information that may apply in general or 
in part to the following subject: 
For each semester of first-year and second-year high school Spanish how 
many words should be presented to a class with the object of their being 
learned (a) with complete thoroughness for use in a speaking vocabulary or 
for Spanish composition, either of which involves recall of words without aid 
of dictionary or context; and (b) to a degree of familiarity essential to the 
understanding of their meaning when reading Spanish,—the context, of 
course, being of some aid in recognizing the meaning? I realize that when one 
tries to be definite about a given number of words to be learned any such 
figures must be based upon what might be termed “average conditions.” 


V. D. 
Houston, Texas 


It is difficult to fix an absolute number of words to be learned within a given 
term. Although there have been frequent articles on this subject, I doubt 
_ that a scientific calculation has been established. What seems preferable to 
me is a selection of the kind of words rather than an arbitrary number. 
Probably Keniston’s Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms (D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1941) provides the best guidance. Keniston speaks of 
fifteen hundred words as the minimum which is adequate for either compre- 
hension or expression, and divides his list into groups of five hundred accord- 
ing to frequency. Apparently one thousand to fifteen hundred words is the 
average vocabulary contained in elementary grammar texts. If you care to 
investigate further I recommend the following references: Oliver: Modern 
Language Teacher's Handbook; Coleman: Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language ‘Methodology; Rice’s Annotated Bibliography (published annually 
in the Modern Language Journal). Some good remarks on teaching vocab- 
ulary are to be found in Gullette, Viens, and Keating: Teaching a Modern 
Language (F. S. Crofts and Company, 1942). 


R. H. W. 
To THE Eprrors: 


I have been interested for some time in Basic English and should like to 
known whether a similar system of Basic Spanish has been worked out. Our 
library has no material on this subject. 


C. B. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 21, Texas. 
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No system has been completely worked out for “Basic Spanish,” but the 
foundation for such a system has been laid by two lists of the words and idioms 
most frequently used in Spanish. These are: M. A. Buchanan’s A Graded 
Spanish Word Book, third edition, University of Toronto Press, 1936, and H. 
Keniston’s Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms, mentioned in the 
answer to the preceding question. 


To THE 


I have a manuscript for a Spanish and English conversation book. It con- 
sists of topics of daily interest, like breakfast, dinner, supper, going to the 
market, the theater, etc. Kindly let me know which publishers would consider 
publishing such a book. 

Louis GoopMAN 


Brooklyn, New York 


From your description of the manuscript you have prepared I should judge 
that any of the firms specializing in language textbooks might be interested 
in it. Most of these firms advertise regularly in Hispanra and you will find 
a complete list of them in the advertising section of your latest number of 
HISPANIA. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 


I teach in a girls’ college, and for second-year Spanish we require a certain 
amount of reading, outside of class. It was felt that if that reading could be 
directed and controlled, students who tend to procrastinate might spread it out 
a little more and thus avoid a last-minute cramming that does them no real 
good. Next semester we will use Kasten and Neale-Silva’s Lecturas amenas, 
which contains some five hundred pages of selected modern Spanish prose 
and poetry, is fairly representative, and provides enough reading matter to 
allow for classroom intensive study and for rapid reading outside. For the 
spring semester (since we usually try to stress Spain in the fall and Latin 
America in the spring), I should like to find a comparable anthology of some 
five hundred to six hundred pages of representative Spanish American 
literature, including drama, poetry, essay, and prose fiction. This would meet 
our minimum requirements for reading and serve to introduce the riches of 
Spanish American literature to those who will be required to read additional 
material for higher grades. Can you recommend any such text, or induce some- 
one to edit one? 

M. E. A. 
Mills College, California 


I am sorry to say that there is no book available which exactly fits your 
requirements. The only anthologies of Spanish American literature published in 
the United States which embrace more than one genre are: 

Nina Lee Weisinger: Readings from Spanish-American Authors, Boston, 

D.C. Heath and Company, 1929. 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco: Antologia de la literatura hispanoamericana (second 

edition), New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941. 
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Henry A. Holmes: Spanish America in Song and Story, New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1932. 

The first two of these books fall considerably short of your desired five to’ six 
hundred pages. Professor Holmes’s book is much more comprehensive, but the 
selections are very brief. Many authors are represented, but only by very 
short excerpts. Another anthology is being prepared by the group of men 
responsible for the Outline History of Spanish American Literature (second 
edition, F. S. Crofts.and Company, 1942), but it probably will be nearly twice 
as long as your requirements and will not appear in time for you to use it next 
year. 

If you were willing to concentrate on Mexican literature, there is Castillo’s 
excellent Antologia de la literatura mexicana, University of Chicago Press, 
1943. Or, if you wish to limit yourself to short stories, there is a very good 
collection in Antonio R. Manzor’s Antolgia del cuento hispanoamericano, 
Santiago de Chile, Zigzag, 1939. Neither of these last-named books, of course, 
contains any vocabulary, like that of the Kasten and Neale-Silva anthology. 


To THE Epitors: 


Would you be good enough to advise me where I could obtain a card-index 
file-system for learning Spanish—the Spanish word on one side of the card, the 
English one on the reverse. 

I do not know who publishes or issues such a work, but I am informed that 
there is a firm which does and I am in hopes that you can furnish me with 
this information. 

I assure you that this favor will be deeply appreciated. 

J. G. O'D. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


A basic vocabulary of fourteen hundred words printed on cards (Spanish on 
one side; English on the reverse) is published by The Q.L.S. Company, 831 
Hancock Street, Quincy, Massachusetts. Also the Stephens Word Cards 
(“Learn-a-Lingo,” with English and illustrations on one side; Spanish on the 
reverse) are published by Roger Stephens, 119 East 19th Street, New York 
3, New York and sold by Scholastic Bookshop, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

R. H. W. 


To THE Eprrors: 


I am very anxious to find out the actual meaning of the word México-Méjico. 
And which was it originally, x or 7? One of my students is trying to trace it 
down, I have read an article on it, but cannot locate it. 

L. H. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


The precise origin of the word México has not yet been fully established, I 
believe, but that is the older form of spelling. In his Diccionario general de 
americanismos (Vol. II, p. 276) Francisco J. Santamaria ascribes three possible 
sources to the word: the name of a tribe, a plant, and the Aztec god of war. 
Several discussions of this point are listed in Madaline W. Nichols’s Biblio- 
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graphical Guide to Materials on American Spanish (Harvard University 
Press, 1941). Perhaps you may recognize among them the article which you 
are trying to locate. 

R. H. W. 


To tHe Epirors: 


Will you please recommend books that I can use as a reference on the life 
of Joseph Le Borde of Taxco and Cuernavaca fame? I find a few references to 
his success, but nothing so far on his life history. 

I enjoy your column and find it very helpful. 

E. S. 
Long Beach, California 


I suppose you are familiar with the description of the Borda Garden of 
Cuernavaca which appears in Terry’s Guide to Mexico. For more details con- 
cerning the philanthropist I refer you to Juan B. Iguiniz, Bibliografia biogré- 
fica mexicana (México, D. F., 1930) and Manuel Horta, Vida ejemplar de 
Borda y miniaturas romdnticas (México, D. F., 1938). 

R. H. W. 


CHAPTER NEWS... 
Conducted by 


Grayvon S. De Lanp, Secretary-Treasurer 


[Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
Graydon S. De Land, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of 
chapter officers, with addresses, should at all times be in the Secretary’s files, and 
he should be promptly notified of all changes. Eprror.] 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Chapter held its final semester meeting at the Central 
Y.M.C.A. College Restaurant. After an enjoyable luncheon, Dr. Antonio 
Rubio, outgoing President of the Chapter, introduced the speakers for the 
occasion. Mildred M. Duggan, Principal of the Raster School, spoke in 
Spanish of her experiment in teaching Spanish to her eighth-grade pupils, 
thus preparing these pupils for a high-school course in Spanish. Senhorita 
Yolanda Leite, a Fellow from the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, explained 
in Portuguese the problems of “Ensinando o inglés no Brasil.” A general dis- 
cussion followed, with the speakers answering many questions. Miss Agatha 
Cavallo, our new President, spoke on achievement tests, expressing her desire 
to cooperate with anyone who is constructing such a test by making use of it 
in her classes at Herzl Junior College. Dr. Frederick A. Agard, a member 
of the project sponsored at the University of Chicago, “The Investigation 
of the Teaching of a Second Language,” offered his aid in the matter of 
achievement tests. Songs by Latin American composers were beautifully ren- 
dered by Miss Dorothy Mietke, a pupil of Bowen High School, accompanied 
by Mrs. Thekla Robinson, teacher of French and Spanish. Miss Ivonne 
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Angarola, Pan American Council of Chicago, played piano selections by 
Lecuona and Villa-Lobos. Miss Agatha Cavallo, Herzl Junior College, and 
Dr. Justo Juliano, Carl Schurz High School, were elected President and Vice- 
President, respectively, and Mr. Fred M. Park, Bowen High School, and Miss 


Helen Pirritte, Hirsch High School, were reelected Secretary and Treasurer, 
respectively. 


SAN DIEGO. The San Diego Chapter met for a luncheon meeting on Pan 
American Day, April 14, 1945, at the University Club in San Diego. Sefior 
Rubén Roa, Director of Night School Classes in Tijuana, Mexico, spoke in 
Spanish to the group concerning innovations in the Mexican educational sys- 
tem. He opened his remarks with an expression of the great sorrow and acute 
sense of loss of the Mexican people at the recent passing of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Of greatest interest in Sefior Roa’s address was his explanation of 
the Emergency Law to abolish illiteracy in Mexico, enacted in August, 1944. 
Each educated person was obliged by law to teach at least one adult to read 
and write within one year, or to pay the cost of a teacher to do it for him. 
Sefior Roa said that it was very gratifying for him to learn that Baja Cali- 
fornia had the highest percentage of literacy, fifty per cent of the population. 
At the conclusion of the luncheon the group was entertained by the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School Girls’ Glee Club under the direction of Miss Helen 
Gardiner. The luncheon table was interestingly decorated by Miss Helen 
Smith with souvenirs of her South American trip. Officers of the San Diego 
chapter are: Mrs. Faith Frikart, President; Dr. Leslie P. Brown, Vice- 


President; Miss Virginia Urbani, Secretary; and Miss Frances Jane Moore, 
Treasurer. 


NOTES AND NEWS* 


C. Jounston, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


Spanish Language Institute—The second Spanish Language Institute was 
held from June 25 to August 15, 1945, in Mexico, D.F., under the sponsorship 
of the United States Office of Education and the Department of State in 
cooperation with the National University of Mexico and the Mexican Ministry 
of Public Education. Dr. Francisco Villagran, Chief of the Department of 
Exchange and Foreign Relations of the National University of Mexico and 
Dean of the Summer School for Foreign Students, served as Director of the 
Institute. The members of the Institute, enrolled upon the recommendation of 
superintendents of schools, college deans, or other school officials, constituted 
a representative group of teachers from elementary schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and private schools. One hundred four teachers from thirty-three states 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, Division of International Educational Relations, United 


States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C., or the 
Editor. ‘ 


: 
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and the District of Columbia completed the work of the Institute and received 
a one-hundred-dollar maintenance grant provided by the Department of State 
to help defray living expenses. The following is a list of those mentioned. 


Mrs. Lucy G. Ahern, Columbia High School, Maplewood, New Jersey 

Dr. Marguerite Andrade, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Dr. Nita Andrews, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Miss Edith Ann Bach, Clinton Senior High School, Clinton, Iowa 

Miss Helen Fern Baker, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Miss Gabriella Bakonyi, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Miss Velma T. Ball, Oak Park-River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois 

Miss Hedwig Bennewitz, South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Miss Lila Berman, Boonton High School, Boonton, New Jersey 

Miss Virginia J. Bittel, Shepherd High School, Shepherd, Michigan 

Miss Edith Brayton, Huntington Park High School, Los Angeles, California 

Miss Marian F. Brazelton, Cage Park High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Edna B. Brown, Binghamton Central High School, Binghamton, New York 

Miss Jane A. Carboni, Sewanhaka High School, Staten Island, New York 

Miss Anna Belle Chalfant, Central High School, Akron, Ohio 

Mrs. Hedda de Civray, Fremont High School, Oakland, California 

Miss Thalia D. Clark, Alex W. Spence Junior High School, Dallas, Texas 

Miss Julia Ann Crawley, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Dr. James W. Crowell, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Miss Ruth E. Culbert, Austin Senior High School, Austin, Minnesota 

Miss Rosa M. Deliz, Mary E. Curley School, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Anita T. Deus, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Miss Mary D. Devereaux, Prince School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Grace P. Lépez Diaz, Crane Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Betty L. Drawbaugh, Fredonia High School, Fredonia, Kansas 

Miss Claire A. Dye, Union High School, Living, New Jersey 

Mrs. Ethel W. Eanet, Langley Junior High School, District of Columbia 

Miss Esther Emmons, Ajo High School, Ajo, Arizona 

Miss Annette M. Flynn, Juneau High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mr. Chris Fotias, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Connecticut 

Miss Mildred E. Frostholm, Gloucester High School, Gloucester, Massachusetts 

Mrs. E. Merianne Gardner, Abington Friends School, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 

Miss Anita Gasool, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 

Miss Myrtle Eva Goddin, Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey 

Miss Alyce Golding, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 

Mrs. Judith M. Grant, San Pedro High School, San Pedro, California 

Miss Hazel R. Hanna, Senior High School, Grand Island, Nebraska 

Miss Marie M. Hartmann, Clinton Senior High School, Clinton, Iowa 

Miss Lola M. Hawkins, Christian College for Women, Columbia, Missouri 

Miss Mary M. Herold, Edgewood Park School, Briarcliff Manor, New York 

Miss Marie Hine, Riverside-Brookfield High School, Riverside, Illinois 

Miss Helen Hoar, Wheaton Commercial High School, Wheaton, Illinois 

Miss Helen B. Holton, Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Michigan 

Mrs, Clarence H. Howard, Madeira School, Greenway, Virginia 

Mrs. Mary Steiner Howell, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Miss Marguerite Iknayan, Naperville High School, Naperville, Illinois 

Miss Minnie Isaacs, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Miss Geraldine Jackson, Miller High School, Macon, Georgia 
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Miss Marjory Ellen Jacoby, Lockland High School, Middleton, Ohio 

Miss Joanna Jolly, Colorado Springs High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Miss Winifred E. Jones, Salem High School, Salem, Illinois 

Miss Orvilene Lillian Kemp, Concordia High School, Concordia, Kansas 

Miss Amy Kingsland, Jackson High School, Jackson, Ohio 

Miss Dorothy Krausnick, Greybull High School, Greybull, Wyoming 

Dr. Ruth Stanton Lamb, Scripps College, Claremont, California 

Miss Caroline Larendon, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Robert A. Litzinger, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. W. L. Long, Washington High School, Dallas, Texas 

Miss Lucile Lyden, Bradwell School, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Rita McGuane, Oak Park-River Forest Township School, Oak Park, Illinois 

Mr. George Manley, Public School 43, Manhattanville, New York 

Miss Faye Martin, Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Miss Oneta P. Maxwell, Christian College for Women, Columbia, Missouri 

Miss Lois A. Michelstetter, Evanston Senior High School, Evanston, Wyoming 

Miss Edna O. Miller, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Mrs. Mary Elliott Miller, Railroad Pass High School, Henderson, Nevada 

Miss Eleanor Moncrief, North Fulton High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. Emma L. Moon, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Kentucky 

Mrs. Cena B. Morgan, Greencastle High School, Greencastle, Indiana 

Miss Pauline E. Nawrocki, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut 

Mrs. Clifton Neal, Grier School, Birmingham, Pennsylvania 

Mr. George B. Nesline, Sunbury High School, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 

Miss Barbara J. Ocheltree, Antigo Senior High School, Antigo, Wisconsin 

Dr. Dorothy G. Park, Albion High School, Albion, Nebraska 

Mrs, Ruth Elizabeth Peck, Washington High School, Portland, Oregon 

Miss Christine M. Pollock, Fargo High School, Fargo, North Dakota 

Miss Ester Porter, Grosse Pointe High School, Prosse Pointe, Michigan 

Dr. Siegfried Puknat, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Miss Maxine Rankin, Boulder City High School, Boulder City, Nevada 

Miss Georgia Mae Reber, Lake Providence High School, Lake Providence, 
Louisiana 

Miss Helen Marjolyn Redell, C. F. Vigor High School, Mobile, Alabama 

Miss Grace B. Ring, Richard Montgomery High School, Rockville, Maryland 

Mr. Herbert C. Roberts, Sumner High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. William H. Rodgers, Kemper Military Institute, Boonville, Missouri 

Miss Gail Ann Ross, Tonopah High School, Tonopah, Nevada 

Miss Emma Sacco, State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 

Miss Annette M. Sailer, South Gate Junior High School, South Gate, California 

Miss Alice Sandiford, Burnham High School, Sylvania, Ohio 

Miss Lizzabel Saxon, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Mae Dell Schiller, King High School, Kingsville, Texas 

Miss Anna Schmerzler, Manhassett High School, Manhassett, New York 

Miss Mildred Sharkey, Pershing High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Mr. Merle E. Simmons, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Miss Elizabeth M. Smith, New Castle High School, New Castle, Indiana 

Miss Josephine Sobrino, Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville, Texas 

Miss Eugenia Solimando, Donald McKay School, East Boston, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Santa Taglia, Steinmetz High School, Peoria, Illinois 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Thompson, Gadsden High School, Gadsden, Alabama 

Dr. Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Miss Victoria Valicenti, Mary Louis Academy, Jamaica, New York 
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Mr. Lawrence P. Vito, Stowe High School, McKees Point, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Frances T. White, Douglass High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

_Miss Edna T. Widman, Fullerton High School, Fullerton, Nebraska 

Mrs. Alice W. Yates, Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, California 


The teachers all expressed warm appreciation of the recognition and encour- 
agement given by this program. A letter from Mrs. Ethel W. Eanet is quoted 
here because it gives a personal and comprehensive picture of what took place 
at the Institute: 


“Your request that each of the members of the Spanish Language Institute write 
you briefly of his impressions of the courses made us all think much more profoundly 
about our work this summer and the results thereof. In one or two discussions with 
other members of the group, all were agreed that the results were beneficial to a high 
degree and that each of us would carry into our teaching a new incentive and also new 
perspectives that would enable us to be leaders in the Inter-American educational field. 

“To speak of my own experience, I can state that I consider the entire plan a splendid 
one. To me it was a wonderful experience to be on the campus each afternoon from 
three until seven o’clock and hear only Spanish spoken by the people in the Institute. 
As for the courses offered, I enjoyed most the one on Mexican culture. To be able to 
listen to men like Dr. Jiménez Rueda, Dr. Toussaint, Dr. de la Borbolla, Prof. 
O’Gorman, as well as to our own Dr. Villagran, was to obtain an insight into the 
culture not only of Mexico but of Latin America as a whole, which could not have 
been gained other wise. The course in Mexican literature was stimulating in that it 
gave us background in Latin American literature as a whole as well as the part played 
by Mexican literature in the literature of the world. It was also well organized. 

“I must devote a little space to the class I had in Spanish Grammar with Professor 
Huacuja. All of us in the class felt it was a rare privilege to be able to work under the 
guidance of such a profound scholar. His knowledge, not only of Spanish but of the 
classical as well as modern languages, and his enthusiasm in presenting the work to 
us made all feel that we would like to begin at the very beginning and learn Spanish 
all over again with him. In this connection I must mention the visits we made to 
various schools. Being one of those people who, when the school bells ring out in the 
fall, must tuck a book under one arm and get back to the classroom, I felt intense 
interest when visiting each school. I was struck by the interest displayed by the 
students in the United States and their curiosity about every phase of our lives and 
about our education system. I have promised many of them that my pupils will 
correspond with them and thus exchange views and ideas. 

“In addition to the regular classes of the Institute, I enrolled in two others, since 
Dr. Villagran had given us the freedom of the campus. One was at noon in Conversa- 
tional Spanish with Professor Ofelia Garza. I mention this class because it was a 
splendid one and Sra. Garza gave me many ideas as to the conduct of my own classes. 
Besides this class I also entered the class of Mexican Folk Music which met at two 
o'clock each afternoon. I have obtained many of the tuneful folk songs of Mexico and 
hope to be able to find somewhere a little piano which I can put in my room and teach 
these songs to my pupils, I think ten minutes each day or half an hour each week could 
very well be devoted to this purpose, as it will of necessity improve accents, lend a 
spirit of understanding of the Mexican people through their music, and will also make 
for a happy class atmosphere. 

“I don’t know about the other folks in the Institute, but as for myself, being able 
to attend the Institute this summer was a wonderful experience which I shall treasure 
for a long time to come. The various contacts with the Mexican people, the many 
trips to interesting, historical, picturesque places, and new experiences and vistas 
which have been opened, these are very difficult to write about. I hope they will be 
evidenced in an improved teaching technique, a new enthusiasm in my work.” 
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The sponsors of the Spanish Language Institute hope that this program may 
do something to improve Spanish instruction in the United States schools and 
to draw attention to the value of language study in the development of better 
international understanding and cooperation. Since first-hand acquaintance 
with Mexico and the Mexican people and an ability to speak the language are 
so necessary on‘the part of the teacher of Spanish, the Institate courses in- 
cluded lectures on Mexican Civilization, discussion groups in Mexican Litera- 
ture, and intensive courses in Conversation and Composition. At various times 
during the summer, teachers of Spanish not enrolled in the Institute attended 
lectures and visited classes. Upon the invitation of the Mexican Government, 
Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield, President of the American Association. of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, Dr. John C. Patterson, Chief of the American 
Republics Section of the United States Office of Education, and Dr. Marjorie 
C. Johnston, Consultant on the Teaching of Spanish, United States Office of 
Education, observed the work of the Institute and made recommendations 
concerning the Institute which is being planned for 1946. 

Information and application forms for the third Spanish Language Institute 
may be obtained from the American Republics Section, Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 

M. C, J. 


Spanish Through Music.—At the 1945 Virginia Workshop for Teachers of 
Spanish the Director, Professor Salvatore Mangiafico, conducted a seminar on 
methods. The method which most interested the group, and which became the 
subject for a bulletin now being edited for publication, was called “song- 
conversation.” In this method simple songs with some elementary narrative 
value were employed to get beginners to use Spanish conversationally from 
the very start. The pupils were taught to sing the song and to pronounce words 
and phrases very well before the meaning was given. After repeating it a 
number of times they were asked questions to be answered in Spanish. Two 
demonstration classes were used, one with no previous knowledge of Spanish 
and one second-year group. Both groups reacted well, but the second group 
had acquired the habit of translating in their minds both the questions and 
answers, whereas the first group answered the questions spontaneously. 

Miss Allena Luce served as consultant for the Workshop and spent several 
days with the group. During the discussions the following difficulties and 
advantages of using songs were pointed out: 

Difficulties : 

1. The course of study allows no time for songs. 

2. Some schools do not furnish either the equipment or the freedom for the teacher 

to devote any time to singing. 

3. Some teachers are not able to sing. 


Advantages : 
1. Singing creates enthusiasm for the language. 
2. It is an excellent vehicle for the achievement of good pronunciation. 
3. It fixes forms, idioms, words and phrases in the minds of the students. 
4. It helps to fix the rhythm of the language, thereby aiding in the achievement of 
a greater rate of speed. 
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5. It gives the student greater confidence in his ability to learn. 

6. It is a natural incentive for memorizing verses. 

7. It aids the student to form the habit of thinking in the language. 

8. It helps the student to understand the customs and spirit of the people. 

9. I helps to spread interest in the language among other students and among mem- 
bers of the community. 


M. C. J. 


Characteristics of Good Language Classes.—In September Miss Emilie Mar- 
garet White, Head of the Department of Foreign Languages, Divisions 1-9, in 
the Public Schools of the District of Columbia, issued a bulletin designed to 
take the place of the general departmental meeting usually held in the opening 
week of school. It was a very helpful bulletin, friendly and sincere in tone, 
and contained along with routine announcements a number of suggestions 
which teachers in other systems may find applicable. The following excerpt 
deals with things that characterize good language classes. 


Looking back upon the truly fine teaching that it has been my privilege to see in 
this Department, I should like to start this new year with enumerating for teachers 
new to the Department some of the characteristics observed in these classes, in 
which students are helped to use language with confidence, assurance, and pleasure. 
Work is broken up into small units, so that every student has some chance for active 
participation every day. Reading in class is limited to the reading aloud of the advance 
material, in which the difficulties and special points of interest are cleared up and 
discussed, and the remainder of the period is made available for purposeful sse—in 
many varied ways—of the language included in the reading assignment. Long reading- 
passages are divided up into several short ones and these are worked to the limit, so 
that at the end of a lesson students feel a sense of assurance in their knowledge of 
its vocabulary and idioms, and have developed a sense of security in using these by 
asking and answering questions, paraphrasing content, etc. It is a joy to see the 
eagerness and pleasure of the students who are given this opportunity for individual 
expression. In this connection I like a quotation encountered in the Modern Language 
Journal for last January, in which Elida Wills says, “The intelligent teacher creates 
or helps to create situations and purposefully places the child in a position where he 
has to use spontaneously the oral vocabulary he has acquired.” Teachers sometimes 
feel that repetition is boring for students. It is well to remember that material old to 
us is all a new adventure to students, and much repetition, carefully planned to provide 
variety, is appreciated by them. There is much use of blackboards in these classes and 
except when reading advance work books are for the most part kept closed. Almost 
always there is a short written test some time during the period. One of the most 
marked characteristics of these classrooms is the enthusiasm of the teachers and their 
ingenuity in adapting their approach to the individuals with whom they are dealing at 
any given time. 

Teachers will find their work with individuals made easier throughout the year if 
at the beginning of the term—the first day, if possible—they get from each student a 
body of personal data that can be kept on file to throw light on any difficulties as soon 
as they arise. In addition to the routine information of address, telephone, names and 
occupations of parents, their addresses and telephone numbers, it is valuable to have 
each pupil put on the same paper the hour at which he usually goes to bed on week 
nights, whether he has a place where he can study by himself, whether he works to 
earn money and, if so, on what days and at what hours, what his special interests are 
in school and outside, why he elected this language, and what he hopes to get from its 
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study. Asking for this information on the first day makes the request entirely im- 
personal and the answers can be depended upon to be reasonably reliable. It enables 
the teachers to telephone parents without the effort of looking up information in the 
office. Following Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan’s advice: “If you can’t visit the pupil’s home, 
telephone” can save many a difficult situation from becoming serious. Because the 
foreign words for name, address and telephone are cognates, this information can be 
asked for in the foreign language and students get the pleasurable feeling that they 
understand at once something of the new language in use. With this body of personal 
data always available, it is often possible to diagnose danger signals immediately and 
so to seek the remedy and avoid failure before it is too late. Nothing contributes more 
to good teacher-pupil relationships than the teacher’s friendly understanding of each 
individual’s background and problems. 


M. C. J. 


Students Write One-Act Play—During the past school term the students 
of the Spanish classes conducted by Mrs. Elva Holm-Gren and Mrs. Jean Heine 
of Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio, wrote and produced a one-act play, 
“Station P O P O Spouts Fun.” This was done as a part of the coordinated 
program of Inter-American studies which is carried on by the Lincoln Council 
on World Affairs and the departments of Language, Music, Art, English, So- 
cial Studies, and Industrial Arts. The culminating activity came during the 
observance of Pan American Week, when daily assembly programs, exhibits, 
concerts, and talks by visiting lecturers were open to the public in the school 
auditorium. 


M. C. J. 


Christmas in the Americas—A pageant called “Christmas Chimes from 
America’s Climes” has been prepared by Sister M. Illuminata, C.D P., of Our 
Lady of the Lake College Demonstration School, San Antonio, Texas, Mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained free upon request from the American Re- 
publics Section, Division of International Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


M. C. J. 


New Plan for Conversation—Classes in Spanish conversation were con- 
ducted during the summer months at the University of Notre Dame under 
the direction of Latin American students in attendance at the University. The 
classes met twice weekly in the evening on the shores of St. Mary’s Lake 
and were open to the general public, students, and faculty. Through talks 
each on his own country the Latin Americans stimulated discussion of many 
aspects of life in the other American republics. The purpose was to develop 
the ability to speak and understand the Spanish language and at the same 
time to give authentic information and vivid interpretation of a Spanish- 
speaking country. 

M. C. J. 


Teachers’ Day Programs Solicited——One of the resolutions adopted at the 
First Conference of Ministers and Directors of Education of the American 
Republics, which met in Panama in September, 1943, is entitled “September 
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11, Teachers’ Day in America.” The resolution, approved for the United States 
by Commissioner John W. Studebaker, calls for the expression of “gratitude 
and devotion” to teachers in recognition of their service in setting the course 
“for the spiritual and cultural future of our people.” September 11, the anni- 
versary of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, was chosen because “Sarmiento, a 
teacher of teachers and eminent citizen of America, is credited with many 
invaluable accomplishments, one of which is that of having been the first 
president of the century-old Teachers Normal School which opened in 
Santiago de Chile on the fourteenth of June, 1842.” Teachers’ Day, long cele- 
brated in Latin American countries, thus became an all-American event and 
was observed in the United States for the first time in 1944 and again in 
1945. Although the observance of Teachers’ Day in our country has not been 
general, many communities have celebrated the event in connection with the 
introduction of new teachers and the recognition of outstanding service of 
veteran teachers. Teachers of Spanish and Social Studies have been active in 
providing accounts of Sarmiento’s life and achievements for use in such pro- 
grams. In order that program materials and ideas may be mere readily avail- 
able, it is requested that information concerning observances of Teachers’ 
Day recently held be sent to the Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
M. C. J. 


Latin American Workshop Report.——This is not a report of a teachers 
workshop or of academic study of Inter-American relations. It is rather a re- 
port of how the St. Paul, Minnesota, Y.W.C.A. provided a program of leisure- 
time instruction and diversion “to emphasize and foster a feeling of Good- 
Neighborliness, which when begun in group work and constantly referred 
to in the program and at home might spread throughout the world.” The 
workshop was held from July 2 to August 15 under the direction of Miss 
Agnes Marie Brady with a staff of twelve instructors in special subjects: 
Spanish, Portuguese, Drama, Music, Dancing, Cooking, Sewing, Games, 
Crafts, and Geography. Ninety-five girls of school age were enrolled in the 
day program and sixty-five young adults attended the night courses. The aims 
of the Spanish class were (1) to teach some one hundred everyday expressions. 
chiefly through memorizing simple dialogues, poems and jingles, and correct 
pronunciation of the proper names of Latin America, (2) to develop some 
ability for comprehending simple conversational records and stories told in 
simple Spanish by the teacher, and (3) to present two simple plays before an 
audience. These materials, along with those used in the classes in dramatics, 
music, and games, are given in the mimeographed report. Sample copies may 
be secured from the Y.W.C.A., 123 West Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
That the program was varied, entertaining, and instructive may be judged 
from an account of “Nuestro dia” which appeared in one of the daily news 
sheets : 


In our work we learn to say In cooking class they do not sew 
Words in Spanish every day. But make cookies. Magnifico! 
Sometimes we hear the nifias say When nifias come to the Spanish clase 


Muy bien, bien, today. A girl at the door says, “Pase, pase.” 
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“Se prohibe” reads the sign On Thursday or another day 
To visitors at the pool’s side-line. We learn Geography the Bingo way. 
In Geography we learn the places In the exhibit there will be 
Where they make the hats and laces. The work of Crafts for you to see. 
“Bravo, bravo” the madres say When it’s sunny in the park 
When on Friday we have a play. We eat our lunch there for the lark. 
There’s many a nifia and muchacha Of all the rules of our Workshop 
Who loves to sing La Cucaracha. “Be a friend” we place on top. 
M. C. J. 


Documentary Radio Programs on Puerto Rico.—“This is Puerto Rico” is 
the title of a series of six documentary recordings which give authentic 
information about Puerto Rico, Everything in these programs was gathered 
on the island. Sounds and music were transcribed on Puerto Rican streets and 
in Puerto Rican plazas and schools. The voices are of Puerto Ricans them- 
selves, from the shoeshine boy in Ponce and the street vendor in San Juan 
to the President of the Puerto Rico Senate and the Resident Commissioner in 
the United States Congress, The following subjects have been developed in 
highly entertaining style: (1) The Island, (2) The Contrasts, (3) The Peo- 
ple, (4) The Customs, (5) The Land, (6) Past, Present, Future. The material 
is presented by the Office of Information for Puerto Rico and the United 
States Department of the Interior in the hope that its widespread use in 
schools and colleges will do much to overcome the general lack of informa- 
tion concerning the Puerto Rican people and their problems. The album of 
records and an accompanying manual may be borrowed for a period of two 
weeks from the Educational Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, United 
States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. The recordings are at the 
speed of 33 1/3 revolutions per minute and each program is fifteen minutes 
in length. In schools not equipped with a play-back machine it would be 
appropriate for the Spanish Department to sponsor the series over the local 
radio station. M. C, J. 


Colloquial Spanish for Florida Schools—A pamphlet of Conversational 
Spanish, prepared by the participants of the Inter-American Language and Art 
Workshop of the Florida State College for Women under the supervision of 
Miss Carmen Rivera of Puerto Rico, is being published by the Florida State 
Department of Education for distribution to the high schools of the state. 
The purpose of the pamphlet is three-fold: (1) to provide informative con- 
tent materials for high school classes which have an emphasis on life in Puerto 


Rico; (2) to provide colloquial Spanish conversational patterns as used in’ 


Puerto Rico by average young Puerto Ricans; and (3) to provide materials 
that can be used for memorization and dramatization and which will be of 
interest to high school pupils. The Workshop participants recommend that 
classes be asked to memorize one of the conversations each week and that the 
material be dramatized in an audience situation, since the learners will be 
acquiring speech forms that are actually used in a neighboring country. 

M. C. J. 
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“California Unit” as an Introductory Feature of the Spanish Class—During 
the first week of the Spanish class Mr. John R. Liotto of Lassen Junior 
College, Susanville, California, discusses Spanish place-names in California 
and assigns special reports on several cities, such as San Francisco, Monterey, 
Salinas, Carmel, San Rafael, and Sausalito. The report project is based on the 
radio script called “The California Caravan” sent free on request by KSFO 
at San Francisco. Stories, legends, and discussions of Spanish and Portuguese 
colonization in this hemisphere stir genuine interest in the language and make 
the students conscious of our Spanish heritage as it touches everyday life. 
Although the “California Unit” is chiefly of local interest, the idea could be 
adapted in many other states. 
M. C. J. 


Testing Methods for Spanish in the Third Grade—Teachers of Spanish 
in the elementary school will find useful suggestions in an M.A. thesis, “A 
Discriminative Study of Methods in Spanish for Third Grade,” written by 
Mrs. Lois Pauline Johnson of Campbell, Texas, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor J. E. Franklin of East Texas State Teachers College, May, 1945. The 
chapter on testing methods has been mimeographed for free distribution and 
is available upon request from the American Republics Section, Division of 
International Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

M. C. J. 


Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos at Syracuse University —Syracuse Univer- 
sity has founded a Center of Hispanic Studies under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages and with the cooperation of the Departments 
of History and Geography. Objectives are (1) undertaking scholarly investi- 
gation in the languages, literatures, history, and geography of the Spanish- 
speaking countries (Spain, Spanish America, and the Philippines), and the 
Portuguese-speaking countries (Portugal and Brazil), and publication of 
these scholarly investigations in a series of books and monographs, and (2) 
instruction of graduate students in the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
literatures, history, and geography. 

The members of the Center are: Advisory Committee, Dr. O. T. Barck, Dr. 
R. V. Harlow, Dr. M. S. La Du, chairman, Dr. A. D. Menut, Dr. R. J. Shafer 
(Syracuse University); Committee on Publications, Dr. Américo Castro 
(Princeton University), Dr. S. G. Morley, chairman (University of Cali- 
fornia), Dr. T. Navarro Tomas (Columbia University); Secretary, Dr. 
Homero Seris (Syracuse University) ; Associates, Dr. N. B. Adams (University 
of North Carolina), Dr. A. F. G. Bell ( Victoria, Canada), Dr. M. A. Buchanan 
(University of Toronto), Dr. J. Casalduero (Smith College), Dr. W. L. 
Fichter (Brown University), Dr. S. E. Leavitt (University of North Caro- 
lina), Dr. I. A. Leonard (University of Michigan), Dr. J. Lépez-Rey (New 
York University), Dr. R. Schevill (University of California), Dr. H. Thomas 
(British Museum), Professor E. M. Torner (University of London). 

The first volume of the series of publications will be by Professor Navarro 
Tomas: Estudios de fonologia espanola, the manuscript of which is ready for 
the printer. The second (of which the manuscript is completed) is Materiales 
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para el estudio de la poesia popular espaiiola, by E. M. Torner. The third will 
be the Manual de bibliografia de la literatura espatiola e hispanoamericana, by 
Homero Seris. The manuscript of this work is now being prepared for the 
printer. 

The recent addition to the staff of Syracuse University as Professor of 
Geography of Dr. Preston E. James, formerly of the University of Michigan, 
brings to the service of the University the foremost North American geogra- 
pher of Latin America. 

H. G. D. 


Can We Learn from Army and Navy Techniques?—What civilian schools 
and colleges can learn from Army and Navy war-time educational techniques 
will be the subject of a two-year investigation under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, according to anouncement of Dr. George F. Zook, 
President. A grant of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York and the General Education Board has been 
received by the Council to carry on this work. The study will be under the 
direction of Dr, Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education of Connecticut, 
on leave of absence for this purpose. Dr. Grace will establish headquarters 
and staff in Washington, and will also have the assistance of a special com- 
mission of leading educators who will meet with the staff from time to time 
and visit military and naval installations to observe training programs in 
operation. 

The study of the educational features of military training has been en- 
dorsed by both the Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy. Among the 
subjects which have already been selected for study are the procedures which 
the Armed Forces have used in selection, classification, and assignment of 
personnel, Tests and testing procedures, rating scales, evaluation boards, etc., 
will be analyzed. Other studies will include the techniques of curriculum con- 
struction based upon analysis of the job to be done, the emphasis on demonstra- 
tion and performance in teaching, continuous measurement of progress, new 
uses of printed materials, visual and auditory aids, and school equipment, 
training programs for leadership, short-term refresher courses, and new 
fields for women. An analysis will also be made of non-military educational 
activities, such as those of the United States Armed Forces Institute, and the 
Coast Guard and Marine Corps Institutes, The comprehensive library program 
whereby the reading interests of men and women have been met will be 
included. 

Among the first appointees to the special Commission to assist Dr, Grace 
are: Howard A. Campion, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 
California; Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri; T. R. McConnell, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Carl H. Milam, Executive 
Secretary of the American Library Association, Chicago. Other members will 
be appointed later. 

Dr. Grace, who served in the Army during the First World War and who 
has been a special consultant on the training program of the War Department 
in recent years, commenting upon the need for understanding what had been 
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done by the Army and Navy, said, “Although civilians have known in general 
about the training practices developed by the Armed Forces, alert educators 
have realized from the beginning that the requirements of military training 
provided an unprecedented opportunity for developing improved teaching pro- 
cedures. Most of the men and women who were called into service to organize 
these training programs came directly from our schools and colleges. They 
brought the best of known educational theory and practice, applied it in con- 
trolled situations, and developed new processes where needed. The responsi- 
bility now is first to find effective means of measuring this military experience 
for its potential value to civilian practice, and second to facilitate the under- 
standing and adaption of those features which will improve education and 
training in our schools and colleges. 

“The results will be of interest and value to organized education at all 
levels. The public and many educators believe that the military training pro- 
gram can revolutionize civilian educational procedure. For example, we have 
heard much of the excellent material developed through motion pictures, radio, 
and recordings by the Army and Navy. There are other educators who doubt 
that anything meaningful to schools and colleges can be gathered from the 
military experience. The one extreme is as dangerous as the other. Honest 
analysis of the military experience is needed if we are to select wisely those 
things which can be applied to the improvement of teaching and administra- 
tion. I should like to emphasize, however, that the implications of this training 
are of equal or greater value for informal educational programs such as 
training programs within industry and adult education at all levels.” 

Dr. Grace indicated that the Commission expected to issue a series of defini- 
tive reports when it had completed its work, but that it would also hope to 
make available exhibits for meetings and work conferences, filmstrips, films, 
and radio programs dealing with the materials discovered to be of most sig- 
nificance for civilian schools and colleges. 


H. G. D. 


The British Council’s Ten Years’ Work in Latin America: Building Friend- 
ship by Understanding.—Under this title, the Latin American World, pub- 
lished in London, describes in its September issue the record of success of 
the British Council in Latin America since its inauguration in July, 1935. The 
Council’s program includes language classes, university chairs, technical as- 
sistance, films, medicine, and art, Sir Eugen Millington-Drake, K.C.M.G., is 
the chief representative of the Council in Latin America, with an office in 
Buenos Aires. Offices are also maintained in the capitals of Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, and Guatemala. There are thirteen “Anglophil Societies” in Argen- 
tina, five in Brazil, four in Chile, five in Colombia, nine in Uruguay, two in 
Paraguay, two in Peru, and one each in Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, and Vene- 
zuela. Reports show that some 26,000 adults are studying English in classes 
held under the auspices of these societies, Fifty-two Latin American scholars 
are now doing advanced work in Britain. Gifts of books, periodicals, text- 
books, and films by the Council supplement the lectures, talks, debates, film 
showings, concerts, and soirées sponsored by the societies. Between April and 
December, 1944, in Buenos Aires alone 180,000 persons were present at show- 
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ings of British documentary ahd other films. University chairs have been 
created, to which British experts have been appointed. Schools have been 
aided by providing teachers and supplying books, equipment, and prizes. Gifts 
of books to university libraries and the provision of technical advice and 
syllabuses, especially in engineering and agriculture, have aided institutions 
of higher education. A comprehensive reference library of British music, 
known as the British Music Library, has been established in Buenos Aires, 
and recitals and concerts of British music, as well as broadcasts from local 
stations, are a part of its activities. The Argentine-British Medical Centre in 
Buenos Aires, also established by the British Council, acts as a link between 
British and Argentine medical bodies, makes British medical books and jour- 
nals available, supplies information on medical research in Britain, shows 
medical films, and conducts special classes in English for members of the 
medical profession. Exhibitions of British contemporary art and of British 
children’s art have toured Latin America. This is a record of which our 
British cousins may well be proud. The same issue of Latin American World 
announces that the Anglo-Brazilian Society has provided four free passages 
to Brazil, with three months’ entertainment there as guests of the Brazilian 
Students’ Association, to be offered in an essay contest open to all university 
students in Britain. 


H. G. D. 


Sixth Avenue Becomes “The Avenue of the Americas.”—On September 20, 
1945, the New York City Council, on recommendation of Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, changed the name of Sixth Avenue in New York City to “The 
Avenue of the Americas.” The Avenue was officially dedicated under its new 


name on October 17 by President Juan Antonio Rios of Chile, who was visiting 


New York at that time. 
H. G. D. 


Spanish Calendars Available from Air-Age Education Research—Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr., Director of Air-Age Education Research, 100 East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, New York, informs us that he has available a 
supply of Spanish calendars for 1946, attractively illustrated and suitable for 
classroom use, which will be sent free on request to teachers of Spanish. 
Please write directly to Dr. Engelhardt, not to Hispania, if you wish one of 
these calendars for your classroom, 

H. G. D. 


Society of Friends of Brazil_—Inaugurated on the anniversary of Brazil’s 
independence, September 7, 1945, the Society of Friends of Brazil, 435 West 
117th Street, New York 27, N.Y., is encouraging the formation of chapters 
throughout the United States. The Society, founded under the sponsorship of 
the Hispanic Institute in the United States, Columbia University, is devoted 
to the advancement of cultural relations between Brazil and the United States 
and to fostering the study of Brazilian and Portuguese civilization, language, 
and literature in this country. The Society plans to organize lectures, exhibi- 
tions, and other activities of general public interest, and its library and cul- 
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tural archives are receiving books, periodicals, photos, films, lantern slides, 
and phonograph records from Brazilian and Portuguese institutions. Mem- 
bership in the Society is open to every person or institution interested in any 
phrase of Brazilian life. 

The National Federation of Clubs of Students of Portuguese, also founded 
under the sponsorship of Columbia University, will function in close coopera- 
tion with the Society of Friends of Brazil and is soon to publish a monthly 
news-bulletin, Estudos Luso-Brasileiros, for teachers and students. It will be 
edited by the Director of the Federation, José Famadas, Instructor in Portu- 
guese and Brazilian Literature at Columbia University and Director of Bra- 
zilian Activities of the Hispanic Institute, Each club in the National Federa- 
tion will also receive the quarterly review of the Hispanic Institute and will 
be entitled to discounts on books and periodicals published or distributed 
through the Institute. Every club will arrange its own program of social activi- 
ties, including lectures, exhibits, contests, presentation of plays, etc. By trans- 
mitting information, forwarding Brazilian and Portuguese periodicals and 
publications, and supplying addresses of corresponding students and intellec- 
tuals in Brazil and Portugal, the National Federation, which also has its 
headquarters at 435 West 117th Street, New York 27, N.Y., promises to serve 
as a clearing-house for the interests of teachers and students of Portuguese in 
the United States.—Release. 


Spanish Enrollment in the Schools of New York City—Of the 146,482 
students in foreign language classes in the New York City schools, almost 
61,000 are in Spanish classes. In other words, more than two-fifths of the total 
are studying the language of our neighbors to the South. The increase over 
last year amounts to 1,369 or two per cent. It is the largest numerical gain, 
although percentually Italian and German show greater increases. Portuguese 
has declined to 49 students, caused by the dropping-out of the language in one 
of the schools, due to the absence of the teacher on a leave. Besides Spanish, 
French, German, Hebrew, and Italian show slight increases. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages, 
New York City Schools 


Other Americas Have One-Quarter of World’s Air Routes.—Air routes in 
the other Americas, which are expected to expand greatly when new post-war 
transport planes become available, already comprise one-quarter of the world’s 
air routes flown by scheduled passenger-carrying airlines. 

Some fifty airlines operating in Latin America as common carriers are now 
flying over a total of 125,000 unduplicated miles of air routes, according to a 
survey made by the Air Transport Information Division of the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The survey disclosed that the number of common 
carrier airlines operating scheduled commercial services in the world today is 
147 and the total unduplicated route miles flown by these airlines is approx- 
imately 500,000 miles. 

Mexico and Brazil, the survey indicated, have led in the expansion of air 
service in the other American republics during the past year. Aero-Trans- 
portes, S.A., of Mexico, for example, has increased its unduplicated route mile- 
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age from 671 miles in 1944 to 1,325 miles this year. Another Mexican airline, 
Transportes Aéreos Mexicanos, S.A., has increased its unduplicated route mile- 
age from 1,073 in 1944 to 1,905 this year. 

In Brazil, the Brazilian airline, Panair do Brasil, S.A., has increased its 
unduplicated mileage from 10,683 miles last year to 12,527 miles this year. 
An increase from 3,605 miles last year to 5,616 unduplicated route miles this 
year is reported for another Brazilian airline, Empresa de Transportes 
Aerovias Brasil, S.A. The unduplicated route mileage of a third Brazilian 
airline, S. A. Empresa de Viagio Aérea Rio Grandense (VARIG), rose from 
1,427 last year to 1,799 this year. 

United States transport planes are the standard equipment on Inter-Ameri- 
can air routes. During the war-time period, the United States Government 
allocated transport planes to commercial airlines in the other Americas to 
maintain air transportation essential to the war effort and to necessary civilian 
economy. Replacement planes were provided in several instances where trans- 
port planes became unfit for common carrier purposes. 

When, in the closing stages of the war, rising production of military model 
transport planes made it possible for the military services to declare a limited 
number of commercial model transport planes surplus, airlines in the other 
Americas as well as in other friendly nations were allocated a substantial num- 
ber of these surplus commercial-model transport planes. 

Further cooperation was extended by the United States Government to air- 
lines in the other Americas and in friendly countries when the War Produc- 
tion Board last June allowed North American aircraft manufacturers to pro- 
duce new commercial transport planes for foreign airlines engaged in war- 
supporting activities, relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction. Subsequently, 
several airlines in the other American republics placed orders for new United 
States transport planes.—Release from Press Department, Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


Great Writers Honored.—According to the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, two distinguished writers of Spanish America, Sarmiento and Rodé, 
have recently been honored outside their own countries. The Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento Teachers’ Library was opened in Bogotaé, Colombia, in September, 
1944, on the fifty-sixth anniversary of the death of Sarmiento, to provide 
scientific, literary, artistic, and historical books for the teachers of Bogota. 
Chile has expressed the nation’s regard for Uruguay’s great writer, José 
Enrique Rodd, by erecting in Santiago a monument in his honor. “The statue, 
a tall slender figure of Ariel triumphant, with the right arm raised high and 
pointing one finger toward the sky, is the work of the Chilean sculptor, 
Tétila Albert, and stands in the Parque Gran Bretafia on the Avenida 
Providencia.” W. T. P. 


Latin American Schools—The School Executive is planning to publish a 
series of articles reporting on educational conditions in the Latin American 
countries, to be written by Miss Thelma C. Gregory, Superintendent of Schools 
of Adams County, Colorado. Miss Gregory has been sent to Latin America as 
special press representative of The School Executive to obtain first-hand 
information on Latin American schools. W. T. P. 
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General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. Cloth, xiii, 267 pp. Price, $2.00. 


For three years twelve distinguished Harvard scholars have labored to 
prepare this report. After consulting about sixty specialists and spending 
$60,000, they have published their recommendations. And what is the quintes- 
sence of the “basic plan for the schools?” “A core of common studies strength- 
ened by more advanced work... .” 

Few will quarrel with the first two chapters of the report, which present an 
interesting and clear-sighted analysis of education in the United States. Nor 
can one object to the statement that “. . . education aims at the good man, 
the good citizen, and the useful man.” One might also admit the “separation 
of learning into the three areas of natural science, social studies, and the 
humanities.” 

However, the classroom teacher and supervisor, as well as the subject- 
specialist, must be amazed at the loose and inadequate curriculum which the 
Committee has set up to achieve its noble aim, namely, the free man “able to 
govern himself” and “universal in his motives and sympathies.” 

The foreign language teacher reads the latter statement with hearty approval 
and expects a rich cultural program. What is his dismay to find that foreign 
languages are not even mentioned in the “core,” but that they are considered 
primarily an adjunct to English. The “prime function” of language teaching 
“is not to give a practical command of the new language; on the contrary, it 
is to illuminate English !” 

Equally appalling are some other startling statements. The aim of foreign 
language teaching “is not to give a practical command of the new language,” 
but to improve one’s English. “There is no better practice in reading or in writ- 
ing English than translation.” Those who have need of a foreign language for 
research can get it in intensive summer courses (still to be organized). Ger- 
man and Spanish are “largely” tool subjects, German being unique for science, 
Spanish for South American trade. French and Latin are desirable because 
they “illuminate” English syntax, for which reason they should be taught in 
the seventh and eighth grades. The chief difficulty in teaching foreign lan- 
guages is to get the student to appreciate the meanings of foreign words and 
idioms in their relationship to English (a “Copernican step”), Only a “com- 
paratively few,” who can profit by it, should go on with language study. Two 
other languages should be taught, ancient Greek and modern Russian—the lat- 
ter “in the last years of (high) school.” Finally, as a possible solution, experi- 
mentation with “general language” is recommended. “If it survives it may well 
become the core of English teaching in the first year of high school.” 

With all due respect to the scholarship, good will and lofty ideals of the 
members of the Committee, one cannot help expressing amazement at their 
evident lack of acquaintance with a number of basic, practical aspects of 
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several educational areas. Confining oneself to the section'on foreign lan- 
guages, one is compelled to inquire whether its authors ever consulted the 
publications of the Modern Foreign Language Study, or scanned the more 
recent writings of some of our language specialists, or examined the syllabi 
of any of our larger school-systems. After all, before one can make effective 
recommendations for any activity, its philosophy, objectives, procedures, and 
results must be carefully evaluated. This has not been done in the case of 
foreign languages. The very names of the languages generally taught have 
not been enumerated. No reason is given for the complete omission of any 
mention of Italian and Portuguese. 

The peculiar ideas of the Committee—foreign languages are studied to 
illuminate the vernacular: “general language” should become the core of 
first-year English; German and Spanish are largely tools; comparatively few 
should “press on to a firm and fruitful grasp of language”; teaching for tool 
use and for cultural ends are severely distinct—are all stated dogmatically 
without reference to contemporary conditions. The acceptance of the reading 
aim, the experimentation with general language, the evaluation of the A.S.T.P., 
the large foreign-speaking communities in metropolitan areas, the language 
demands of the war (OWI, censorship, UNRRA, administration, and the like), 
the Good Neighbor Policy, and the expansion of American commercial rela- 
tions on a global scale—these significant factors are not even discussed. 

What makes this section of seven pages on “Foreign Language” so inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory is that it offers so little because of its obvious lack 
of information. It is not hostile, It is not particularly critical. It provides a 
place of dignity for foreign language study. But it is ineffective and vague. 

If we are ever to build an intelligent, informed citizenry, “universal in its 
motives and sympathies,” we shall have to extend and intensify our humanistic 
education, not for the comparatively few but for all normal students. And a 
primary aim of that humanistic education must be an understanding of and 
insight into other cultures—an insight which basically can be acquired only 
through foreign language study. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages, 
New York City Public Schools, 
New York, N.Y. 


Brown, Cuartes B., Carr, Westey M., and SHang, Mitton L., A Graded 
Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese. (Issued by the Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council on Education.) New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1945. Paper, ix, 252 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Thanks to the disinterested and painstaking efforts of Professors Brown, 
Carr, and Shane and their assistants, the teaching profession now possesses a 
basic book for Brazilian Portuguese analogous to the word studies already 
existing for French, German, and Spanish. 

Having first set up a list of Portuguese words of indubitably highest fre- 
quency—so high that they need not be included in the count—the group based 
on lists of items not counted in the Spanish and French Word Books, the 
compilers then scored six thirty-thousand-word units and transferred to the 
group not to be counted all items occurring five or more times in each of the 
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six units. After this, taking only material published in the last hundred years 
(some three-fourths of the total sources are from the present century), the 
editors set up 120 units of ten thousand words each, giving preference wherever 
possible to pages containing dialogue in order to include as much conversational 
material as they could. Of the 120 units, twenty-four are in miscellaneous prose 
(e.g., social studies, history, biography, etc.), twenty-three in prose fiction, 
twenty-two in periodicals, twenty in drama, and the remainder, in much 
smaller blocks, divided among fields ranging from poetry to technical prose. 

Following the Introduction there are three parts in the present book. Part I 
is an alphabetical list of the terms eliminated from the count as indicated 
above. Part II contains the items that are counted, arranged in sequence 
of diminishing range; words of the same range are ranked in diminishing fre- 
quency; and items of the same range and frequency are placed in alphabetical 
order. Part III, the finding list, gives all the words, counted and uncounted, 
in dictionary order, each word followed by numbers indicating its range and 
frequency. Asterisks denote words not counted. 

The compilers point out that, as in other frequency counts, the correlation 
between range and frequency in determining the relative position of items 
is high for large groups and low only for the smaller. Therefore for the large 
groups it is unimportant whether range or frequency is used as the principle 
for finding the relative importance of words. Applying Buchanan’s formula 
one sees that the first one thousand words are confirmed, except for the last 
thirty-two, which exchange positions with as many words in the next higher 
hundred. Further examination of Part II emphasizes the sound judgment 
of the editors’ warning that “Frequency lists . . . claim no pretense to any 
great reliability beyond the first two thousand words,” although in this case 
perhaps the figure could be raised a bit. Of the total of 9,123 words counted, 
the last thousand all have range five and frequency of ten or less (no item 
of less than range and frequency of five-is included). And, in fact, once the 
range number falls as low as ten—which happens after about five thousand 
words—an item of fairly high frequency is extremely rare. 

For the printed word, then, the present Word Book offers, no doubt, as 
accurate a count as can be made, that is, accurately done and representing an 
accurate judgment of the most common words printed. The last needs empha- 
sizing: printed. We must credit the compilers of this word count with laud- 
able efforts to counter the usual—and most valid—objection to word counts, 
in that they have done their utmost to select passages of dialogue, as has been 
mentioned above. What is the relative proportion of dialogue to the total? 
We may accept the inference that its percentage is high in the twenty-three 
units of prose fiction, in the five units in children’s literature and in the four 
in folklore, while naturally it forms very nearly the whole of the twenty units 
in drama. Even excluding the other fifty-eight units as being unlikely to con- 
tain dialogue, we must admit that the present count is based upon an unusually 
high proportion of that type of prose. Due to this fact the compilers have 
included a number of words—in addition to such extremely repetitious terms 
as conjunctions, prepositions, and the like—of really common everyday usage. 
Their range and frequency, though, is not high, with a few exceptions such as 
pao, a term occurring in print probably more often with metaphorical than 
with literal meaning. 
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And this suggests a certain degree of fallacy in selecting printed dialogue 
as the source for conversational material. The sort of subject-matter most 
necessary to a foreigner in actual daily living in, say, Brazil, the vocabulary 
he actually uses most in the details of providing himself with food, shelter, 
and personal purchases, is not the kind of material with sufficient dramatic 
or otherwise literary value to be found in print. At least, not often. So the 
printed word coincides only occasionally with daily necessities of vocabulary. 

Nevertheless, no one has yet devised a practicable method of transcribing 
such conversation or spoken dialogue in order to make word counts for that 
sort of material. Lacking available means of compiling such word counts, we 
must perforce depend upon the printed word. And, with all the recent emphasis 
on teaching the student to speak, classrooms will continue to resound with 
reading, properly so in addition to attempts at speaking, for “reading maketh 
a full man.” 

Reading texts, if the teaching of Brazilian Portuguese continues its growth, 
must eventually include some of the masterpieces in Brazilian literature, of 
which many date from the past century. For the guidance of those who would 
prepare such texts a word count like the present one is important in deter- 
mining the relative stage at which certain works may best be read by the 
student, That service is surely self-sufficient justification for the arduous labors 
of Professors Brown, Carr, and Shane, without the additional burden of pre- 
paring a count of words most necessary in daily usage outside the printed page. 

The list of titles used as sources presents a good cross-section of the genres 
covered. If an occasional title is not the greatest work by the author in 
question, it matters little for the purpose of this count, especially as in such 
cases the books utilized rank high in critical esteem. 

In short, the editors and compilers of A Graded Word Book of Brazilian 
Portuguese have done a praiseworthy job for which they merit the thanks of 
editors of texts and authors of grammars in that language. This book removes 
the element of guesswork from the task of selecting vocabularies for such 
texts—unless, as has been indicated above, the sole aim is practical speaking 
material. It has appeared too late for some of us to consult before our books 
were sent to the publisher, but in any case, future editions for class use must 
be guided considerably by the results of this word count. 

L. L. Barrett 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Cottins, HELEN B., and Moraes, Maria T., Contrastes: Leyendo y charlando. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 246, 
xxxiv pp. Price, $1.36. 

The announced purpose of the book is to furnish first-year reading and 
conversational material. “Hispanic and Anglo-American ways of looking at 
and doing common things” are contrasted. There are fifty brief chapters, each 
chapter beginning with a Spanish text. Many of the texts are in dialogue 
form. The Spanish text of each chapter is followed by a vocabulary with the 
new words listed in the order in which they occur. Each chapter also contains 
a cuestionario and several exercises such as matching and completion drills. 
After each group of five lessons an additional chapter is inserted, consisting 
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of further exercises and including a paragraph for translation from English 
into Spanish. Scattered through the book is a considerable amount of additional 
cultural information in English. There are eleven simple Spanish songs with 
the music of the melody in each case. Pages 241 to 244, following the last 
chapter, contain sixty questions, in English, about Spanish America, the 
answers to which are found on pages 245 and 246. Besides the vocabulary 
list in each chapter there is a general vocabulary at the end of the book. 

The authors suggest that the book may be begun very early in the course, 
“at any time during the first two weeks.” And yet we find in the first lesson 
the reflexive verb llamarse, in the second lesson decirse, and in the third the 
radical-changing verb vestir. And these reflexive constructions are carried over 
into the questions, as in Cémo se dice . . .? This necessitates sheer memoriz- 
ing of irregular forms before regular verbs have become familiar. Why not 
postpone such difficult matters until more simple things have been introduced? 
Why not proceed from the simple to the complex instead of plunging the 
beginner into the complex at the start? Perhaps the response to my objection 
might be that in reality this material has been successfully taught, which 
would go to show how much depends upon the individual teacher and how a 
skillful teacher with a large amount of enthusiasm can successfully employ 
unorthodox material, provided he has a fairly good class to work with. 

The Spanish readings contain a great many bits of information about 
Hispanic life and things—sarapes, charros, jai-alai, fiestas, tamales, and South 
American animals. There are humorous spots to give a spirit of joyousness 
to the text. The same theme is further developed by the interesting drawings 
of Jole M. Angeletti. There is an obvious appeal to the student of secondary- 
school age. To be sure, the boys and girls who are vaguely sketched in the 
book are very nice, in fact, rather namby-pamby. Not much is said of the poor 
and lowly, of whom Spanish America has a large supply. 

It is a question whether this type of text material—frankly international— 
is as effective in sustaining the interest of a class as stories or a long narrative 
broken up into appropriate bits. A story offers the imagination something to 
feed upon. It arouses curiosity, creates suspense, and leads the reader on and 
on. Incidentally a story can teach a good deal of cultural material. If the 
author or editor does not overload the text with too many linguistic difficulties 
at once, the pupil can enjoy a good story, even though he may not be willing 
to admit it; in fact he is not always aware that he is enjoying it. And a story 
can be made the basis of conversation and drill exercises. To be sure it is 
not easy to tell a gripping story at the beginning of a language course if one 
limits one’s self to the very simplest of language. 

The editor of foreign language books for beginners has many problems 
to solve. His task involves a great deal of hard labor, the kind of labor that 
calls for plentiful enthusiasm for his subject. There is the temptation to 
present a few pages of simple text and then pile up the new words and 
constructions to the dismay of the baffled student. This is not true of this book, 
although, as I have remarked, it does seem to me to be too difficult at the be- 
ginning. 

In spite of some of my comments, I should like to add that Contrastes is an 
attractive book. It has youth and movement running through it. It is attrac- 
tively bound and printed. Many teachers will like the type of material it 
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offers. It contains a good deal of scattered information about Latin American 
ways, history, and geography, as much as one could expect to crowd into one 


small volume. Micwaet S. DonLAN 
Dorchester High School for Boys, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Brown, Lawrence K., A Thesaurus of Spanish Idioms and Everyday Lan- 
guage. Hollywood, California: The Marcel Rodd Company, 1945. Boards. 
155 pp. Price, $1.98. 


The interest in the language spoken by the peoples of Spain and Spanish 
America has reached the stage when academicians, boards of education, for- 
eign language departments, and teachers’ associations are no longer consulted 
or asked to “dictaminate.” The problem of “which is the correct pronunciation,” 
for so long avoided by the powers that be, is being gradually resolved by 
popular pressure along common sense lines. A second problem, that of “what 
words and phrases are pure Spanish?” is bound to be resolved by popular pres- 
sure also and to have this solution ultimately accepted or at least condoned 
by the policy-makers. 

An indication of the revolution in the making was Professor Kany’s featur- 
ing of Spanish American colloquialisms in his excellent book, Spoken Spanish 
for Travelers and Students (D. C. Heath and Company, 1943). Now comes, 
and we welcome it most enthusiastically, a phrase book which devotes half 
its pages to the colloquialisms and slang peculiar to individual Spanish Ameri- 
can republics. The method used by Mr. Lawrence K. Brown in compiling 
these expressions was as follows: 

“Some seven years ago the author began jotting down various expressions, 
idioms, etc., that he heard in the general run-of-the-mill type of daily conversa- 
tion between nationals of the Spanish-speaking countries. These were typed 
on index cards with the following information: idiom; English equivalent; 
name of person who ventured same; and country of which he was a national 
. .. the next step was to inquire of some ten or fifteen nationals of another 
country to determine if the term was in current use in their particular country. 
. . . Fifty per cent of those who assisted in the checking were people you 
would meet in everyday walks of life. ... The other fifty per cent were 
consular officials, doctors, lawyers, businessmen, and so on. These entries, 
then, have been compiled from the ranks of contemporary individuals, and not 
from reference books or dictionaries.” 

The author makes it emphatic that his book makes no pretense at being com- 
plete. We counted 280 expressions for seventeen countries, distributed as fol- 
lows: Mexico, sixty; Costa Rica, thirty; Argentina, Cuba, and Peru, twenty or 
more; Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, and Venezuela, 
ten or more; Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, Honduras, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
less than ten. It is obvious that Mr. Brown has published his book before he 
had covered the various fields comprehensively. But he ought not to be 
criticized for this, because his work is not a dictionary (nor is it a “thesaurus,” 
in the modern sense attached to the word through association with the uni- 
versally known Roget’s Thesaurus). There is, moreover, a distinct advantage 
in recognizing that any such undertaking should at the present time be experi- 
mental in character and scope. 
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Is the author justified in claiming authenticity and vitality for his idioms? 
The only way to find out was to inquire among those who are supposed to use 
them in daily conversation. We have been able to canvass sons and daughters 
of half of the countries mentioned above. The reaction was in every case most 
favorable. The most extraordinary case was that of Mexico; every one of the 
sixty idiomatic expressions attributed to that country was considered to be 
genuine and alive. In no instance did more than three expressions seem archaic 
or non-typical to the persons consulted. The fact that someone’s pet expression 
was not included did not detract from the excellent impression made by Mr. 
Brown’s work upon nationals of the countries concerned. 

So far we have referred exclusively to the first half of the book under 
review. The remainder includes slightly over four hundred idioms, slang ex- 
pressions, proverbs, and business phrases common to Spanish-speaking people 
everywhere. Our impression is that they can hardly be improved upon. 

If Mr. Brown succeeds in collecting enough additional expressions from the 
areas that are insufficiently represented here, or not represented at all (like 
the Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico), it might be a good idea to drop the 
“universal” section and confine the handbook to what is not to be found in 
any bilingual dictionary: the current standard slang decorously used by the 
average person in Spanish America. 

FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Avecria, Fernanpo, Lautaro. Translated from the Spanish by Det1a Goetz. 


New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 


Lautaro is the juvenile :prize-winner in the Second Latin American Literary 
Prize Competition, well-chosen from both a literary and an historical view- 
point. It is admirably translated into English. The style is lucid, yet picturesque, 
with passages and phrases of poetic imagery. It is the story of the invincible 
heroism of the Araucanian Indians of Chile against the Spanish conquerors 
of the sixteenth century who came searching for the wealth of the country 
which lies between the Andes and the Pacific. As in the ancient epics, in its 
descriptions of battles interest is centered on the hero. The tale is typical 
of the stage of development in which the warrior engaged in individual deeds 
of valor and preferred to meet his death in single combat rather than in 
slaughter on the battlefield. The young hero, Lautaro, immortalized in legend, 
outwits the Spaniards through native intelligence and cunning. The author 
portrays in a spirited manner the warlike, unvanquished Araucanians and the 
equally proud, vigorous Spaniards representing a civilization of great accom- 
plishments. The minor motif, the love story of Lautaro and Guacolda, is 
touchingly beautiful, and the characters of Caupolican, the Araucanian, and 
Valdivia, the Spanish conqueror, are unforgettable. Sincere praise comes from 
a critically minded “teen-age” girl who, when she finished reading the book, 
exclaimed, “Oh it’s good!” Lautaro is a book which should appeal to the boy 
or girl of that age—more so, perhaps, to the boy. In Fernando Alegria’s 
story of the survival of those who have an avowed faith in themselves there 
is intensity, pathos, and brutality—there is the universal tragedy of a primi- 
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tive people with little culture but superhuman courage attacked by invaders 
possessing superior knowledge and equipment. 
Marcuerite Rus_tinc Mésny 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Vocan, Grace Dawson, Spanish: Easy Steps for Beginners. Dallas: Banks 

Upshaw and Company, 1944. Paper. Illustrated. 98 pp. Price, 76 cents. 

This workbook, about the size of a student notebook, bears on the cover a 
cartoon of Uncle Sam shaking hands with someone beneath a sombrero, south 
of the Caribbean. It contains a foreword, seventy-six pages of exercises, most 
of them cleverly illustrated, the Pledge of Allegiance, a list of names, a few 
songs, a teacher’s supplement of pronunciation, and a vocabulary. 

The author says it is especially for use in Spanish classes in the grade 
schools and that it will be of value “to anyone interested in simple Spanish 
conversation.” The exercises vary from merely copying a word, supplying the 
missing letters in a word, or translating a word, to selecting the right word 
or the right form, writing an acrostic, or answering questions. Some are sur- 
prisingly simple. In the “juego” on page 66 the student has two columns to 
match, but he merely matches casa with casa and verde with verde. So-called 
practice sheets occur apparently at no regular intervals, as they are found 
on pages 5, 12, 13, 30, 44, 48, and 54. 

“Instruction in pronunciation is given throughout the book” says the 
author, yet most of the letters have already appeared by page 6 and there 
is no special emphasis on diphthongs later on. On page 66 an exercise called 
Pronunciacién is merely to read thirteen isolated words. The author’s idea is 
clear but her language mystifying when she speaks of “the enunciation of 
stressing the purity of the vowels pronounced without a glide or drawl.” 

There are some interesting little reading selections with valuable vocabu- 
lary—“En una panaderia,” “Vamos al parque,” “El caballo de mi abuelo se 
llama Canelo,” “Mi perro Abidul,” “Soy la sefiora Gallina,” “; Ha llegado a la 
ciudad el circo!” “Pedrito,” and “Con rumbo a México”—but it is extremely 
difficult to see the “steps” and just where they lead. It seems rather casual and 
there is little clarity of purpose. Three pages have grammatical titles :, “Los 
articulos,” “Action words,” “Words that point out.” Many of the others are 
quite inviting—“; Hola amigos!” and “R con R correr”—but frequently there 
is little relation between title and the exercises which follow, “Buenas tardes” 
(p. 15) asks the student to tell five things that it pleases him to do, and six 
kinds of food that you would find in Mexico. “Buenas noches” (p. 17) intro- 
duces the verb poder and asks the student to write his name in Spanish, and 
the names of three Spanish boys and girls. 

Most of the drawings are simple little ones such as tiny tots try to make. 
Some are sketched in and are attractive. 

Anyone who has written a text knows that “into each book some misprints 
must fall,” but it is hard to conceive that in ninety-eight pages it is necessary 
to find Buenos noches (p. 17); Escriber (p. 16); El sombrero Mexicano 
(p. 67); ho y (p. 58); venga a verlo que mi padre trajo (p. 67); 2Qué falta 
en le mesa? (Indice); No falta los cuchillos, falta los vasos (p. 20); este 
estos this (p. 36). 
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The reviewer questions whether anywhere in the Spanish-speaking world 
parasol is used as commonly as sombrilla (p. 29), and believes that when the 
state names are explained something more than “flowered” should be given 
for “Florida” (p. 34). “Dibujar” un circulo is not castizo (p. 21), Faltamos 
does not mean we lack (p. 20). One vocabulary error noted is caerse for 
suit one, Punctuation is needed in Mida usted el ala es tan ancha (p. 67). In 
the verbs merely the endings o a amos an are given. Anyone who has used a 
text with those knows the problem resulting from the omission of as and dis. 

Quite obviously the book fits in with some definite plan of instruction of the 
author, and furnishes some very interesting and helpful material imbued with 
her enthusiasm for the language, but she could well clarify its purpose and 
her method further. 

Mary WELD CoaTEs 
Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Tatum, Terrett Louise, Pan American Business Spanish. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1945. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 255 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

Since the beginning of the war and the consequent intensification of our 
business and cultural relations with Latin America, several new texts designed 
to give training in Spanish commercial correspondence have been placed. on 
the market. Among the newest is Professor Tatum’s Pan American Business 
Spanish. 

This book aims not merely to give specific training in the mechanics of 
Spanish commercial correspondence but also to impart a general knowledge of 
the vast and diversified region in which Spanish is the mother-tongue. To 
achieve this end without undue loss of time the first two parts of the text 
“Bewildering Latin America” (pp. 3-30) and “Latin American Silhouettes” 
(pp. 37-91) are cast in English. The first part gives the student a view of 
Latin America as a whole, and the second provides specific information (cul- 
tural, climatical, statistical, etc.) about each country. Appended to the latter 
is a selected bibliography of five pages. 

Parts III and IV—“Guia a las clases generales de correspondencia comercial” 
(pp. 99-134) and “Campos de actividades” (pp. 141-199) are devoted to 
specific training in writing Spanish business letters. Part III gives model 
letters which, the author tells us, are taken from the files of firms doing busi- 
ness with houses in Latin America and are not (sic) “synthetic Spanish.” 
No one can possibly question the wisdom of this policy. Observations in Eng- 
lish concerning each type of letter are given before the Spanish letter is 
presented. 

Part IV, as the title implies, covers the range of activities that one would 
usually encounter in dealing with firms in Latin America. Model letters in 
Spanish are presented in each of the fourteen chapters: the second part of 
each chapter (“La correspondencia de hoy”) contains exercises on the ma- 
terial already presented—questions, recasting of letters with a different 
vocabulary or to another firm or person, writing original letters on suggested 
topics, writing telegrams and cablegrams, translating business letters from 
English to Spanish, and the like. I like the type of exercises very much; care- 
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fully followed, they should give sound fundamental training in writing letters 
and in a useful vocabulary not found in reading texts. 

The Appendix (pp. 203-210) consists of tables of weights and measures, a 
list of Spanish personal and family names, numerals, temperatures, and an 
exceedingly useful list of abbreviations. Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
vocabularies and an index complete the book: 

For the teacher whose students need a general background of information 
about Latin America as well as specific training of the type provided, this 
book should be exceedingly useful. Those who use it should be well prepared 
to undertake Spanish commercial correspondence. It deserves a wide use. 

Ws. Marion MILLER 
Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 


MoseL, JAMes N., Embarrassing Moments in Spanish and How to Avoid Them, 
A Practical Handbook on Spanish Usage. New York: Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co., 1945. Cloth. 93 pp. Price, $1.50. 


An excellent addition to the “how to say it” type of guide, Mr. Mosel’s 
booklet is an outgrowth of the studies in usage that he made under the direction 
of Professor De Land of Denison University. After a prefatory warning 
against using words with objectionable double meanings, the author discusses, 
in alphabetical order, nearly a hundred cases of deceptive cognates: actual, 
americano, argumento, asistir, atender, etc. The next section deals with some 
fifty English concepts (agree, beat, become, begin, etc.), each of which 
corresponds to several Spanish concepts. The third part has a varied collection 
of useful information on Spanish patterns of expression, word order, adjectives 
with double meanings, modes of address, personal names, social usage, and 
pronunciation. 

A good deal of this material may be found in Levy’s Present Day Spanish 
and in Whitmore’s The Handbook for Intermediate Spanish, but not all of it, 
and the author’s point of view is consistently and admirably to help the student 
to avoid embarrassing blunders. This is not a textbook; there are no exercises 
of any sort, but it could well be used as supplementary study by any second- 
year class or by any independent student who knows just enough Spanish to 
get into trouble! 

I have only minor criticisms to make of the book. There are a few misprints: 
complice (p. 16), vayas for vas (24), éso (26), posicién incémodo (28), a 
misplaced direction (80), ; Qué lo pase bien! (80), and ; Qué aproveche! fol- 
lowed shortly by ; Qué provechen! (81), rio (87). I question the author’s dis- 
tinction between permanecer (to continue something already under way) and 
quedarse (to begin something which is to continue), since it would rule out 
such common remarks as No te vayas. Quédate un momento mds. Isn’t it rather 
that quedarse, like English stay, is used in both writing and speech, whereas 
permanecer, even more than remain, is restricted to formal style? 

In the discussion of stand, a distinction between stand up and stand still 
would be helpful. The phrase por si caso, listed under caso, should of course be 
por si acaso. Under dia, al otro dia should be translated the next day instead of 
on the other day. And it seemed to me that in a few illustrative sentences the 
author fell into the type of error that his book goes far to prevent, as when he 
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translates be still! as ;esté silencioso! rather than ; cdllese Vd.!; I am familiar 
with him as soy conocedor de él rather than lo conosco; what about me? as 
équé hay de mi? rather than gy yo?; and THAT’S what I want! as j eso si que 
es lo que quiero! rather than ; eso si quiero! 

None of these remarks should detract, however, from the great practical 
value of the book. It slips easily into the pocket, and repeated thumbing of its 
pages ought to bring good results and avoid many embarrassing moments. 

Donacp D. WaLsH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Betcopere, Francisco JAviER, San Agustin y su obra, México D. F.: Jus, 1945. 

Paper. 281 pp. 

The author divides the book into three parts. In the first, Sr. Belgodere paints 
a portrait.of St. Augustine by taking details of the life of this great saint and 
founder of the Augustinian Order from his Confessions and other writings. 
The second part, the teachings of St. Augustine, presents his doctrines on the 
origin of evil, the problem of grace and free will, and, most important of all, 
the philosophy of history developed in his immortal City of God. The founda- 
tion of the Augustinian Order and its work throughout the centuries is the 
content of the third part which, after mentioning some of the saints and out- 
standing men of the Order, sketches the work of the Order in Mexico. 

It is important to note that this book is written for popular consumption. Its 
purpose is to awaken Mexicans to an appreciation of the outstanding work of 
the Augustinians. However, this does not excuse the author’s glaring omissions 
and sometimes faulty criterion in the selection of the famous sons of St. 
Augustine. It is lamentable that he fails to mention one of the greatest men of 
the Order after St. Augustine, Fray Luis de Leén. We hear nothing of the 
work of the distinguished scholars of the Escorial: Zarco, Muifios, and Blanco 
Garcia, the Arabists, Antufia, Morata, and Lépez. On the other hand articles by 
some of the students of the Augustinian College here in Washington are 
mentioned which are of little value. It is strange that the great figure of Father 
Andrés de Urdaneta, who left Acapulco with the Legazpi expedition for the 
colonization of the Philippines and about whom Father Mariano Cuevas has 
just published a magnificent biography entitled Monje y marino, is not even 
mentioned in passing. There is also a plethora of mistakes in citing the names 
of famous Augustinians. 

There is no doubt that this book will contribute to a better understanding 
of the Augustinians and their work on the part of the Mexicans. It is written 
with much enthusiasm and “con amore,” which makes for easy reading. We 
lament, however, the lack of solidity. 

Davip Rusio 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Simon, Atpnonse, O.M.I., Pastoral Spanish. San Antonio, Texas; Standard 
Printing Company. 1945, Cloth. 504 pp. Price, $3.00. (Send orders to Rev. 
A. Simon, O.M.I., Box 125, Castroville, Texas.) 


The choice of a title for this book has been infelicitous ; one would think the 
book dealt with pastoral literature, when actually, as the author explains in 
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his introduction, the aim of the book is to impart the knowledge of Spanish 
necessary for priestly work in the Southwest of the United States among 
Mexicans or Spanish-speaking Catholics. There are many of them, as the fol- 
lowing statistics of the author prove: 


Do you realize that these are by no means the minority but rather the majority in 
the greater number of the dioceses along the Mexican border? The Diocese of 
Corpus Christi, for example, is composed of 157,000 Mexican Catholics and only 
15,700 of other nationalities; in the Archdiocese of San Antonio there reside 143,000 
Mexican Catholics and 89,000 of other nationalities. The majority is even greater 
in the Diocese of El Paso, and in those of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California. Of the three and a half million Spanish-speaking people living in the 
United States, over two million are to be found in the Southwest, the rest being 
divided among many other states. 


Perhaps the very specific purpose of the book accounts for its excellence; it 
is, without doubt, one of the best aids of its kind that has come to my notice. 
Parts Two and Three present conversations between priest and parishioner on 
such subjects as: “Arranging the Time for Baptism,” “The Administering of 
Baptism, “The Confession of a Little Boy,” “The Confession of a Man During 
a Mission,” “The Funeral of a Little Child,” “Sacraments in General,” and 
“Penance.” There is also a very useful Index of “Ecclesiastical Vocabulary” 
and a “Homiletic Index.” 

Unfortunately our criticism of Part One must be wholly negative. It is 
actually a confused, inadequate, and faulty presentation of Spanish grammar. 
The student would be wise to omit this part and to consult some recognized 
elementary grammar of Spanish. 

Typographical errors abound and many graphic accents are lacking. 

Davip Rusio 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hutcuines, C. M., Let's Talk Spanish. (In Ten Easy Steps.) North 
Montpelier, Vermont: The Driftwind Press, 1945. Paper. 28 pp. Price, 30 
cents. 


This gay and sprightly little book is designed as an introduction to Spanish 
before formal grammar (with its nomenclature) is presented, or as a “quickie” 
course for those who need to learn some Spanish in a hurry. 

Written in breezy and informal style, it cleverly presents the fundamentals 
of Spanish in an entertaining manner and if the author’s injunctions and 
directions are carried out faithfully those who use the book should learn con- 
siderable Spanish and acquire some ability in self-expression. It is by no means 
a complete course; this brochure is called “Book One,” which leads one to 
presume that others are to follow. 

Teachers of Spanish can well look into this little book. (It can be obtained 
from the Latin American Outlet, Hamilton, Ohio, or from the author at the 
University of Cincinnati.) They will find in it original and refreshing ideas 
for their own teaching, I am sure. Some errors of printing exist, but a second 
printing should clear that up. 

Wm. Marion MILier 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Tha George Washington University; 
Director, Washington Inter-American 

Senter; Editor, Mispania 


rere 


Assistant Director, Hispanic Foundation, 


The Library of Congress; 
semetime Instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 

¢ formerly Assistant Chief, Division of 
intellectual Cooperation, Pan-American Union; 
former Director General of Secondary Education, 


Republic of Chile 
+ + + 


LEASED—A comprehensive course in New-World 
ish, prepared by eminent authorities on the language, 

available, at a remarkably low price. It consists of a 
plete text book and two albums containing twenty 
@-faced ten-inch records. The lessons were carefully 
Bred by Henry Grattan Doyle and Francisco Aguilera, 
Dlanned the course for self-instruction, for classroom 
ling, and for home preparation and practice. 


NATIVE SPEECH ON RECORDS—Nativespeakers, with 
lent voices, made the recordings. One woman and two 
are heard, to ensure variety and to demonstrate the 
rsational use of the language fully. All the playing 
of the records is devoted to Spanish, while the simpli- 
directions and interpretations are printed in the 
lal. The natural characteristics of the e are 

d, giving the listener an understanding of the per- 
qualities of Spanish speech. Vocabulary, enunciation 
intonation may be learned with ease because the 

lessons are presented at a slow pace, and without 
ato effects. The remaining records are spoken at 

speed, with particular attention to clearness. 


SIMPLE TO FOLLOW—The textbook has an introduc- 
section devoted to English grammar, followed by a 
sion of the accenting of Spanish verbs. The first 
Pessons, dealing with Spanish pronunciation, supple- 
the first two record sides, and the texts of lessons 
to forty are also printed in the book, as recorded, 
the bénefit of additional notes. The concluding sec- 


We of the book contain Exercises, Outline of Spanish 


imar, English Trarislations of Lessons, and a Vocabu- 


IDEAL FOR HOME OR CLASSROOM USE — Instructors w 
find the course invaluable for improving pronunciatio 


_ intonation and conversational fluency. Students will lea) 


the language easily because the teaching approach 
simple, and the delivery of the spoken words provid 
perfect ear-training. At home, the lessons can be used su 
cessfully without any supervision whatever. In the clas 
room, the records can be repeated over and over as mode 
of correct enunciation, thus relieving the strain of teachii 
for the iristructor. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL—The New-World Spanish on RCA Vi 
tor Records is made by the company that brings you mar 
other fine recordings. 
The low cost is made possible because of the wide distrib) 
tion facilities of the RCA Victor Division, This low cost w 
satisfy the extensive demand for an authoritative Spank 
course at a reasonable price. For further details, see yo) 
local RCA Victor Record Dealer. 
Victor Albums. E68 and E69 

Ten 10” records each album,complete with text....$23.9i 


*Suggested list price exclusive of taxes 
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45,000 COPIES ORDERED BY ONE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


45,000 COPIES ORDERED BY ONE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


PICTURE STORY BOOKS 


New ALL-SPANISH illustrated series. Carefully compiled. 
Excellent school-text material. Colored bristol covers. 


10 Titles to Select From 


——VIVIENDAS DEL PRESENTE 
(Homes of Today) Por B. Bailey y Z. 
Selover 

——VIVIENDAS DE ANTANO 
(Homes of Long Ago) Por B. Bailey y Z. 
Selover 

——ANIMALES QUE SE ARRASTRAN 
(Creepers and Sliders) Por George F. 
Morse 

——PEQUENOS ANIMALES 

(Baby Animals) Por G. Morse y Don 
Nelson 

—LA MAGIA DE LOS TEJIDOS 
(The Magic of Cloth) Por Jonathan Yale 
——LOS TRENES 

(Trains) Por Dwight W. Follett 


NINOS DE CHINA 
(Children of China) Por Grace Kiner 


——RUEDAS, VELAS Y ALAS 
(Wheel, Sail, and Wings) Por E. Wygant 


W31SAS TOOHDS A@ 000'S 


—LAS MARIPOSAS POLILLAS 
(Butterflies and Moths) Por A. McIntire 
NINOS DE AMERICA 
3 (Children of America) Por F. Cavanah = 
Q Books, 6%" 734" and 5%" x 734" 
SPECIAL CLASS PRICE 
9 USE THIS PAGE AS YOUR CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK ° 
i (Indicate quantities wanted before each title. Also fill in below) a 
WILCOX & FOLLETT CO, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
9 PLEASE SHIP BOOKS INDICATED ABOVE; F.O.B. Chicago 
( ) Remittance Enclosed ( ) Send C.O.D, ( ) Charge Our Account 
- 45.000 COPIES ORDERED BY ONE SCHOOL SYSTEM »* 
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Students. Who 
Wish to Progress . 


will welcome the chance to own one of these dependable dic- 
tionaries selected from one of the most complete lines of 
FOREIGN-LANGUAGE books in America. Teachers, please 
NOTE below and on opposite page special prices allowed on 
CLASS ORDERS. Order for your class today! 


JUNIOR CLASSIC 
FOREIGN-LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 
Special Student Edition 
The best-sellin, me perio priced foreign-language dictionaries on to- 


day's market! Over 38,000 entries in each. Bound in red seal-grained 
cloth. Size 4%” x 6%" . Your Choice 


Spanish-English English-Spanish Italian-English English-Italian 
French-English English-French German-English English-German 
Latin-English English-Latin 


(Additional CLASS OFFER—One copy FREE with every 15 purchased) 


CLASSIC FOREIGN-LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 
For the Advanced Student and Teacher! 


Larger in size, more pages, more entries, and more complete than any other Foreign. -Language 
Dictionaries available at anywhere near the sa a shown below. Cloth. Size 5%” x . 


series for any INDEXED 
age Library! List) Price) (List). (Your Price) 

French-Eng “ws English- French 2.50 $1. $3.00 $2.25 

German-English English-German 2.50 1 $8 3.00 2.25 

Latin-English English-Latin 2.50. 1.88 3.00 2.25 

Greek-English English-Greek _ (Not available in Plain) | 4.00 3.00 

W bite’s in-English English-Latin (Not available in Plain) 3.50 2.63 


| Conveniently graded catalog covering FOREIGN-LANGUAGE LITERATURE, 
GRAMMAR & COMPOSITION. Write for your copy TODAY! 


(ORDER BLANK) 


Wilcox & Follett Co., tant 
| 1255 S. Wabash Ave., An Im} 
| Chicago 5, Ilinois. SHIP QUANTITIES SHOWN BELOW: l Message to 
Plain) ——(Indexed): Velazquez Spanish Dictiona 
| indexed enty): Bucilla Dictionary | AUTHORS! 
anish 
Rens s | 
JUNIOR CLASSIC and CLASSIC Dictionaries Send: 
| {coes carefully) PLAIN INDEXED PLAIN INDEXED may be one we can use. 
aera ie (Not Available) Mail it at once. We act 
in full protec- 
German- ES lish promptly = 2 
Latin- English - tion of your interests. Do 
Italian English (Not Available) | not delay! 
Greek-English (Not Available) 
| White's Latin-English (Not Available) —— | ie 


( ) Remittance Encl. ( ) cena... ) Charge Our Accoust | 
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priced right! 


© Velazquez SPANISH DICTIONARY 
English-Spanish 


DeTornos’ 


COMBINED 
SPANISH 
METHOD 


Revised Edition—for Self 


Education! 


concise, and prac- 
tical Spanish instruction 
book. Convenient arrange- 
ment of pronouncing vo- 
cabulary, with references to F 
lessons helpful to student. 

Meets the extensive modifi- — 
cations of Spanish orthog- GB 
raphy by the decrees of the 


Special CLASS & LIBRARY 


Spanish-English 


knocks again! “Follett’s'’’ FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
books make it possible for thousands more to benefit by their au- 
thoritative content. They are timely, popular, up-to-date, and 


A World-Supreme authority that every Teacher and 
Advanced Student Will Appreciate! 


Leatherette bound. Size, 7” x 10” ; 2” 


Fucilla’s 
SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 
The Only Spanish 

Dictionary complet 
reset in the last decade! 
SPANISH-ENGLISH 

ENGLISH-SPANISH 
Anybody using this Dic- 
tionary will appreciate it's 
completeness and up-to- 
the-minute entries—60,000 
in all. The arrangement 
of vocabulary, proper 
nouns, abbreviations, geo- 
graphical terms, new 


The most complete—most authentic Spanish-English Diction- 
ary ever compiled. Over 1500 pages and more than 128,000 
entries. Actually 4500 new words have been added to this 
edition with special emphasis on scientific, commercial, tech- 
nical, medical, geographical, political, military, and modern 
terms—presented in both Castilian and Pan-American Spanish. 


AN OUTSTANDING WORK—AN EXTRAORDINARY 
VALUE! 


thick. 


INDEXED $5.50 


Indexed 4.13 


Real words, and _ idiomatic 
hrases all in one word THUMB. 
ages. , ist saves time for the INDEXED 
ist Price $1.49 busy _ student. Cloth- 
TO CLASSES AND ; bound. Size, 5344” x 8”; 638 pages. 
LIBRARIES ...... $1.12 Special CLASS & LIBRARY PRICE ....... $1.50 


With foreword by Dean He 
ferences in pronunciation an 


Reno’s PORTUGUESE 
A Handbook of Brazilian Conversation 


USE CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


WILCOX FOLLETT CO. 


1255 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Grattan Doyle. Points out clearly the many dif- 
usage of the Portuguese language as spoken in 
Brazil today! Makes full use of cognates, placing hundreds of useful words and 
phrases at student's disposal. Simple and concise. Size, 534” x 8Y4”; 234 pages. 
List Price (Bristol Ed.) 


CLASS & LIBRARY PRICE (Bristol Ed.) 
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CORRESPONDENCIA 
COMERCIAL AL DIA 


By Max A. LuRIA 


gives your students, who have had elementary Spanish and are ready 


to write original letters, the live, functional Spanish that is needed 
in the business world. 


The Good Neighbor Policy must be made a reality that will work 
for our mutual benefit, and CORRESPONDENCIA COMERCIAL 
AL DIA will go far in helping your students understand the culture 
and traditions, as well as the business customs, of our neighbors to 
the south. List $1.80 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


SPANISH NEWSPAPERS 


MEXICO CITY 
Delivered to you at Mexico City prices. 


SUNDAY PAPERS INCLUDE COLORED COMICS 
The cost is about Yq that of U.S. papers. 


PORTUGUESE PAPERS FROM RIO 


Instructor's SUBSCRIPTION FREE with class order 


Information and samples sent on request. 


LATIN - AMERICAN OUTLET 


WILBUR C. CROSS, DIRECTOR 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Del solar 
hispanico 


Examination copies of this text were mailed in September 1945, 
after many colleges had already begun—yet more than twenty im- 
mediately adopted it for use this semester. Subtitled “Lecturas 
de literatura espafiola e hispanoamericana,” this text, prepared by 
Amelia de Del Rio and Angel Del Rio, provides a full semester's 
reading for the intermediate college level. While not intended as 
an anthology of literature, Del solar hispdnico nevertheless offers 
famous Spanish and South American writers over a wide range 
of time and in many genres—the short story, novel, drama, epic, 
lyric, essay. It is the ideal text for the second-year college course. 


Each selection has an introduction, footnotes, and a questionnaire, 
and the vocabulary is complete. A large, handsome volume of 400 
pages, $2.35, list. 


Standard Dryden Spanish Texts 


Particularly popular this semester are the following: Reunidn en i 
México (Centeno and Salas), a delightful original story of two ) 
couples who travel to Mexico . . . Sonata de Primavera (Valle- ' 
Inclan, edited by Salas), a master work of prose in a notably teach- 
able edition .. . Present-Day Spanish (Levy), which has been called 
by the Modern Language Journal “a monument of originality in 
the yet unmapped wilderness of living Spanish usage” . . . Quince 
cuentos populares (edited by Levy), reviewed as “The best work 
of acknowledged masters brought within the range of second-year 
classes” . . . Spanish Grammar and Reader (Giese and Salas), a 
synchronization of grammar, readings, and conversation—all the 
material necessary for first-year college Spanish . . . El Doncel de 
Don Enrique et Doliente (edited by Nunemaker), Larra’s vivid his- 
torical romance in a beautiful edition for second-year classes. 
... The revised and enlarged edition of Americo Castro's /bero- 
américa will appear in March. At this time, Dryden Press will pub- 
lish six other outstanding Spanish texts. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS, 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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A finely printed and illustrated monthly review of the important political, 
sociological, cultural and economic events and developments in the countries 
of Latin America. The only publication which provides the people of the 
United States with a comprehensive picture of those countries and their 


peoples as they actually are today. It is independent, unbiased, accurate, fac- 
tual and objective. 


Subscription rates: 3 years—$7, 2 years—$5, 1 year—$3. 
Special rates for classroom use 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 


415 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the Outstanding, 
Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month stimulating and helpful 


articles on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and 
textbooks in the field. 


Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and September. 
Current subscription, $2.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $2.50 a year net in U. S. A. funds. 

Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
FERDINAND F. Di BARTOLO, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée. 
pager oe from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, postpaid, payable 
in advance. 
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Current Crofts Headliners 


EN BUSCA DE ORO NEGRO 


(Juan 


Published in May, this absorbing tale is already a best seller! “A good 
story, full of idiomatic expressions which the student will find very 
useful.”—Sturgis E. Leavitt, Univ. of North Carolina 

Illustrated. vi + 153 pages, $1.25 


EL MUNDO ES ANCHO Y AJENO 

(Ciro 

“Excellent and valuable edition of a representative social novel. Re- 

quired reading for courses in Spanish American Literature.” 
—R. H. Armitage, Ohio State University 

Edited with notes and vocabulary. 220 pages, $1.75 


Practical Spanish Review Grammar 
(F. E. Guyer ano A, L. Pranca) 


“A solid achievement. The exercises are unusually flexible, the rules 
are clearly stated and sufficiently illustrated. It is a pleasure to find so 
much idiomatic material classified and shown to belong to grammati- 
cal concepts.”—Harry Kurz, Queens College 


271 pages, $1.85 


LAUTARO 


(FERNANDO ALEGRIA) 


This winner of one of the 1942 Latin-Ameri- 
can literary awards recounts the thrilling rise 
of a young Indian boy to leadership of the 
Chilean Indians in their struggle against Vil- 
lagria in the 16th century. The complete 
story. Illustrated, edited with notes and vo- 
eabulary. Excellent for 2nd year college or 


3rd year high school. Ready December Ist 


‘ 


For further information write to 


F. S. Crofts and Co. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 


Roster of Chapter Treasurers 
(Corrected to October 15, 1945) 


ALABAMA—Virginia Pace, 2320 Arlington Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala. 
Brazos—Freda Radoff, 1523 Southmore St., Houston 4, Tex. 
CENTRAL Missourt—Oneta Maxwell, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 


CentRAL Onto—Richard H. Armitage, 111 Derby Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Cuicaco—Helen Pirritte, 414 West 62nd St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

Denver—Florence L. Sullivan, 921 Humboldt St., Denver 3, Colo. 
FLoripnA—Carmelita L. Ortiz, 211 East Forsyth St., Jacksonville 22, Fla. 
GA.Lvez—William F. Smith, Tulane University, New Orleans 15, La. 
Ittrnots—Dicie A. Moore, Urbana High School, Urbana, III. 

InpIANA—Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

KANsAsS—Judith Stapleton, 303 N. Eighteenth St., Kansas City, Kan. 

Liano Estacapo—T, Earle Hamilton, Texas Technical College, Lubbock, Tex. 
Lone Star—Mrs. Pauline Dennis, 405 S. Willow St., Sherman, Tex. 

Lone IsLanp—Dorothy E. Compton, 68 Linden St., Rockville Centre, N.Y. 

Los ANGeLes—Adah Squires, 1770 Loma Vista, Pasadena 4, Calif. 
Minnesota—Ella Liskey, 5521 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 
Missourt—Nelle M. Cody, Paseo High School, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

New ENncLANpD—Frances M. Burlingame, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

New Mextco—Unreported. 

New York—Alejandro Arratia, City College, 17 Lexington Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Nort CarotrnA—Clara L. Hyatt, Hall Fletcher High School, Asheville, N.C. 
NorTHERN CALIFORNIA—Aurelia M. Osuna, 1801 Beach St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 
NorTHERN Onto—Carl Koch, 6255 Stratford Dr., Parma Heights, Ohio. 

NortH west—Mrs, Marjorie H. Murphy, Route 2, Box 702, Edmonds, Wash. 
OKLAHOMA—Elaine Claire Lytton, Cameron College, Lawton, Okla. 
Orecon—Mrs, Marian Kilborn, 3036 N.E. 32d Place, Portland 12, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Elsie I. Jamieson, 2025 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Rio 

San Dreco—Mrs, Loren K. Hoff, 88 Fourth Ave., Chula Vista, Calif. 

San Joaguin—Naomi H. Gunderson, Box 315, Clovis, Calif. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLortpA—Elizabeth F. Boone, 526 N.E. 34th St., Miami 37, Fla. 
SOUTHERN ArIzoNA—Mary Ott, 826 E. Fourth St., Tucson, Ariz, 

SouTHERN MicHIGAN—Clara Jean Leith, Redford High School, Detroit 19, Mich. 


SouTHERN New Mexico—Mrs, Clara Armendariz, 167 Willoughby St., Las Cruces, 
N.M. 


TENNESSEE—Charles B. Brown, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Texas—Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 21, Tex. 

Upper New York State—Frederic T. Jackson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
VircintAa—Katharine B. Woodward, Hotel Monroe, Portsmouth, Va. 

Wasurncron, D.C.—Unreported. 
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QO) pyssEy publications in Spanish are in use in hun- 
dreds of high schools and colleges. We invite considera- 
tion this month of several titles of seasonal and timely 
interest; they are listed below. All inquiries will have 
prompt attention. 


A new bookh—— 
RETRATOS LATINOAMERICANOS 


The authors, Anne Z. Moore and Jane C. Watson, present a 
series of fascinating biographical sketches in several literary forms 
to show in bold relief some of the high points in the history of 
Latin America, especially the struggle for freedom. For second- 
year classes. 


An old favorite— 
EL ECO 


Now beginning its 26th year of successful publication, this 
popular periodical contributes much to student interest in Span- 
ish through material that gives vitality to the study of the lan- 
guage. Articles in great variety, many of them of immediate 
importance, appear in each issue. Rates of subscription for class 
use are very moderate. 


Two efficient work books—— 
STUDY ACTIVITIES IN SPANISH 


Marjorie C. and Edith Johnston, the authors, have con- 
structed exercises in these two books on the unit-activity plan. 
The material is unusually interesting, thorough, and effective. 
The books are designed for the first and second years, one book 
for each year. 


A descriptive folder of our entire Spanish list 
will be sent upon request. 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, Phonetic Discussions, Book Reviews 
and news of interest to the teachers of the French language and 


literature 
Yearly subscription: $2.50 Libraries: $2.00 
Send check to: GeorGE B. Watts, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davipson, N.C. 
Advertisers, address: PAUL LANGELLIER, Business Manager 
ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
GARDEN City, N.Y. 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 
Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, 


Address correspondence to: 


1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $2.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Elton Hocking, 303 Fisk Hall 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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“El espanol es facil” 


Spanish is easy, as presented to high-school 
students in the new, easy grammars and the 
many attractive readers that comprise the 


Spanish language program given below. 


GRAMMAR 


Campa and Others: Bedichek and Campa: 


ACQUIRING SPANISH MASTERING SPANISH 
First Year Second Year 


READING 
Easy, first-year readers 


Pittaro: 
CONVERSACION FACIL DIALOGOS FACILES 
ANECDOTAS FACILES MAS ANECDOTAS FACILES 
SIEMPRE AMIGOS 


| On Mexico (for first year) 
Grismer and Olmsted: Stover: 
A MEXICO POR AUTOMOVIL ENCANTO DE MEXICO 


General (for first and second year) 
Grismer: Arjona and Arjona: 
SAILING THE. SPANISH MAIN SIGLO DE AVENTURAS 
Eoff and King: 
SPANISH AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 


Marmol : 
AMALIA (Edited by Corley) nN = 
i 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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AMERICA 


Revista de la Asociacién de 
Escritores y Artistas Americanos 


4 LA UNIDAD POR LA CULTURA 


Director: Pastor del Rice 
Suseripeién anual: $2.00 
Redaccién y Administracién: 
PASEO DE MARTI 116 
Apartade Postal 1969 
HABANA—CUBA 


ATENEA 
Revista Mensual de Ciencias, 
Letras y Artes 


Publicada por la Universidad de Concepcién 
(Chile) 


Comisién Directora: Exniqus Moma 
Fétrx Anmanvo Néfizz 


Suscripcién anual, Délares 2.25 
Casilla 2290, CONCEPCION, Chile 


Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies 


A Quarterly Review for All 
Interested in Spanish 


E. ALLISON PEERS, Editor 


Annual subscription $3.75, 
postage included 


BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 


University of Liverpool 
England 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


is a periodical indispensable to those connected with the teaching of 
the German language and literature because it stresses educational 
and pedagogical problems which confront every American teacher 
of German. Since its inception in 1928, the GERMAN QUARTERLY 
has enjoyed the confidence of a large group of discriminating 
readers widely distributed throughout the continent. 


Subscription is $2.00 per year 
the issues appearing in - 
January, March, May, and November. 


Managing Editor: 
Epwin H. 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Business Manager: 
Herbert H. J. Petser 
College Hall 


University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 
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Two Technical Dictionaries 
of timely importance 


ENGLISH-SPANISH 
COMPREHENSIVE TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARY 


By Lewis L. 
1478 pages, 7% x 11%. $30.00 


Exceptionally complete and rigidly accurate, this monumental work trans- 
lates over 525,000 technical terms of the United States and Great Britain 
into Spanish. In arrangement and treatment the dictionary offers special 
features designed to eliminate misconceptions and circumlocutions, making 
possible the correct translation of commercial and industrial technical litera- 
ture. Variations of terminology in the most important branches of the 
“Spanish” languages are given; the differences in English usage in the 
United States and Great Britain are also considered. 


ENGLISH-SPANISH AND SPANISH- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF 
AVIATION TERMS 


By Juan K. SERRALLES 


Senior Instructor of the Inter-American Department 
Casey Jones School of Aeronautics, Newark, N.J. 


Prepared under the supervision of Aviation Research Associates 
131 pages, 5 x 7. $2.50 


In compiling this dictionary, the author has endeavored to make it com- 
pletely Inter-American, with emphasis on the technical terminology used in 
Latin America, which contains more terms adopted from English, than on 
the Spanish aviation vocabulary, in which the influence of French and 
Italian is fairly strong. Included in the dictionary are the following loosety 
defined groups: words in general use; frequently used words of recent 
coinage that stand a good chance of survival; and others in general use 
which will undoubtedly be replaced in the future. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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SPANISH AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


Subscription service, new or renewal 
TIEMPO (Mexico; “Semanario de la vida y la verdad’’) $5.50 per year ($3.25, 6 mo.) 
Special Teaching Offer: 


TIEMPO 
Mexico’s Weekly News Magazine 


$.10 per copy in orders of 
five or more copies to one address 
for 4 to 30 weeks 


(Five or more regular subscriptions 
to one address: $4.40(2.60) 


Teaching copy included free! 
Write for free sample, 


CuageEros AMERICANOS (Mexico, bimestral; “La revista del ntievo mundo”) 


MUNDO LIBRE (Monthly; Uruguayan or Mexican edition of “Free World”) $5.00 ea. 
ei (Monthly, Venez.) $7.00 (3.50); REVISTA DE LAS INDIAS (Bogota) 
HOY (Weekly, “‘supergrafica’’) $12.00 (7.00) 

LA REVISTA DE HISTORIA (Argentina, monthly; “‘para todo el continente’’) $4.00 
RUECA, HUMANIDADES, ANUARIO DE FILOSOFIA (Univ. of Mexico), $1.00 ea. 
ATLANTIDA, $2.60; BILLIKEN, PARA TI, EL GRAFICO (Argentina), $3.40 ea. 
EL HIJO PRODIGO, $5.00; HEMISFERIO (“fraternidad continental’), $5.00 

EL UNIVERSAL (Mexico, daily) $10.00 ($5.00); Sundays only $2.60 


Write for information and list of over 80 titles. (Library discount) 
Send $1.00 for package of assorted sample (and loan) copies. 
Address: F. DEWEY AMNER, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Benefit of scholarship fund of SIGMA DELTA PI, the National 
Spanish Honor Society 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


Mensuario de Cultura Contemporanea 
Publica extractos de las dltimas vibraciones 
del los hombres an 

tativos y sobre los temas mas exci 
me) de Ia actualidad A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 

search in the Hispanic Languages 


Director: Fernanvo Ortiz 


Suscripcién anual en América: $2.00 
Apartado 1469, HABANA, Cuba Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P.WickersHAM Crawrorp, Founder 


V 
MINER A M. Romera-Navarro and 
i Filos 
Otis H. Green, Editors 
Colaboraciones de investigadores E. B. WitiaMs, Business Manager 


de todo el Continente. 
Director: MARIO BUNGE 


Suscripcién anual: 10 $ M. arg., o 4 délares, 
o | libra esterlina. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 


Giros y cheques: Adolfo Morinigo, Garay 431 vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
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Don't Overlook New Books 


Look who’s here... 


GOLDILOCKS! 


and Other Stories 


CHILDREN take tenacious hold on the 
Spanish in these beloved stories, because 
they know the pattern so well with its 
every treasured repetition of word and 
phrase. 


First written and illustrated for the 
pleasure and training of Mrs. Harter’s small 
daughter, these folk tales are easily drama- 
tized just as they are, with a reader sup- 
plying the parts not in dialogue. While a 
teacher of primary reading, Mrs. Harter 
had previously learned their fluency value 
in the Spanish classroom. 


COLDILOCKS 


Y LOS TRES OSOS... 
Y OTROS CUENTOS... 
Retold in Spanish and Illustrated in Color 


By HELEN HARTER 
128 Pages, Cloth List Price, $1.50 


After selling 80,000 
we have dressed it up 
the way it ought to be 


Comedias Interpretadas 


por Katherine Duniway 


Some of them are grown-up enough for 
College classes 


Clever short plays and skits. 


Your Spanish class can make a hit playing 
before the whole school, or any other crowd 
of monolingual Americans, thanks to Miss 
Duniway’s expert handling which works in 
English lines occasionally, and a side-stage 
interpreter to introduce the situation. With 
the readily followed action of the players, 
the spectator finds himself carried on as if 
he were in a foreign country and catching 
on hilariously to the language. 


Music and steps for La Cucaracha 
by two couples and Chorus 
Appendix gives valuable directions for 
easy stage production. 


112 Pages, Cloth List Price, $1.00 


DICIENDO Y HACIENDO 


(for third grade) Libro Primero of our Espanol 


Que Funciona Series by Elida Phillips Wills 


Revised Edition in Full Color and New Dress 


More than 80,000 pupils have used this 
popular book since its publication in 1941, 
which speaks well for the pedagogical ap- 
proach and workable material, but in the 
rush to keep ahead of orders we let slide the 
mechanical appearance. We are glad to 
announce the revised edition with improved 
format and full color. 


This valuable series, which uses the ac- 
tivity method to teach the pupil to think 
in Spanish, has been thoroughly tested and 
revised. The content is work-a-day and per- 
sonal to the daily life of the youngsters. 


96 Pages, Cloth List Price, $ .80 


BANKS UPSHAW AND COMPANY 


707 Browder Street 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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Back Numbers of Hispania 


To enable libraries, educational institutions, and individuals to com- 
plete their files of HISPANIA, the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese will be glad to 
supply back numbers, WHEN AVAILABLE, at the following scale of 
prices. (Many issues are completely out of stock and exceedingly hard 
to obtain. Prospective purchasers are asked to bear this in mind. All 
prices are postpaid.) 


PRICES OF BACK NUMBERS (UNBOUND) OF HISPANIA 


Year Number of issues Price per issue Price per volume 
$2.00 $8.00 
1.50 9.00 
1.25 7.50 
1.00 5.00 
1.00 4.00 
1.00 5.00 
1.00 4.00 
.75 3.00 
-50 2.00 


Please remit, in advance, by check or money order made payable to HISPANIA. 


1918 

1919-1926, inclusive 
1927-1931, inclusive 
1932 

1933 

1934 

1935-1936, inclusive 
1937-1943, inclusive 
1944 and current 


PURCHASE OF BACK NUMBERS OF HISPANIA 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association will purchase back numbers, in good, clean 
condition, of certain issues at the following rates: 


1918 to 1931, inclusive -75 each 
1932 to 1940, inclusive .50 each 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


Vol. I, 1918 February, May, October 
Vol. II, 1919 February, November 
Vol. III, 1920 February, March 

Vol. IV, 1921 February, March 

Vol. V, 1922 February 

Vol. VII, 1924 February 

Vol. XXIII, 1940 February, December 


If you have back numbers that you would like to sell to the Association, please send a 
list of those you have available to the Secretary-Treasurer. DO NOT SEND ANY BACK 
NUMBERS UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER IN 
REPLY TO YOUR OFFER. THE ASSOCIATION ALREADY HAS AN AMPLE SUPPLY 
OF CERTAIN NUMBERS. 


Address all orders and communication regarding back numbers to: 
GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 
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NEW 


Nuestros Uecinos 


By PIERRE MACY and 
MARGARET T. RUDD 


An Early Comment 


“I feel that NUESTROS VECINOS 
MEXICANOS is among the best, if not 
the best. Frankly, I found the book to } 
be something that I should like to have 4 
written myself. It is excellent.” Professor 


GEORGE I. DALE of Cornell University. 


Reading Translation Conversation ® Composition 


Ce: new reader, designed for students who have had a year of Spanish, 
is eminently adaptable as a cultural reader; a conversation and com- 
position text; and a smoothly efficient review of grammar, of vocabulary 
and idiom, and of verb forms. Part I of Nuestros Vecinos Mexicanos gives 
the student a general knowledge of Mexico and its civilization. The chap- 
ters are graded in difficulty and cover many interesting aspects of everyday 
life. This part also contains an unusually well-developed system of review. i 


Conversation Practice (Part II) | 


[* THIS part there are ten Conversaciones whose materials cover such 
things as ordinary daily activities and travels and introduce vocabularies } 
of specialized categories of words. There are several Vocabularios de 
Referencia besides, containing additional words; also a list of common 
proverbs following each Conversacién. At the back of the book there is : 
a Conjugacién del Verbo which includes the regular conjugations and the 
conjugation of all the irregular verbs used in the book. 


THE AUTHORS. Pierre Macy is Chairman of the Department of } 
Modern Languages at the College of William and Mary and Margaret i 


T. Rudd is Assistant Professor of Spanish, Westhampton College, University 
of Richmond, 


260 pages Illustrated Price $2.00 


The Ronald Press Company P Publishers 


15 East 26th Street New York 10 
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LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 
SPANISH LESSONS 


World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 

service South America 

School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


Encourage Good Pupils 


AWARD A.A.T.S. MEDALS “FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH” 
Price, $1.50 each; small size, 75 cents 


Apply to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, PROFESSOR 
GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, or the 
nearest regional distributor. 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
Benepict C, Heyman, 50 Barbey Street, Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 
Jane C. Watson, 927 Dem Street, Evanston, Ill. 
Meta M. Gorpoy, State College, San José, Calif. 
SaRaH GaAsKILL, 2204 Dorrington Street, Houston 5, Tex. 
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. fulfilling an important function . . 


—AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Inter-American 


Affairs 


An Annual Survey 


Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker 


No. 1 — 1941. Pages xi + 240, 
maps, tables. $3.00. 

No. 2 — 1942. Pages x -+- 252, 
maps, tables. $3.00. 

No. 3 — 1943. Pages x +- 277, 
maps, tables. $3.00. 

No. 4— 1944. Pages ix -+- 284, 


maps, tables. $3.25. 


‘.., tops the list in current materials on relations between the Americas.” 
—America 


. an authoritative statement of current situations and trends. The 
contributors are persons who know what they are talking about. A must 
for all who are studying inter-American affairs.” 

—Peabody Journal of Education 


“The regular appearance of this indispensable survey of events in the 
inter-American world constitutes an event of real importance to students 
of international affairs.” —American Journal of International Law 


“... an invaluable body of source material.” 
—The Christian Century 


—New York Herald Tribune 


. immensely useful.” 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway New York 27, N.Y. 
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REVISTA HISPANICA MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el objeto de estudiar y difundir la cultura hispdnica. 
Contiene articulos, resefias de libros y noticias literarias; textos y documentos 
para la historia literaria moderna; estudios y materiales de folklore hispanico; 
una bibliografia hispanoamericana clasificada; noticias acerca del hispanismo en 
América, y una seccién escolar dedicada a los estudiantes de espaiiol. 


Director: Federico de Onis 


PRECIO DE SUSCRIPCION Y VENTA 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; numero suelto: $1.00 
Paises de habla espafiola y portuguesa: 10 pesos argentinos; 
numero suelto: 2.50 pesos argentinos 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 
Hispanic Institute in the United States Instituto de Filologia 
Columbia University Universidad de Buenos Aires 
435 West 117th Street, New York. Florida 691, Buenos Aires. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the United States con- 
taining articles, inedited documents, book reviews, minor notices, and pro- 
fessional news. 

Managing Editor: JAMES FERGUSON KING 


Board of Editors 
ARTHUR S, AITON ROLAND D. Hussey 
CarRLos E, CASTANEDA JAMES F. KING 
CHARLES C. GRIFFIN IRVING A. LEONARD 
Lewis HANKE ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


Roscoe R. HILL 
Advisory Editors 


HERBERT E. BOLTON Dana G. MUNRO 
Isaac J. Cox J. FRED RIPPY 
CLARENCE H. HARING WILLIAM S. ROBERTSON 


Editorial correspondence: PROFESSOR JAMES F. KING, Room 439, Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California 


Business correspondence: DUKE UNIVERSITY Press, College Station, Durham, N.C. 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a yéar Special rates to graduate students 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Durham, College Station, North Carolina 
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Accent on Spanish America 


The Grammar... 


CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


With Spanish-American Backgrounds 


by Edwin B. Place, Northwestern University 
and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, University of California 
Built around a continuous narrative concerning the travels of two 
young people, one a native and one a norteamericana, thtough Cen- 
tral and South America. Illustrations by Antonio Sotomayor high- 


light their adventures. 
317 pages $1.80 


The Reader... 


TALES FROM 
SPANISH AMERICA 


Edited by Raymond L. Grismer, University of Minnesota 
and Nicholson B. Adams, University of North Carolina 


Chosen to appeal to second-year students and to give a varied pic- 
ture of life and manners south of the border. Fourteen stories, rep- 
resenting ten authors: Horacio Quiroga, Enrique Serpa, Rubén Dario, 
Ricardo Palma, Gonzalo Mazas Garbayo, Federico de Ibarzabal, 
Armando Leyva, Manuel Rojas, Eduardo Barrios, and Rubén 
Martinez Villena. Illustrated by Howard Willard. 

186 pages $1.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


wy 
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CULTURA LATINOAMERICANA 


Por fin los interesados en problemas latinoamericanos podran 
disponer de una serie de libros que, cada uno por separado y to- 
dos como coleccién, satisfagan sus apetitos de lectura. 


“TIERRA FIRME” 


Es una coleccién de obras que no tiene paralelo, por la amplitud 
de los temas que cubrira, por su presentacién y su precio. Co- 
laboraran en ella las primeras firmas de América Latina, con obras 
de su especialidad en el campo de la historia, la literatura, la 
filosofia, la politica, la economia, la antropologia, la etnografia, la 
geografia, etc, etc. . 


Volumenes publicados 


1, Augusto Guzman.—Tupaj Katari 


2. Baldomero Sanin Cano.—Letras colombianas 


3. Mariano Picén Salas.—De la conquista a la independencia 
(Tres siglos de historia cultural hispanoamericana) 


4. Julio Jiménez Rueda.—Letras mexicanas en el siglo XIX 
5. Arthur Ramos.—Las poblaciones del Brasil 

6. Alfonso Crespo.—Santa Cruz, el condor indio 

7. Luis E. Valearcel.—Ruta cultural del Pert 

8. Leopoldo Benites.—Argonautas de la selva 

9. Medardo Vitier—Del ensayo americano 

. Gilberto Freyre.—Interpretacion del Brasil 


En conjunto la coleccién se compondra de unos 300 volimenes. 
El precio de cada libro es de $1.25. 


Suscribiéndose a un minimo de 5 volimenes concedemos un des- 
cuento del 10% libre de todo cargo por correo y empaque. 
Dirijase a 


FONDO DE CULTURA ECONOMICA 
Panuco 63 México, D. F. 
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Spanish Review 
Grammar 


Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin 
156 pages, $1.40 


Viaje de Negocios 
Jaime Homero Arjona 
University of Connecticut 
$1.80 


Vasco de Balboa 


Octavio Méndez Pereira, Formerly President 
University of Panama 

Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin 
268 pages, $1.60 


Buenos Amigos, Buenos Vecinos 


Raymond L. Grismer, University of Minnesota 
César I. Arroyo, Latin-American Studio, St. Paul 
126 pages, $1.20 


El Gaucho y La Pampa 


L. Clark Keating, George Washington University 
Joseph S. Flores, University of Illinois 
193 pages, $1.40 


American Book Company | 
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REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 
de 
Literatura Iberoamericana 
Director: 


CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA 


University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, E.U.A. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las letras iberoamericanas, Suscricién 
anual: en los Estados Unidos, doll. 4.00; en otros paises, doll. 2.00. Dirigirse al 
Prof, Martin E. Erickson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., E.U.A. 


Get a New Member! 


If you like HISPANIA and believe it helps you professionally or improves 
your morale, how about that friend of yours who isn’t a subscriber? Why not do 
him or her a favor and help to build our Association membership at the same 
time? 


WE SHOULD HAVE AT LEAST THREE TIMES OUR 
PRESENT MEMBERSHIP! 


If Spanish and Portuguese teachers—whose battle the Association and 
HISPANIA have fought for years—would join the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in anything like a reasonable proportion to 
their numbers, we could easily have three times our present membership. Think 
what that would mean in terms of greater service, greater influence, a bigger and 
better and ultimately perhaps a more frequently-published HISPANIA. ASK 
THAT FRIEND TODAY TO BECOME A MEMBER! 


The Secretary-Treasurer will be glad to send a sample copy to any of your 
friends. Send their names to: 


PROFESSOR GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


DIVRY’S 
HANDY | 


SPANISH- 
ENGLISH 


NEW LISTS OF 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS 


(new and second-hand) AND 
just published ENGLISH- 
SPANISH 


Language Service Center— 


Brazilian Book Center 


DICTIONARY 


J. DOUGLAS, Ph.D. 
and A, LOMO, Ph.D. 


The most complete, reliable and up-to-date pocket 
Dictionary, listing all Spanish and English words 
in current use— over 60,000—including many 
of the latest technical, scientific and milita 

terms. Also contains Elements of Grammar, fu’ 

list of Irregular Verbs, Cities with their popula- 
tions, Colored Maps, etc. Indispensable to stu- 
dents, translators, business men, etc. 536 pages, 


Units of 


SCHOENHOF'S FOREIGN 


BOOKS, INC. 
Harvard Square Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Department HI 


3% x 6%, flexible leatherette binding. 
Postpaid $2.00 


On sale at leading bookstores 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
240 West 23rd Street, New York 


16MM MOVIES 


SOUTH AMERICAN NEWSREEL 
(3 Issues) 


XOCHIMILCO 

SONATAS DE ORIZABA 
VALENCIA TO GRANADA 
SPORTS OF MEXICO 
ROMANTIC OLD MADRID 


Above are a few of many interest- 
ing titles on our new Spanish List 
—Send for it! 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 
FREDONIA, N.Y. 


“SPANISH THROUGH 
MUSIC” 


A Complete Library of Spanish 
and Latin American Music 
and Records. 


Latest Releases of Music and 
Records from All Countries 
in Latin America. 


FREE CATALOGUE ON 
REQUEST. 


We ship anywhere in this 
country or abroad. 


SPANISH MUSIC CENTER 
1291 SIXTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Dept. HI 
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With Indexes $2.50 


gq 
= | 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Summer School 


Sixth Summer Session Saltillo, Mexico July 18-August 28, 1946 


Staff Members from Texas State College for Women and Other Accredited Institutions 
Staff of Mexican Instructors Directed by Licenciado Evelio H. Gonzalez Trevifio 


Special classes for teachers of Spanish on secondary and e!ementary levels. Methods of 
teaching; with a workshop offering materials for teaching Spanish. Conversation, songs, 
dances, and games with Mexican instructors. Lecture classes in Mexican literature and 
civilization, by the Mexican staff, Classes in advanced Spanish grammar and composition. 
Elementary classes in Spanish. All courses fully accredited. 


Cool mountain climate. Typical Mexican city. Friendly atmosphere. 


Rates: Room and board in college dormitories in Saltillo, tourist card, and transporta- 
tion from Laredo, Texas, to Saltillo and return to Laredo: $150.00. Special prices for 
other accommodations. 


For further information, address 


Professor Rebecca Switser, Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, Box 3897, 
T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas 


“Los pdjaros tirandole a las escopetas." 


Hace tiempo que cada maestrillo tiene su librillo; ahora es tiempo 
que cada maestro y cada estudiante tenga 


EL LIBRO DE REFRANES 
ESPANOLES 


THE BOOK OF SPANISH PROVERBS 


Un refranero bilingiie, tamafio de bolsillo, con 2,000 de los més corrientes refranes, 
dichos, apotemas y modismos, asf como otro material utilisimo para los que 
ensefian o aprenden espafol. 


No hay atajo sin trabajo, pero el que aprende por arte va adelante, y un pufiado 
de natural vale m4s que dos manos llenas de ciencia. Como entre col y col lechuga, 
un refran ocasional puede vitalizar las clases primarias, aliviando el aburrimiento 
inducido por inevitable exceso de reglas y vocabulario. 


Con encuadernacién de tela, el precio es de $1.35, porte pagado. Mande su cheque 
ahora mismo y lo recibiré a vuelta de correo. Un buen regalo de Navidad. 


CLIFFORD H. GALLOWAY 
319 West I8th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Latin America—what it is, what it thinks, 
how it lives . . . 


INTRODUCCION 
ALA 


CIVILIZACION 
HISPANOAMERICANA 


BY RICHARD PATTEE 


long-needed text for advanced students presents a survey 
of the life and culture of our American neighbors. Topical 
rather than traditionally chronological in treatment, the essential, 
vital problems of Latin America, pass in review for a brief 
moment, and are scrutinized for the light they may throw on the 
past, present, and future of the nations south of the Rio Grande. 
The land, the people, the impact of Iberian conquest and rule, 
the growing pains of democracy, material resources, religion, cul- 
ture, and international relations—all these topics are developed 
and fitted into a picture which aims to give a panorama of His- 
panic America, what it is, what it thinks, how it lives. 


Introduccion a la civilizacién bispanoamericana is primarily de- 
signed for students of Spanish who are interested in the life and 
culture of their American neighbors as well as in their language. 
It may be used as a reader or as a basal text for a course in Latin 
American culture. Ready in December. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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